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PREFACE 


In early 1965, the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research 
(now the Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research of the Manpower Admin- 
istration) of the U. S. Department of Labor contracted with the Center for 
Human Resource Research of The Ohio State University for a 5-year longitu- 
dinal study of the labor market experience of four groups of the United 
States population: men 45-59 years of age, women 30-44, and young men and 
women 14-24, These four groups were selected for study because each faces 
special labor market problems that challenge policy makers. For the young 
men and women, the problems revolve around the process of occupational choice 
and include both the preparation for work and the frequently difficult 
period of accommodation to the labor market when formal schooling has been 
completed. The special problems of the older men are reflected in the 
longer-than-average duration of their unemployment, when it occurs, and in 
the continuous decline in their annual income after they pass their mid- 
forties. For the older of the two groups of women, the special problems 
are associated with re-entry into the labor force by married women whose 
children no longer require their continuous presence at home, 


Although the different problems of these groups to some extent dictate 
separate research orientations, the four studies nevertheless share the 
same general conceptual framework and set of objectives. Each of the four 
views the experience and behavior of individuals in the labor market as 
resulting from an interaction between their own characteristics--demographic, 
economic, social, and attitudinal--and the characteristics of the environ- 
ment. Each study seeks to identify those characteristics that appear to 
be most important in explaining variations in several important facets 
of labor market experience: labor force participation, unemployment expe- 
rience, and various types of labor mobility. From one point of view, the 
general objective of all of the studies might be defined as follows: to 
uncover the complex of economic, social, and psychological factors that 
are associated with successful adaptation by individuals to the labor market. 
Knowledge of this kind may be expected to make an important contribution to 
our understanding of the way in which labor markets operate and thus to be 
useful for the development and implementation of appropriate labor market 
policies, 


Hach group is being surveyed at annual intervals, for a total of six 
surveys in the 5-year period. The first surveys, for the two groups of men, 
began in 1966. The Bureau of the Census, under a separate contract with 
the U. S. Department of Labor, is responsible for the survey operations and 
data processing. The Center for Human Resource Research analyzes the data 
and prepares reports on the surveys. 


sLeteg 


The present volume reports the results of the initial survey of the 
men aged 14 to 24. Similar reports either have been prepared or are 
being prepared for each of the other groups. There will also be reports 
on the follow-up surveys and a final report covering the 5-year span for 
each of the age-sex groups. Last, there will be at least one major 
volume integrating the results of all of the studies. At the conclusion 
of the project, the published reports will provide the most detailed and 
comprehensive set of work history and attitudinal data ever accumulated 
for national samples of individuals. 


Such a significant body of knowledge will afford almost limitless 
opportunities for analysis. The analysis undertaken by the staff of the 
Center for Human Resource Research is directed to purposes specified by 
the Department of Labor: to expand the understanding of labor markets 
as a tool for improving private and public manpower policies. Recogni- 
tion of the value of the data for other uses has prompted the Department's 
decision to publish the reports as they are received. 
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CHAPTER ONE* 


INTRODUCTION 


This report examines the relationships between selected demographic, 
attitudinal, and educational characteristics of male youth in the United 
States and their labor market experience and occupational aspirations. 
The data are drawn from interviews conducted during October-December, 
1966, with a national sample of the noninstitutional civilian population 
of males 14 to 24 years of age.l This was the first of six annual inter- 
views that are planned with the same sample to provide the basis for an 
intensive longitudinal analysis of the labor market experience, plans, 
and achievements of this age cohort over a five-year period. The present 
report. examines the labor force participation, unemployment experience, 
employment patterns, labor market knowledge, job attitudes, and educational 
and occupational aspirations of the age cohort as of the time of the 
initial survey in 1966, and seeks explanations for variations in these 
factors on the basis of a large number of economic, social, and psycho- 
logical variables. Future reports will examine and account for the 
changes that occur over the five years of the study. 


The aim of the total study is to contribute to a better understanding 
of the process of occupational choice and of accommodation by youth to 
the labor market. By identifying the sources of the labor market problems 
that many youth encounter, it is hoped that remedial policy measures will 
be suggested. It is acknowledged generally that youth do face especially 
severe labor market problems in the United States. They consistently 
comprise a disproportionately large share of the unemployed. In 1966, 
for example, despite the fact that the nation's overall unemployment 
rate dipped to a 13-year low of 3.8 percent, the rate for males 16-19 


* This chapter has been adapted from the introductory chapter of 
our initial report on the longitudinal study of males 45-59, and portions 
of the text are identical. See Herbert S. Parnes, Belton M. Fleisher, 
Robert C. Miljus, Ruth S. Spitz, and Associates, The Pre-Retirement Years: 
A Longitudinal Study of the Labor Market Experience of the Cohort of Men 

2-59 Years of Age, Vol. I (Columbus: The Ohio State University Center 
for Human Resource Research, 1968). 


1 The age criterion for inclusion in the sample was an attained 
age of 14 to 24 as of April, 1966. 


years of age was three times as great. The problem is particularly 
serious for black youth.2 On the average, one-fifth of the blacks 16-19 
years of age, compared with one-tenth of the whites, were looking for 
work in 1966. Unemployment, of course, is not the only labor market 
problem faced by youth. Being trapped in "blind alley” jobs with low 
earnings may be as psychologically damaging as lack of any work. 


Many of the factors associated with the labor market difficulties 
of the young are well documented: inadequate education, lack of skill 
and work experience, unawareness of available training and job opportu- 
nities, and discrimination in the case of some minority groups. What is 
not known, however, is the interaction among economic, sociological, and 
psychological characteristics that permits some members of a given 
socioeconomic group to make good job choices and to adjust satisfactorily 
to labor market conditions while others do not. For example, not all 
poorly educated black youth are unemployed, nor do all sons of low-income 
families gravitate toward less skilled jobs. An understanding of the 
factors that influence degree of "success" in the labor market and of 
the interrelationships among them is a prerequisite to the development 
of policy measures designed to mitigate the labor market problems of 
youth. It is the broad purpose of our longitudinal study to contribute 
to such an understanding. 


if RESEARCH DESIGN 


Data presented in this report were obtained through personal inter- 
views with a national probability sample of the civilian noninstitutional 
population of males who, in April, 1966, were 14 to 24 years of age. 

The sample was drawn by the Bureau of the Census from households in the 
235 areas that constituted the primary sampling units (PSU's) in the 
experimental Monthly Labor Survey (MLS) conducted by the Census Bureau 


2 At the expense of some accuracy, we are using the term "black" 
throughout this report instead of the more conventional "nonwhite," 
because we feel that the latter term is both awkward and invidious. In 
official data on the United States labor force, "nonwhites" include such 
groups as Indians, Chinese, and Japanese as well as Negroes. However, 
since Negroes constitute over 90 percent of the total "nonwhite" category, 
their characteristics are, by and large, the characteristics of the total, 
and it is generally understood that data on "nonwhites" are descriptive 
of Negroes, but not, for example, of Chinese-Americans. Our data are 
classified into the two color groups in the same way as the official 
data, but the interpretations that would in any case be drawn are made 
more explicit by referring in tables, as well as in the text, to all 
those who are not Caucasian as "black." 


for the Bureau of Labor Statistics between early 1964 and late 1966.3 

In order to provide statistically reliable estimates for black youth and 
to permit a more confident analysis of differences in labor market 
experience and occupational aspirations between blacks and whites, the 
former were over-represented in the sample by a three-to-one ratio. The 
sample consists of 5,225 individuals, of whom 3,734 are white. Sample 
cases are weighted to reflect the different sampling ratios for whites 
and blacks and to adjust the sample observations to independent estimates 
of the civilian noninstitutional population for November, 1966, by color 
and by the five age groups included in the study. As a result, absolute 
figures and percentages presented in the tables of this report relate to 
the poral civilian noninstitutional population of males 1-2) years of 
age. 


As in any survey based upon a sample, the data are subject to sampling 
error; that is, variation attributable solely to the fact that the data 
emerge from a sample rather than from a complete count of the universe 
being examined. Since the probability of a given individual's appearing 
in the sample is known, it is possible to estimate approximate sampling 
error. Tables showing sampling errors, together with instruction for 
their use, appear in Appendix C. 


The tables in this report have a number of characteristics that 
deserve some comment at this point. Ina study of this kind, interest 
generally focuses on relative magnitudes, rather than absolute, e.g., 
the proportions of white youth and of black youth who have a given 
characteristic, rather than their numbers. Accordingly, data in virtually 
all tables are presented in terms of percentages. In all cases, however, 
the base of each percentage is shown so that its statistical reviebiicuy 
can be estimated. A reader, therefore, readily can estimate an absolute 
magnitude by multiplying the relevant percentage by its base. 


In calculating percentage distributions, cases for which no infor- 
mation was obtained are excluded from the total. This amounts to assuming 
that those who did not respond to a particular question do not differ in 


3 The Monthly Labor Survey (MLS) was designed to test a number of 
changes in the interview schedule for the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
that had been proposed as a means of refining and improving current 
measures of the labor force, employment and unemployment. After two and 
a half years of experimentation and pretesting, the CPS schedule was 
amended in January, 1967, and the two samples were merged, enlarging 
the CPS sample to 52,500 households in 449 areas. The changes were 
relatively minor leaving the basic labor force concepts largely undisturbed. 


(See U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings and Monthly Report 
of the Labor Force, Vol. 13, No. 8, February, 1967, pp. 4-5) 

4 For a more detailed description of the sampling procedure, see 
Appendix B. 


any relevant respect from those who did--a reasonably safe assumption 

for most variables, especially when the number of no responses is small.? 
All percentage distributions, therefore, should add up to 100 percent; 
when they do not, it is because of rounding. It should be observed, 
however, that when absolute numbers do not add up to the indicated total, 
the difference is attributable (unless otherwise noted) to cases for 
which no information was obtained, as well as to rounding. 


Except for unemployment rates, percentages in all tables have been 
rounded to the nearest whole percentage point. To record them to the 
nearest tenth would clutter up the tables unnecessarily and create the 
impression of a degree of accuracy that does not in fact exist. To be 
statistically significant, differences in percentages in this study 
generally have to be at least several percentage points; thus, there is 
not much purpose in expressing percentages to the nearest tenth of a 
point. We have excepted unemployment rates from this general rule since 
they usually are low while the base is quite large resulting in very 
small standard errors; hence very small differences may be significant. 


With rare exceptions, our tables involve at least three-way 
cross-classifications in which color is almost always one of the variables. 
Our purpose generally is to ascertain how an independent variable 
interacts with color to "explain" some aspect of labor market behavior. 
For example, are educational attainment and unemployment experience 
related in the same way for black youth as for white youth? Since we 
are much more interested in this type of question than in the relation 
between two variables for the total population irrespective of color, 
most of our tables omit the totals for blacks and whites combined. It 
might be mentioned that, because of the overwhelming numerical importance 
of the whites, the distribution of the total population by any variable 
resembles very closely the distribution of the whites. Only in Chapter e2, 
where we describe certain basic demographic, social, and economic 
characteristics of the entire age cohort, are totals presented for the 
two color groups combined. 


Percentages are shown in all table cells no matter how small the 
base (and, thus, no matter how statistically unreliable the percentage 
may be). As a result, there are instances in which the data appear to 
show a relationship which almost certainly is not real. In our inter- 
pretations, of course, we are mindful of sampling error and, as a rough 
rule of thumb, we are inclined not to say anything about percentages 
based upon fewer than 50 sample cases, because sampling error in such 
cases may be very high. For example, the standard error of a percentage 


5 In Appendix D, we present, for each major variable in the study, 
the total number of persons in the relevant universe and the number and 
proportion of persons for whom no information was obtained. Nonresponse 
rates exceed 10 percent in only very few variables. 


in the neighborhood of 50 is about 10 percentage points when the base is 
50 sample cases; for percentages near 5 or 95, the standard error is 
about 4} percentage points. The reader who wishes to observe the same 
cautions in interpreting the tables should keep in mind that the "blown 
up" population figure corresponding to 50 sample cases is approximately 
188 thousand for whites and about 68 thousand for blacks. 


As has been indicated, the survey on which the present report is 
based is the initial stage of a longitudinal study covering a five-year 
period. Five additional surveys of the same sample of men will be 
conducted in the autumn of each year through 1971. In these subsequent 
surveys, the first two of which already have been conducted, detailed 
information on educational status, current labor force and employment 
status, labor market experience, and income during the preceding 12 
months will be obtained. Thus, at the end of the five years, a complete 
educational and work history for the period will have been accumulated, 
along with a record of changes in such other variables as health, marital 
Status, number of dependents, job attitudes, and job aspirations, which 
are hypothesized to influence educational and labor market decisions. 


A longitudinal population study has two essential characteristics. 
First, it involves measurement or description of one or more characteristics 
of the same group of individuals at two or more points in time .6 Second, 
it involves analysis of relationships among the characteristics of these 
individuals at different times or of changes in one or more of their 
characteristics over time. 


It should be noted that whether a study is longitudinal is independent 
of whether data are collected periodically. Making an annual survey of 
a group of individuals does not assure, in itself, a longitudinal study; 
nor is such a study precluded by the fact that only a single survey is 
conducted. If work experience data are collected annually from a sample 
of individuals over a five-year period solely for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the total amount of unemployment or the total number of job 
changes experienced during the period by the respondents, the study is 
clearly not longitudinal in terms of the definition offered above. On 
the other hand, if a single survey collects five-year work histories 
and, if analysis of the data includes comparisons between the labor 
force status of the respondents in year n and their employment status 
in subsequent years, or between unemp Loyment experience in year n and 


6  Dankward Kodlin and Donovan J. Thompson, An Appraisal of the 
Longitudinal Approach to Studies of Growth and Development (monographs 


of the Society for Research in Child Development, Inc., Vol. yO BE, 
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job mobility in year n-1, the study is longitudinal even though it does 
not involve repeated surveys. / 


Although a longitudinal analysis covering a five-year period thus 
may be made on the basis of a single survey at the end of the period, 
there are three major advantages in our plan of conducting annual surveys. 
First, some types of variables cannot conceivably be measured retrospec- 
tively. If a characteristic that is subject to change over time can be 
ascertained only by an objective measurement (or subjective judgment) 
made by someone other than the respondent, retrospective measurement of 
that variable is obviously ruled out. Many attitudinal measures fall 
into this category. 


A second advantage of periodic surveys is that even in the case of 
information which, from a purely logical standpoint, could be collected 
retrospectively, validity of the data is frequently impaired by the 
respondents' faulty recall. The shorter the time period covered by 
detailed work histories, the more accurate are the responses likely to 
be, since respondents are likely to forget jobs of short duration or 
short periods of unemployment when they are queried about work experience 
over a long period of time.2 Data on annual income are another case in 
point. These considerations suggest that even if longitudinal analysis 
were not contemplated, that is, if the study proposed merely to analyze 
cumulative labor market experience over a five-year period, there would 
be distinct advantages in collecting the data annually. 


Finally, annual surveys permit the study of certain methodological 
problems in labor market, research that could not be approached by a single 


if For an example of a rather simple retrospective longitudinal 
study of unemployment, see University of Michigan Survey Research Center, 
Persistent Unemployment 1957-1961 (Kalamazoo: The W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1962). The present report, based only on the 
initial interview survey, also involves longitudinal analysis in the same 
sense, Since the current labor force and employment status of the respondent 
is analyzed in the light of his previous work experience. 


8 It is no accident that the most extensive experience with longi- 
tudinal studies has been in the field of health, since subjects cannot 
possibly be expected to be able to report, for example, what their blood 
pressure was five years ago. 


9 By comparing data collected in 1959 on unemployment experience 
during the previous 24 months with data collected in 1958 covering the 
previous 12 months, the University of Michigan Survey Research Center 
has estimated that the former understated by about 20 percent the number 
of families affected by unemployment during the two-year period. op.cit., 
pes ES 


survey. The reliability of response to questions about work experience 
can be tested in the final survey by asking questions that can be checked 
against responses in previous surveys. As another example, the validity 
of hypothetical questions or of attitudinal measures as predictors of 
actual labor market behavior can be tested only through periodic surveys 
of the same individuals. 


In the longitudinal analysis of our data over the five-year period, 
we draw a distinction between "static" and "dynamic" variables. The 
former are the respondent's characteristics that remain constant throughout 
the five-year period. Obvious examples are color, date of birth, place 
of birth, area of residence at age 14, and occupation of father when 
respondent was 14 years old. An important group of variables in this 
category iS all those relating to work experience prior stoatherinitial 
(1966) survey. For the most part, information on the "static" variables 
has been obtained in the 1966 survey reported here, although we are, of 
course, not precluded from adding variables of this kind in subsequent 
interviews. 


The "dynamic" variables include all those subject to change for each 
respondent during the course of the study. In addition to measures of 
current labor force and employment status, annual work experience, income, 
and occupational aspirations, this category includes some of the variables 
whose effect on labor market behavior and occupational goals is to be 
Studied. Examples are marital status, training, educational attainment, 
health of the respondent and of his wife, number of dependents, and a 
set of attitudinal measures. 


Reports on each of the follow-up surveys will focus primarily on 
changes in educational status, labor market status, and educational and 
occupational goals from 1966, as well as from the year preceding the 
year in question. Explanations for such changes will be sought not only 
in terms of the static variables, but also in terms of changes in those 
dynamic variables which we theoretically expect to influence labor market 
behavior and plans. 


IT CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The most general statement which can be made about the determinants 
of an individual's activity in the labor market is that it reflects an 
interaction between the characteristics of the individual and those of 
his environment. An example might be the length of time it takes a 
young man to find a job after completing his education. This depends in 
part upon a bundle of characteristics that determine his attractiveness 
to potential employers, e.g., education and skills, health and physical 
fitness, color, initiative, appearance, and age. Some of these may be 
functionally relevant to job performance; others may reflect employers' 
hiring preferences that have little or nothing to do with performance. 


A second set of "personal" characteristics affecting employment 
prospects operates to determine the range of possible employers. For 
example, the circle of friends and acquaintances of the youth and his 
parents is relevant in this context, since such contacts frequently are 
instrumental in landing a job. In addition, the young man's knowledge 
of alternative employment opportunities is important, as well as the 
vigor and initiative with which he conducts his search for work and his 
willingness to broaden this search outside his area of residence. Moreover, 
the youth's hierarchy of preferences for different types of work and 
different types of economic and noneconomic rewards influences both the 
kinds of work that he will seek, and the specific jobs that he will 
consider. 


Finally, the young man's economic circumstances also condition the 
likelihood of his employment. The extent of his assets, his access to 
income from sources other than working, and the extent and character of 
his financial obligations, including the obligation to support others, 
all affect his "staying power" and, therefore,the requirements that he 
establishes for an acceptable job. 


But the young man's labor market experience clearly depends upon 
environmental factors as well as upon his own characteristics. For any 
given set of personal characteristics, his unemployment may be expected 
to be of longer duration in a depressed economy than in a buoyant one. 
Similarly, the occupational structure of job opportunities relative to 
his own qualifications is an important factor. Employers' personnel 
policies and trade unions'policies likewise help to determine how readily 
he will be able to find a job. Government policies play a role, too. 
The effectiveness of the public employment service and the availability 
of public training programs and their conditions of eligibility are 
illustrative of factors that can affect the employment prospects of a 
youth embarking upon a work career. 


What has been illustrated in the preceding paragraphs with respect 
to duration of unemployment upon entering the labor market, is equally 
applicable to all other facets of labor market behavior. Whether interest 
centers on labor force participation, mobility, or occupational choice, 
the explanation for the various patterns of observed behavior or expe- 
rience is to be sought in the relationship between individual and 
environmental characteristics. The individual makes choices and acts 
in ways that are conditioned by the total complex of his characteristics. 
His behavior also is conditioned by his perception of the environment. 
Even if he is insensitive to or misinterprets environmental factors, 
they can make his choices irrelevant or, what may be even worse, "punish" 
him for them. The environment, in other words, plays a dual role in 
explaining labor market behavior. It conditions the values and perceptions 
of the individual and, therefore, the choices that he makes, and it 
imposes real constraints upon his action. 


Of course, no single study can be expected to deal with all of the 
complex factors that are implied by the foregoing paragraphs. This study 
concentrates mainly on characteristics relating to the supply side of the 
labor market. In general, we seek to determine the characteristics of 
young men that are important in accounting for variations in their school 
and labor market experience and in their plans for the future. Nevertheless, 
environmental variables are not ignored. For example, observed differences 
in unemployment among occupational categories of workers may be attri- 
butable not only to the fact that the characteristics of workers vary 
among occupational categories, but also to the fact that demand (environ- 
mental) conditions may be quite different among occupational groups. Also, 
three characteristics of the local areas covered in the study are used 
as independent variables: size of labor force in the area, level of 
unemployment, and an index of employment opportunities for youth. 


III THE VARIABLESLO 


Dependent Variables 


The major dependent variables of this study are labor force partici- 
pation, unemployment, mobility, job attitudes, knowledge of the labor 
market, and educational and occupational aspirations. The specific 
measures of each of these are described below. 


Labor force participation Our main measure of labor force partici- 
pation is the conventional one based upon the individual's activity in 
the calendar week preceding the time of the interview.11 The interview 
questions (Items 37-41) and the coding procedures used for classifying 
respondents are identical to those currently used in the Current Popula- 
tion Survey.l2 A second measure is total number of weeks in the labor 


10 The item number in parentheses after each variable described 
in this section refers to the relevant question in the interview schedule, 
which is reproduced in Appendix F. 


11 For convenience, we call this week to which our measures refer 
the "survey week." 


12 For a detailed set of definitions, see Employment and Earnings 
and Monthly Report of the Labor Force, op.cit., pp. 3-33. Although the 
new labor force definitions had not yet been officially adopted, they 
were used in the present survey in anticipation of their adoption in 
order to insure consistency during the five years of the study and 
comparability with national data from the CPs. 


force during the 12-month period preceding the interview. This was 
ascertained for each respondent by adding the number of weeks that he 
had worked and the number of weeks that he was on layoff or looking for 
work during the preceding 12-month period (Items 58-62). While this 
measure has the advantage of displaying more variation than does labor 
force status in a single week, it is not based uponasrefined a set of 
measurements as current labor force status, because no careful probes 
were made to assess the precise activity of the individual in each week 
of the 12-month period. A third measure of the degree of labor market 
activity--number of hours worked in the survey week--provides a means 
of differentiating between full-time and part-time workers (Items 38b-h). 


Unemployment Employment status in the week preceding the interview 
is defined and measured just as it is in the CPS (Items 37-41). For 
respondents unemployed according to this definition, the duration of 
that spell of unemployment also was obtained. As in the case of labor 
force status, an alternative measure is number of weeks unemployed in 
the 12 months preceding the interview (Items 59-61). This measure has 
the same advantage and disadvantage relative to the measure based on 
current status as has been described above for the measure of labor 
force participation based on a year's activity. 


Mobility Measures of interfirm, occupational, industrial, and 
geographic job movement are derived from work history data. Each respondent 
was asked to identify two jobs (defined as a continuous period of employ- 
ment with a given employer): the current job, or the most recent for 
those who are unemployed or out of labor force (Item 42) and the first 
job after leaving school (Item 66). For each of these, questions were 
raised which permit classification of the responses according to occupation, 
industry, length of service, location, method of finding the job, and 
(except for current job) reason for leaving. 


An additional measure of mobility in the sense of propensity or 
willingness to move is based upon responses to hypothetical job offers. 
Two questions were asked of employed respondents--one relating to a job 
within the same community (Item 50), the other to a job elsewhere in the 
country (Item 51). Respondents were asked how much they would have to 
be paid in order to be willing to accept each of these jobs, assuming 
that the type of work was the same as that of the current job. By 
relating their responses to their current wage rates, respondents have 
been classified according to their relative willingness to make interfirm 
and geographic shifts. 


Occupational information A three-part test was designed to measure 
the extent of respondents’ information about the labor market. The first 
part listed a number of occupations, e.g., machinist, stationary engineer, 
draftsman. For each occupation, three descriptions of job duties were 
provided from which the respondent was to select the one which best fitted 
the occupation (Items 67A-1 through 67J-1). Next, the respondent was to 
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indicate how much regular schooling jobholders in each of the listed 
occupations usually have (Items 67A-2 through 67J-2). In the third part, 
the respondent was to select from eight pairs of occupations the one in 
each which had higher average annual earnings (Items 69a-h). In this 
initial report, we treat the scores on this occupational information test 
primarily as a dependent variable and seek the factors that appear to 
explain the amount of labor market information young men possess. To some 
extent, however, we are able to assess the consequences of differences 

in labor market knowledge, a matter that will occupy an even more important 
role in our reports on the follow-up surveys. 


Job attitudes This is another factor which is used both as a 
dependent and an independent variable. On the one hand, we examine the 
factors which appear to be related to variations in attitudes toward the 
current job of employed youth. On the other hand, we also examine the 
effects of such attitudes on labor market behavior. The specific atti- 
tudinal measures used are degree of satisfaction with present job (Item 
48) and job factors liked best and least (Item 49a and b). 


Educational and occupational aspirations With respect to educa- 
tional goals, respondents who were enrolled in school were asked how 
much more education they would like to obtain (Item 34a) and how much 
more they actually expect to get (Item 36a). Questions also were asked 
pertaining to reasons for planning to discontinue education and, for 
those planning to attend college, where they planned to attend and the 
field of study they expected to pursue. To measure occupational aspira- 
tions, respondents were questioned about the kind of work they would like 
to be doing when they reach age 30 (Item 70). Their responses are clas- 
sified according to the standard Bureau of the Census three-digit occupational 
classifications. Reasons for the preferred occupations and respondents’ 
perceptions of the chances of actually achieving such occupations also 
are examined. 


Explanatory Variables 


From the conceptual framework outlined earlier in this chapter, it 
is evident that a great many specific attributes of a young man are 
likely to have a bearing upon his educational decisions, his occupational 
aspirations, and his labor market activity and experience. Since we 
cannot, of course, claim to have included all of the relevant variables 
in this study, we do have a large number of important ones. Nevertheless, 
we are aware of limitations that exist in the measurement instruments 
for some of the characteristics with which we are concerned. For example, 
we originally had planned to include in the interview schedule a number 
of formal psychological and sociological tests, since much of the variation 
among individuals in mobility and in other facets of labor market behavior 
doubtless stems from differences in personality, temperament, and values 
that have hardly begun to be explored in labor market research. Although 
it was not possible to administer such scales in the initial survey, at 
least limited use of them will be made before the study is completed. 
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For example, the third round of interviews will provide a measure of 
alienation based upon an abbreviated version of the Rotter Internal-External 
Scale.13 In the meantime, in this report we have relied upon simpler 
attitudinal measures with high face validity. There have been few, if 

any, studies involving a national sample that have combined as many 
attitudinal measures with as detailed work status and work experience 

data as are included here. 


In some cases, considerations of cost or feasibility have influenced 
the kind and amount of information obtained. For example, a high school 
student's educational aspirations no doubt are influenced to a significant 
degree by the total school culture to which he is exposed. This embraces 
not only the formal aspects of the academic organization, e.g., the cur- 
riculum, the qualifications and interest of teachers and counselors, and 
the relevant physical facilities and equipment, but also such informal 
aspects as the character of peer groups, i.e., their codes, norms of 
behavior, sanctions, and rewards. Thorough examination of this complex 
of factors would have required a series of questions at least as long 
as our total interview schedule. Consequently, we were forced to settle 
for a brief series of questions in which the respondent was to indicate 
school subjects liked and disliked, nature and degree of involvement in 
extracurricular activities, where homework was done, amount of time spent 
in studying and in extracurricular activities, and his attitude toward 
his school experience. In addition, a brief questionnaire was mailed 
to the high school attended by each respondent to obtain information 
about his scholastic aptitude or intelligence test scores, grade point 
average, absenteeism, and whether there is any record of disciplinary 
action.1 Information about the school, e.g., type, enrollment, library 
facilities, number of full-time teachers, nature of counselling program, 
and annual per pupil expenditure for the school system, also was solicited 
in this mail survey. In short, we have included as many variables and 
have developed each as well as our ingenuity would permit, given the 
constraints referred to above. The main explanatory variables are described 
briefly in the paragraphs that follow. 


Formative influences These include a variety of forces that may 
have been operating during early youth when attitudes, values, and 
aspirations begin to emerge. Age, for example, reflects both the possible 
impact of environment and the length of potential exposure to labor force 
experience. In addition, age is an especially critical factor in this 


13 See Julian B. Rotter, "Generalized Expectancies for Internal 
Versus External Control of Reinforcement," Psychological Monographs: 
General and Applied, Vol. 80, No. 1, 1966, pp. 1-28. 


14 Since this school survey was conducted in 1968, results are 
not yet available for inclusion in this report. 
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study since many important decisions about employment and education, 

which will undoubtedly have a major influence upon subsequent labor market 
successes or failures, are made during the teens and early twenties. 
Nationality (Items 90, 96, 97) and residence at age 14 (rural, urban, 
suburban, etc.) (Item 98) are used to measure early cultural influences. 
With whom living at age 14 (Item 99) differentiates between respondents 
who were reared in a "normal" situation with both parents present, and 
those whose early home was "broken" to some degree. Occupation of father 
(or head of household) when respondent was 14 years old (Item 100); 
educational attainment of father (Items 103 and 116), of mother (Items 105 
and 116); and of oldest living sibling (Items 107, 114, 116) are indicators 
of the socioeconomic status of the respondent's family. A crude indicator 
of the quality of early cultural exposure is provided by a question on 

the availability of books, magazines, and newspapers in the home when the 


respondent was age 14 (Item 101). 


Marital and familial characteristics These refer to the charac- 
teristics of both the respondent's parental family and his own family 

(for those who are married). Family structure may be expected to have 
considerable influence upon labor market activity. For example, a young 
man with a wife and children may well react differently to a job loss 

than one who has no family responsibilities. In order to explore 
relationships of this kind, we examine the structure of the youth's 
parental family in terms of number of relatives living in household 

(Item 110); number of siblings living outside the household (Item 106b); 
whether or not respondent is the oldest child in the family (Items 106 

and 111); and total number of siblings at home attending elementary school, 


high school, and college Cited Eur) 3 The extent of a youth's family 
obligations is measured by his marital status (Item 112); number of 


dependents (Item 89); and status (living or deceased) of parents and 
parents-in-law (Items 94 and 95). The latter, of course, serves also as 
an indicator of possible financial support. Similarly, for those who 

are married, the potential and actual labor force participation of the 
wife are measured by her educational attainment (Items 114 or 116); her 
labor force activity during past 12 months (Items 118-120); and her health 


and physical condition (Items 79 and 80). For youth living with their 


parents, the labor force activity of parents and siblings during the past 


12 months is obtained (Items 116-120). 


Financial characteristics As is true of many of the factors 
mentioned above, financial characteristics will influence a young man's 
educational and occupational goals, as well as his present labor market 
activity. Among the financial variables we use are current wage rate 
(Item 42f); income of respondent and of wife (Item 87); total income of 
all family members in past 12 months (Item 88) ; net assets (Items 62 
through BO); and home and automobile ownership (Items 82 and 85). Actual 
and potential financial support from "external" sources is measured by 
financial assistance received (by respondent or his wife) from relatives 
(tem 81) and kind and amount of financial aid received in college (Item 


29h). 
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Skills Current and past occupations reflect the skills and 
vocational knowledge that a young man actually has applied. In addition, 
we use educational attainment (Item 4); type of high school curriculum 
(Item 23e); field of college degree received (Item 29e); and training 
received outside regular school (Items 13 through 16 and 21) as measures 


of potential skill and occupational "know how." 


Health and physical condition This characteristic is ascertained 
from the respondents' answers to a series of questions designed to 
determine the presence of any health problems that may limit in any way 
his activity in school, the amount or kind of work that can be done, or 
any other activities other than school or work (Items 75, 76, 77). If 
a health problem exists, the nature and duration of the limitation are 
described (Item 78). 


School experience variables A number of questions in the initial 
interview schedule relate to aspects of school experience. Respondents 
were asked how well they liked their high school or college work (Items 
28 and 32). Their academic interests were identified by questions on 
high school subjects and college fields of study liked most and least 
(Items 24, 25, 30, 31). Similarly, college graduates were asked why 
they majored in a given field of study (Item 29f), while all those with 
some college were questioned about why they decided to continue their 
education beyond high school (Item 29k). Respondents who attended high 
school but not college were queried about their favorite extracurricular 
activity and the nonschool activity that occupied most of their time 
during their last full year in school (Items 26g and 27). They also 
were asked a series of questions relating to the amount of time they 
spent on homework and the conditions under which it was done (Item 26). 


Work attitudes Several attitudes toward job and work role were 
explored. Satisfaction with current job is measured by response to the 
question whether the respondent likes his job very much, likes it fairly 
well, dislikes it somewhat, or dislikes it very much (Item 48). The 
resvon ene also were to indicate the factors about their current job 
that they like and dislike (Item 49). Their responses permit us to 
discriminate between those who focus mainly upon intrinsic factors, i.e., 
those related to the inherent nature of the work, and those who emphasize 
extrinsic factors, i.e., aspects of satisfaction that relate more to the 
overall job environment, such as wages, hours worked, and social relation- 
ships with fellow workers. <A similar question, but one which focuses 
more upon general work role and personal goal orientation, asks about 

the more important thing in deciding what kind of work one wants to 
enter--good wages or liking the work (Item 68). Attachment to Attachment to present 
employer is measured by response to a hypothetical job offer in the job offer in the 

Same community (Item 50), while propensity to move geographically is 

based on reactions to a similar hypothetical job offer in another labor 
market area (Item 51). 
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| Environmental variables The two main environmental variables 

| considered in this report are size of labor force and unemployment rate. The 
first refers to the number of persons, as of 1960, in the civilian labor 
force of the primary sampling unit (PSU) in which the respondent resides. 

In most cases these areas are SMSA's or individual counties. The second 
environmental variable refers to the level of unemployment of the PSU in 
1960. Areas have been classified into three categories: under 4.2 percent 
(low unemployment); 4.2 to 6.2 percent (moderate unemployment); and over 

6.2 percent (high unemployment). 


| Iv __ PLAN OF ANALYSIS 


In this report we rely exclusively on tabular analysis to seek 
explanations for variations in the labor market experience and aspirations 
of youth on the basis of the variables that have been described. As has 
been indicated, color is used as a major control throughout the analysis, 
since we are particularly interested in exploring the differences in 
experiences between white and black youth and in contributing to a better 
understanding of the sources of the labor market disadvantages of the 
latter. For the cohort under investigation, school enrollment status 
and age are two other characteristics which have such a profound influence 
on labor market activity and are so frequently correlated with other 
explanatory variables that they generally must be controlled when one 
seeks to uncover a relationship between some characteristics (e.g., 
marital status) and a facet of labor market activity (e.g., labor force 
participation rate). Thus, most of the tables either control for school 
enrollment status and age or, what amounts to the same thing, relate to 
only a single age group of students or nonstudents. In effect, therefore, 
our tables tend to be at least five-way cross-classifications; for example, 
labor force participation by marital status, school enrollment status, 
age, and color. Such a table permits us to ascertain whether marital 
status, age, school enrollment status, and color are associated with 
labor force participation independently of each other. 


However, frequently even this is not enough, since there may be 
another variable that is known (or suspected) to be correlated both with 
the dependent and one of the independent variables. For example, in 
Chapter 6 we shall want to ascertain whether a youth's attachment to his 
current job is related to his satisfaction with the job. Since it is 
known that occupation and degree of satisfaction are related and that 
there is also a relationship between occupation and attachment, it is 
necessary to examine the relationship between satisfaction and attachment 
within occupational categories, i.e., to control for occupation. The 
relevant table, therefore, singles out nonstudents and indicates whether 
a relation between satisfaction and attachment prevails within each 
color-age-occupation category--a total of six variables. More generally 
speaking, where there is reason to suppose that two explanatory variables 
associated with some aspect of labor market behavior are correlated, 
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the relation of one of the variables is investigated controlling for the 
other in the manner illustrated above. However, it is clearly impossible 
to carry this process much beyond what has been described. More complex 
tables would not only be very cumbersome, but, what is more serious, the 
small number of sample cases underlying the various entries in the table 
would make the sampling error so large as to preclude any confident 
interpretation. Nevertheless, the results of the tabular analysis should 
go far toward identifying the most influential variables for inclusion in 
a subsequent multivariate analysis of some of the subjects dealt with in 
this report. 


Chapter 2 presents a description of the demographic and social 
characteristics of the age cohort of males 14-24 based upon our sample 
data. These characteristics, e.g., age, educational attainment, health 
condition, extent of occupational training, and nationality, are among 
the important explanatory variables that are used in subsequent chapters 
to account for variations in the labor market behavior and occupational 
plans of youth. In Chapter 2 the objective is to examine the distributions 
of the characteristics and to consider some of the interrelations among 
them. 


The determinants of labor force participation and employment status 
are analyzed in Chapter 3. In addition, comparisons are made with similar 
data derived from the CPS with the aim of ascertaining the possible 
influence of the differences between the two surveys in methods of 
collecting the data. Youth's employment patterns, such as types of jobs 
held, the number of hours per week worked, rate of compensation, and 
mobility patterns are studied in Chapter 4. Chapter 5 examines the 
variation in occupational information among young men and the factors 
that appear to be related, both as causes and effects, to such variation. 
Chapter 6 focuses upon attitudes of workers toward their current jobs 
and the extent of their attachment to these jobs. The educational and 
occupational aspirations of high school youth and of young men no longer 
enrolled in school are analyzed in Chapter 7. 


The findings and conclusions of the study are summarized in Chapter 8. 
On the basis of these findings, various hypotheses are presented which are 
to be tested with the data collected in subsequent surveys. Policy 
recommendations aimed at ameliorating labor market difficulties of youth 
are also discussed. 
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CHAPTER TWO* 


DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Subsequent chapters of this report attempt to account for variations 
in labor market behavior and plans on the basis of a substantial number of 
explanatory variables that describe demographic and social characteristics 
of youth: e.g., marital status, occupation of father, amount and type of 
education. In the present chapter, we focus on the distributions of some 
of the explanatory variables and on the interrelations among them. Our 
purpose is twofold. To begin with, some of these distributions are of 
interest in their own right. For example, how do white and black youth 
compare with respect to their reactions to high school? What factors, 
other than age, appear to differentiate between young men who are enrolled 
in school and those who are not? A second reason for examining the 
intercorrelations among the explanatory variables is that this will help 
to avoid faulty interpretations in later chapters dealing with the 
determinants of labor market behavior. For example, if teenage youth 
differ from those in their twenties with respect to a characteristic, 
e.g., marital status, that bears an independent relationship to some 
aspect of labor market experience, e.g., labor force participation, it 
must be recognized that whatever age differences are observed in that 
aspect of labor market behavior will either overstate or understate the 
true "effect" of age. 


I___COLOR AND SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


Age, School Enrollment Status, and Marital Status 


In the autumn of 1966, there were about 16.1 million males between 
the ages of 14 and 24, of whom about 87 percent were white, in the 
civilian noninstitutional population of the United States Within the 
total group, the average age of whites is somewnat higher than that of 
blacks. Table 2.1 shows that 56 percent of the whites, as opposed to 
51 percent of the blacks, are between the ages of 18 and 24. Of the 
total age cohort under consideration, 60 percent are enrolled in school 


* This chapter was written by Herbert S. Parnes 


uy In 1960, 60 percent of the total white and 57 percent of the 
total nonwhite male populations between the ages of 8 and 18 were at 
least 12 years old. 
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Table 2.1 Age: Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


a= 25 
ma GA17 
18-19 


20-21 
22-24 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


and 4O percent are not. These proportions are quite different for white 
and black youth, however, despite the higher average age of the whites, 
62 percent of them, but only 53 percent of the blacks are students. As 
would be expected, the differences are greatest among youth in their 
twenties, but, nevertheless, exist in all age categories. 


Overall, white youth in the age category under consideration are 
more likely than black youth to be married (Table 2.2). Age for age, 
there is very little difference among those enrolled in school, but 
out-of-school white youth in every age category, except the very youngest, 
are more likely than the black to be married. Among those 20-24, the 
proportion married is 62 percent of the whites, but only 48 percent of 
the blacks. “Irréspective of color and age, of course, students are less 
likely than nonstudents to be married. The relative difference between 
them is smallest in the oldest age category. For example, among white 
youth 22-24 years of age, 44 percent of the students and 68 percent of 
those not enrolled in school are married. 


Health C ondition 

About one young man in every seven reports a health problem that 
affects his school activity, the amount or kind of work he can do, or 
some aspect of his activity other than school or work (Table 2.3). The 
proportion of blacks who report such limitations is somewhat smaller 
than that of whites (11 percent versus 15 percent), and the difference 
obtains both in the case of students and nonstudents. Among white youth, 
students are somewhat less likely than those out of school to report 
health problems, but the differences are substantial only for those in 
their teens. Among black students, there are no consistent differences 
in health between those enrolled and those not enrolled in school. 
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Table 2.3 Effect of Health on Activity, by School Enrollment Status: 
Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Effect of health 


on activity Enrolled 
in 
school 


Limits 
activity 
Does not limit 
activity 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


These results are rather difficult to explain, but may be due to 
inadequacies in our measures. For one thing, the questions used to 
categorize respondents by health condition were somewhat different for 
students and nonstudents.° With respect to the health differences between 
whites and blacks, one possible explanation is that an individual's 
responses to the health questions reflect two quite different perceptions: 
(1) the perception of what constitutes "good health," and (2) the perception 
of his own physical condition. An individual's opinion concerning his 
health is probably a function of both these perceptions. It seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that one's notion of what constitutes good health 
is a function both of cultural factors and of the amount of medical care 
he receives. If whites receive medical care for more of their ailments 


a For respondents enrolled in school, the opening question in the 
section on health was, "Do you have any health problems that limit in any 
way your activity in school?" Those who responded negatively were asked, 
"Do you have any health problems that limit in any way the amount or kind 
of work you can do?" If this also was answered in the negative, the final 
question was, "Do you have any health problems that limit in any way all 
your other activities?" An affirmative answer to any one of these questions 
was taken to indicate the presence of a health problem. In the case of 
nonstudents, questioning began with the second of these three questions. 
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than do blacks, then they are perhaps more likely to classify a wider 
range of ailments as problems.3 


Educational Characteristics 


Age and grade in school Among the young men enrolled in school, 
there is so close a relationship between age and grade in school that 
for most purposes they can be used interchangeably in the analysis 
(Table 2.4). Nevertheless, there is some variation. In all educational 
categories, except "16 or more," there is more age dispersion among 
black than among white youth. For every grade level the mean age of 
blacks is higher than that of whites. 


Educational attainment and training of those out of school The fact 
that the school enrollment ratio has been lower among blacks than among 
whites means, of course, that educational attainment of those who are out 
of school is lower for blacks than for whites (Table 2.5). About a third’ 
of the white youth not enrolled in school, as compared with almost 
three-fifths of the black, lack a high school diploma. At the other 
extreme, 6 percent of the out-of-school white youth, but only 2 percent 
of the black, have completed four or more years of college. 


Black youth who are no longer in school not only have less formal 
education than their white counterparts, but they are much less likely to 
have had vocational training outside the regular school system (Table 2.6). 
Almost half of the whites, but only a fourth of the blacks, have had such 
training (apprenticeship, company training program, business coulege. sor 
technical institute, etc.). Typically, training of this kind has been 
for skilled manual jobs in the case of both whites (48 percent) and blacks 


3 It has not been possible thus far to put this hypothesis to a 
rigorous test because of the difficulty of judging the relative severity 
of health limitations on the basis of the descriptions provided by the 
respondents. Nevertheless, there is limited evidence to support it. Of 
all the young men in the sample who reported health limitations, 16.4 
percent of the whites, but only 8.9 percent of the blacks described their 
problem as limiting some activity other than school or work. The pro- 
portions of white and black sample cases with health problems affecting 
only school and/or work are 12.1 percent and 9.9 percent, respectively, 
as compared with 14.5 percent and 10.9 percent for problems that limit 
any kind of activity. On the assumption that the reported ailments 
that do not limit school or work are less serious than those that do, 
these results are consistent with the notion that white youth are more 
likely than black to report trivial conditions. 
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Table 2.4 Year of School Attending, by Age: Males 14-24 Years of Age 
Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


ne [Seraeee | oa school (2) 


14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 
22-2) 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 
Mean age (1) 
14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21. 
22-2) 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 
Neanteeence 14.8 152 Oss) || aks 


(1) Means computed from frequency distributions. 
(2) Means computed from frequency distributions. The following estimates were used 


to represent each category: eighth grade or less = 8; high school 1-3 = 10; 
high school 4 = 12; college 1-3 = 14; college 4 or more = 16. 
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Table 2.5 Highest Year of School Completed: Males 1l4-2h Years of 
Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Highest year of 
school completed 


8 or less 
9-11 
2 
13-15 
16 or more 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


Table 2.6 Extent of Vocational Training Received outside Regular 
School: (1) Males 14-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
ineochoO.lLs epy.cCoLor 


(Percentage distribution) 


Extent of vocational training WHITES 


| 
None | 
fe 


BLACKS 


1 or more programs (2) 
Total percent 100 
Total number (thousands) 5,067 


(1) Excludes college graduates. 
(2) In this context, the following are different programs: 


apprenticeship, company training program, business college or technical 
institute, and "general courses." 
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(52 percent) (Table 2.7). Whites are considerably more likely than 
blacks to have had training for professional or technical jobs (19 percent 
versus 12 percent). 


In the case both of whites and blacks, there is a strong association, 
at least up to the college level, between the level of school attainment 
and the probability of the individual's having had vocational training 
(Table 2.8). Among whites, only one in five of those who left school 
prior to high school has had training. This proportion rises to 
two-fifths of those who were high school dropouts and to over half of 
those who left school with a high school diploma or who went on to take 
some college work. Among black youth, the likelihood of having had 
training is lower than for white in every educational attainment category, 
but, nevertheless, rises continuously from only about a tenth for those 
with eight or fewer years of school to over two-fifths of those with some 
college. 


High school experience About 90 percent of youth 14-24 years of 
age who have ever attended high school have gone to public schools. The 
proportion of whites who have attended private schools is 11 percent, 
compared with 4 percent of the blacks. White high school youth are about 
twice as likely as black youth to be enrolled in the college preparatory 
curriculum (46 percent versus 24 percent), and considerably less likely 
to be enrolled in the general curriculum (42 percent versus 61 percent). 
There is not much difference between the two color groups in the proportions 
enrolled in vocational or commercial curricula. Both of these combined 
account for only about 12 percent of the whites and 15 percent of the 
blacks (Table 2.9). 


Only a very small proportion of youth enrolled in high school reports 
a dislike for their high school experience, and the percentage is smaller 
for black youth (2 percent) than for white (7 percent). Almost three-fifths 
of the blacks, compared with two-fifths of the whites, report liking their 
high school experience very much (Table 2.10).4 The pattern of preferences 
for the academic courses taken in high school.is remarkably similar for 
black and white youth (Table 2.11). Except for the larger proportion of 
blacks whose favorite subject is one of the humanities (23 percent of the 
blacks versus 13 percent of the whites) and the offsetting larger proportion 
of whites who most enjoyed a vocational subject (20 percent of the whites 
versus 10 percent of the blacks), there is virtually no difference between 
the responses of the two groups. 


4 Black youth are more likely than white youth to have dropped 
out of school, and dropouts of both color groups are more likely to have 
reacted unfavorably to high school experience than those who remained in. 
Nevertheless, among dropouts as well as those in school, the proportion 
who disliked their school experience is smaller for blacks than for whites. 
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Table 2.7 Type of Vocational Training Received outside Regular 
School: Males 14-24 Years i Age Not Enrolled in 
School, with Some Training, ) by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Type of training received WHITES leg BLACKS 


Professional and technical 
Managerial 
Clerical 


Skilled manual 

Other, general courses 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


(1) Excludes college graduates. 


Table 2.8 Highest Year of School Completed, by Extent of 
Vocational Training: aye 1h-oh Years of Age 
Not Enrolled in Schoo1\1 by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Extent of Cae Total 

vocational 13-15 or 
<2. less 

training average 


WHITES 


None 79 29 mn 7 

1 or more programs on ra 56 DS 
Total percent 100 100 100 100 
Total number 


(thousands) 699 T1868" }"25573 607 


None 


1 or more programs 
Total percent 
Total number 

(thousands) 
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Table 2.9 High School Curriculum: Males 14-17 Years of Age 
Enrolled in High School or College, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Retr arate hte tern Natasa a amet eared hy Se 


High school curriculum 


Vocational 
Commercial 
College preparatory 
General 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


Table 2.10 Reaction to High School eerie Males 14-24 Years 
of Age Enrolled in High School, “ by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 
Reaction to high school 
Like it very much 
Like it fairly well 


Dislike it somewhat 


Dislike it very much 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


(1) Includes only those who have completed at least one year of 
high school. Over 99 percent of both blacks and whites are between 
14 and 19 years of age. 
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Table 2.11 High School Subject Enjoyed Most: Males 14-24 Years of 
Age, (1) py Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Subject enjoyed most oh Swarts | BLACKS 


Foreign languages 
Humanities 

Social science 
Science 

Math 


Commercial 
Vocational 
Other 
None 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


(1) Includes all respondents except those with less than one year 
of high school and those with one year of college or more. 


There are greater differences between whites and blacks, however, 
with respect to high school subject disliked most (Table 2.12). Black 
youth are somewhat more likely than white to dislike science and math 
courses, while whites are more likely than blacks to dislike humanities 
and social sciences. Black youth are considerably more likely than 
white to report no subject particularly disliked (22 percent versus 
9 percent). 


Black youth report spending somewhat more time on their high school 
homework than white youth. About 31 percent of the whites and 38 percent 
of the blacks with high school experience but no college, claim to spend, 
or to have spent, ten hours or more per week on homework. Approximately 
a third of the whites and fourth of the blacks report less than five 
hours per week (Table 2.13). 


There is a much more substantial difference between the two color 
groups in where homework usually is done. Whites are divided almost 
equally between those who generally do their homework in school (47 percent) 
and those who generally do it at home (48 percent). Black youth, on the 
other hand, are over twice as likely to do their work at home as in school 
(64 percent versus 30 percent). About 5 percent of each group generally 
do their homework somewhere other than at home or school. 
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Table 2.12 High School Subject Disliked Bate: Males 14-24 Years of 
Age Enrolled in High School, ‘1) py color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Subject disliked most | WHITES ff BLACKS 


Foreign languages 
Humanities 

Social science 
Science 

Math 

Commercial 


Vocational 
Other 
None 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


(1) Includes only those who have completed at least one year of high 
school. Over 99 percent of whites and blacks are between 14 and 19 
years of age. 


Table 2.13 Hours per Week Spent on Homework: Males 14-24 Years 
of Age, (1) by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Hours per week doing homework 


None 
Te 
5-9 


10-14 
15-19 
20 or more 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


(1) Includes all respondents except those with less than one year 
of high school and those with one year of college or more. 
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The pattern of extracurricular activity in high school is similar 
for white and black youth. Almost identical proportions (two-thirds) 
participate in such activity, and close to half of these devote at 
least ten hours per week to it (Table 2.14). The types of extracurricular 
activity enjoyed most by blacks and whites also are quite similar 
(Table 2.15). Slightly over two-thirds of each group specify sports as 
their favorite. Black youth are somewhat more likely than white to report 
music as their favorite extracurricular activity (17 percent versus 11 
percent). 


Family Background Characteristics 


As is well known, there are substantial differences between the 
types of communities in which white and black youth grow up (Table 2.16). 
On the basis of their residence at age 14, black youth are more likely 
than their white peers to reside in large cities (34 percent versus 
21 percent) and in rural farm situations (20 percent versus 15 percent). 
White youth are more likely than black to live in small towns (29 percent 
versus 20 percent) and in the suburbs of large cities (9 percent versus 
3 percent). 


There is, of course, a much greater difference between how blacks 
and whites live than where they live. At age 14, the vast majority of 
white youth were residing with both their natural parents (85 percent), 
whereas this was true of only 58 percent of the black youth (Table 2.17). 
The proportions living with one natural parent and a stepparent are 
similar for the two groups (about 5 percent), but black youth were more 
than three times as likely as white youth to be living with their mother 
alone (22 percent versus 7 percent), three times as likely to be on their 
own (3 percent versus 1 percent), and seven times as likely to be living 
with relatives (9.1 percent versus 1.3 percent). 


Measured by occupation of father (or other head of household) when 
the youth was 14, the socioeconomic status of family of origin is 
profoundly different between blacks and whites (Table 2.18). White 
youth are over four times as likely as black youth to be from homes 
headed by professional or technical workers or by managers, proprietors, 
and officials (27 percent versus 6 percent). They are twice as likely 
to come from homes headed by skilled manual workers (23 percent versus 
12 percent). They are, on the other hand, only a fourth as likely to 
come from homes of unskilled farm or nonfarm laborers or service workers. 


Another indicator of family background that may be particularly 
important from the standpoint of explaining school enrollment, school 
achievement, and occupational aspiration is the extent of the youth's 
exposure to reading material during his formative years. All members 


of the sample were asked whether, when they were age 14, their families 


regularly received (1) any magazines, (2) a newspaper, and (3) whether 
they had a library card (Table 2.19). While this is admittedly a limited 
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Table 2.14 Hours per Week Spent on Extracurricular Activity: Males 
14-24 Years of Age Enrolled in High School, (1) by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Hours spent on activities 


None 
1-4 
Das) 
10-14 
15-19 
20 or more 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


(1) Includes only those who have completed at least one year of high 
school. Over 99 percent of both whites and blacks are between 14 and 19 
years of age. 


Table 2.15 Favorite Extracurricular Activity: Males 14-24 Years of 
Age Enrolled in High Schoo1(1) who Participate in 
Extracurricular Activities, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Favorite activity WHITES | BLACKS 


Sports 
Publications 
Dramatics 


Music , 


Other clubs 
Other 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


(1) Includes only those who have completed at least one year of high 
school. Over 99 percent of both whites and blacks are between 14 and 19 
years of age. 
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Table 2.16 Residence at Age 14: Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Residence at age 14 WHITES || BLACKS 


Rural farm 
Rural nonfarm 
Town (under 25,000) 


Suburb 
City (25,000-100,000) 
City (100,000 and over) 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


Table 2.17 Living Arrangement at Age 14: Males 14-24 Years of 
Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Living arrangement WHITES BLACKS 


Father and mother 
Father and stepmother 
Mother and stepfather 
Father 


Ui 


COPQRO NOIOOREs Oo 


Mother 
Other relative 


Other arrangement 
"On my own" 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


HFORPNHPWHEU 
ae) 


JY 
‘> 
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Table 2.18 Occupation of Father (Len Youth Was Age 14: Males 
14-24 Years of Age, by Color 
(Percentage distribution) 


Occupation of father a BLACKS 


Professional, technical 

Nonfarm managers and 
proprietors 

Clerical 

Sales 

Craftsmen and foremen 


Operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 


Service 
Farmers and farm managers 
Farm laborers 
Armed forces 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


(1) Occupation of head of household is used if respondent was not 
living with father. 
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Table 2.19 Exposure to Reading Material at Age 14: Males 14-24 
Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Exposure to reading material | WHITES — | BLACKS 


Magazines, newspapers, library card 
Lacked any one 

Lacked any two 

Lacked all three 


Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


measure, it is nevertheless worthy of notice that white youth are twice 

as likely as black youth to have had access to all three types of reading 
material (61 percent versus 32 percent). One in five blacks, as contrasted 
with less than one in thirty whites, lived in homes into which no 
magazines, newspapers, or library books regularly came. 


Income and Assets 


Differences in family structure make it rather difficult to interpret 
precisely data on total annual incomes of the families of young men 14-2h 
years of age. In some cases, the family whose income is being measured con- 
Sists of the young man and his wife; in others, of the young man and 
his parents; in still others, the youth may be living alone. Since whites 
and blacks differ with respect to marital status and family structure, the 
income data must be interpreted cautiously. Nevertheless, the differences 
between whites and blacks shown in Table 2.20 are impressive. Three-tenths 
of the black youth, in contrast with less than one-tenth of the white, are 
in family units with annual incomes under $3,000. At the other end of the 
continuum, over a third of the white families, but only a ninth of the 
black, enjoyed incomes over $10,000 per year. 


When one looks at the annual income of the young men, the same pro- 
nounced differences appear. Table 2.21 presents the picture for youth not 
enrolled in school. Differences between white and black youth prevail in 
all age categories, but increase substantially as age increases. Thus, 
the median income of white youth 16-17 years old ($1,370) is 18 percent 
higher than that of the same age group of black youth. But for those 
18-19 years old, the differential is 51 percent ($2,750 versus $1 J618)s 
and for youth in their twenties, 75 percent ($5,257 versus $3,000). 
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Table 2.20 Total Income of All Family Members in 12 Months Preceding 
Survey: Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Total family income oo WHITES aa | BLACKS 


Less than $3,000 

$3 ,000-4,999 

$5 ,000-7, 499 

$7 500-9, 999 
$10,000-14,999 

$15,000 or more 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


II SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS AND SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


In seeking the determinants of labor market behavior in subsequent 
chapters we almost invariably shall control for school enrollment status. 
Students and nonstudents have such markedly different patterns of labor 
market behavior that they are, in effect, analyzed separately. But this 
leads to precisely the kind of problem at which the present chapter is 
directed: since school enrollment status is correlated with labor market 
behavior, it is important to inquire whether enrollment status perhaps is 
reflecting the influence on labor market behavior of other factors with 
which enrollment status is correlated. Actually, there is a more direct 
way of introducing the subject of this section. We need merely to note 
that it is somewhat unsatisfying to recognize school enrollment status as 
a "determinant" of labor market status and activity without inquiring into 
what factors appear to determine whether a young man is in school. 


A complete answer to this question must await our subsequent surveys 


of the young men when we shall have had an opportunity to observe decisions 


being made with respect. to education and to explore the reasons for them. 
Also, when information on school records of the youth has been processed, 
we doubtless shall be in a position to explore the influence of a much 
wider range of variables than we have available now. Nevertheless, on the 
basis of data collected in the initial survey, it is possible to perceive 
a number of variables relating to the background of the youth that affect 
the likelihood of their being in school. 
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Table 2.21 Income of Respondent in 12 Months Preceding Survey, by Age: 
Males 16-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Income of 


WHITES 


Less than $2,000 
$2,000 - 3,999 
$4,000 - 5,999 
$6,000 = 7,499 
$7,500 and over 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


Median) 


Less than $2,000 
$2,000 - 3,999 
$4,000 - 5,999 
$6 ,000 7 7,499 
$7,500 and over 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


Medien lL) 


(1) Computed from grouped data. 


3) 


Occupation of Father 


The socioeconomic status of a youth's family reflects not only its 
economic circumstances, but also the more intangible aspects of its style 
of life, and these in turn affect the ability and the desire of the 
youngster to be in school. It comes as no surprise, therefore, that a 
young man's school enrollment status is related to the occupation of his 
father during the youth's formative years.3 Nevertheless, there are 
interesting variations in this relationship depending on the age of the 
young man (Table 2.22). At ages 16 and 17, the relevant school is high 
school for the overwhelming majority of youth. At higher ages, and 
particularly those in the twenties, the relevant school is college. Thus, 
among the 16 and 17 year olds, enrollment status differentiates largely 
between those who are in high school and those who have dropped out. 

Among those 18-19 years old and those 20-24, enrollment status differentiates 
largely between those enrolled in college and those who have not gone that 
far. 


Among white youth 16 and 17 years old, sons of white-collar workers 
are considerably more likely to be enrolled in school than are those from 
families headed by other categories of workers; but there is little, if 
any, difference in enrollment rates among sons of blue-collar, service, 
and farm workers. In the later teens, however, and in the twenties, sons 
of farm workers are considerably less likely than youngsters from 
blue-collar families to be in school. For the entire group of whites 
16-24 years of age, 65 percent of the young men from white-collar homes 
are enrolled, as compared with about“45 percent of those from homes headed 
by blue-collar or service workers and only 32 percent of those from farm 
families. 


In the case of black youth, among both teenagers and those in their 
twenties, enrollment ratios appear to decline as one moves from 
white-collar, through blue-collar and service, to farm occupations. For 


3 Cf. Charles B. Nam, A. Lewis Rhodes, and Robert E. Herriott, 
"School Retention by Race, Religion, and Socioeconomic Status," Tonge 
of Human Resources, Vol. III (Spring, 1968), p. 178; Herbert Bienstock, 
"Realities of the Job Market for the High School Dropout," in Daniel 
Schreiber (ed.), Profile of the School Dropout (N.Y.: Random House, 1967), 
pp. 101-125; Vera C. Perella, and Forrest Bogan, "Out-of-School Youth, 
February 1963," Special Labor Force Report (Part 1), United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. LXXXVII, (November, 1964), pp. 1260-68; Thomas E, Swanstrom, 
"Out-of-School Youth, February 1963," Special Labor Force Report (Part IT), 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. LXXXVII, (December, 1964), pp. 1416-24. 
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the total 16-24 year age group of blacks, the enrollment ratios for young 
men whose fathers were in these occupational categories, respectively, 

are 68 percent, 41 percent, 38 percent, and 21 percent. It is exceedingly 
important to note that the differences in overall enrollment ratios between 
blacks and whites are in large measure explained by differences between 
the two color groups in socioeconomic status of family of origin. For 
the total age group 16-24, half of the whites, but only two-fifths of the 
blacks, are enrolled. However, youth from white-collar families are 
equally likely to be enrolled (about two-thirds) regardless of color. 
Also, among the sons of blue-collar workers, the difference between 
enrollment rates of whites and blacks (45 percent versus 41 percent) is 
minimal. In the service and farm categories, enrollment rates of whites 
are substantially higher than those of blacks, but the composition of 
these two categories of occupations differs as between the two color 
groups to an even greater extent than the other types of occupations. 


Type of Community 


The type of community in which the youth lived at age 14 bears a 
substantial relationship to whether he is currently enrolled in school 
(Table 2.23). Among white youth between the ages of 16 and 24, those 
with rural farm or nonfarm backgrounds are considerably less likely to 
be enrolled in school than those from urban communities. Compared with 
an average enrollment rate of 51 percent. for all white youth in this age 
category, rural farm youth have a rate of 33 percent and rural nonfarm 
youth a rate of 41 percent. The highest enrollment rate (65 percent) 
exists among those youth from the suburbs of large cities. Intermediate 
between these extremes are the enrollment rates of youth from urban areas 
(about 55 percent). There is virtually no variation according to size of 
urban area. The pattern for black youth is very much the same as that 
for white,except that those from rural nonfarm areas are hardly less 
likely to be enrolled in school than those from urban areas. It is note- 
worthy that the substantially lower enrollment rates of blacks than of 
whites do not prevail among those with rural nonfarm backgrounds. Among 
this group, the enrollment ratio is 41 percent for whites and 40 percent 
for piacks. 


Early Home Environment 


Family structure The structure of a youth's family when he was 
age 14 apparently has a substantial bearing on the likelihood of his 


4 Nam, Rhodes, and Herriott have reported that one-half of the 
inter-color difference in enrollment rates in a sample of 3,000 young men 
and women 16-17 years of age could be accounted for by father's occupational 
status, and that much of the remaining difference was explained by religion 
and region Of sresidence. Sibid. peel/i. 
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continuing his education (Table 2.24). Among young white men between the 
ages of 16 and 24, about one-half of those who at age 14 were living with 
their natural parents currently are enrolled in school, as compared with 
slightly under two-fifths of all other youth. It is interesting that ; 
the relationship in the case of black youth, although in the same direction, 
is not nearly so strong. The enrollment rate of those who at age 14 were 
living with their mother and father is 4O percent compared with 37 percent 
for those in family units with one or both natural parents absent. It 
should be noted that when one considers only youth from "broken" homes, 
there is no perceptible difference between whites and blacks in the 
probability of their remaining in school. The observed relationship 
between. family structure and school attendance may simply be a reflection 
of differences in financial resources, but it also may reflect the 
independent effect of the nature of family life on the youngster's 
motivation and interest in school. 


Table 2.24 School Enrollment Status, by Living Arrangement at 
Age 14: Males 16-24 Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


School Father Total Father Total 
enrollment and or and Or 


status mother average }j/ mother average 


Enrolled 
Not enrolled 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


Nationality There are fairly substantial differences in the school 
enrollment rates of white youth between the ages of 16 and 24 depending 
upon their national origin (Table 2.25). Those whose families have lived 
in the United States or Canada for at least three generations are less 
likely to be enrolled in school than those whose families have immigrated 
more recently from European countries. Native Americans have an enrollment 
rate of 47 percent compared with 63 percent for youth whose families 
originated in Central or Eastern Europe, 57 percent for those from Southern 
Europe, and 54 percent for those from Northern or Western Europe, although 
the numbers in the latter category are so small as to make this estimated 
enrollment rate rather unreliable. Youth with recent origins in Latin 
America are about as likely to be enrolled in school as are those whose 
families have lived in North America for three generations (48 percent 
versus 47 percent). 
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Exposure to reading material Another indicator of early home 
environment that bears a profound relationship to the probability of a 
youngster's remaining in school is provided by the data in Table 2.26 
which show enrollment rates in relation to the youth's exposure to reading 
material in his home when he was 14 years of age. White youth between the 
ages of 16 and 24 whose families had a library card and regularly received 
a newspaper and magazines, currently have a school enrollment rate of 
61 percent, compared to 42 percent for those who lacked any one of these 
three types of reading material, 27 percent for those who lacked two, and 
14 percent for those who lacked all three. It is very curious that for 
black youth the relationship between these two variables is not nearly so 
strong as it is for white. For instance, on the basis of this measure, 
the most culturally deprived white youth is only one-fourth as likely to 
be enrolled in school as the most privileged youth; but the rate for black 
youth in the lowest category is more than half as high as the rate for the 
top category. As a consequence, it is only among the youth with exposure 
to all three types of reading material that the whites manifest a sub- 
stantially higher probability of remaining in school than the blacks. 


Table 2.26 School Enrollment Status, by Exposure to Reading Material 
at Age 14: Males 16-24 Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


School Had newspaper, 
enrollment magazines, and 
status library card 


Lacked Lacked Lacked 
one two all three 


WHITES 


Enrolled ho 

Not enrolled 58 
Total percent 100 
Total number 


(thousands) 


Enrolled 
Not enrolled 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


ho 


In the second category, the enrollment rate for whites is only slightly 
higher than that for blacks (42 percent versus 38 percent) and, in the 
two lowest categories, the rates for blacks are actually substantially 
higher than those for whites. These results are rather puzzling. They 
suggest that the indicators of cultural environment that we have used do 
not have the same implications in black families as in white and are 
perhaps, therefore, not as appropriate a measure for the blacks. 


High School Curriculum 


There is a substantial relationship between the high school curriculum 
a youth pursues and the probability of his being in school (Table 2.27). 
This is, of course, hardly surprising for youth in their late teens and 
their early twenties since those in college preparatory curricula are 
obviously much more likely to go on to college. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the relationship also prevails among those who are 16 and 17 years 
old. The enrollment rate for white youth in this age group who pursued 
the college preparatory curriculum is 96 percent in contrast to 81 percent 
for those in the general curriculum and 82 percent for those in the 
vocational curriculum. Thus it appears that youth in the general and 
vocational curricula are not only less likely than those in the college 
preparatory curriculum to continue their education beyond high school, 
but they are also more likely to drop out of high school before graduating. 

Among the 20-24 year age group, those who had college preparatory work 
in high school are about two-and-a-half times as likely to be enrolled in 
school as those in the general curriculum. Perhaps more interesting than 
this finding, however, is that no high school curriculum is an absolute 
bar to college enrollment. Approximately one in twelve of the relatively 
small nunber of youth between the ages of 20 and 24 in the vocational or 
commercial curricula in high school is currently enrolled in college. 
This is true also of almost a fifth of those who had been enrolled in the 
general curriculum. 


The pattern for black youth is very similar to that for whites. It 
seems clear from the data in Table 2.27 that a substantial portion of the 
difference in enrollment rates between white and black youth is attributable 
to the same factors that produce different distributions according to high 
school curriculum. The overall differential in enrollment rate between 
black and white youth between the ages of 16 and 24 who have completed at 
least one year of high school is 9 percentage points (54 percent versus 


5 Ge wpienstock,© op. Git.) p..122. "Of students ‘enrolled in: the 12th 
grade in October, 1959, 4.1 percent of those in the college preparatory 
curriculum, 12.7 percent of those in the vocational and commercial curricula 
and 18.3 percent of those in the general curriculum did not graduate with 
their class. 
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45 percent). Between blacks and whites from college preparatory high 
school curricula, the differential, however, is only 6 percentage points 
(73 percent versus 67 percent) and, between the two color groups from the 
general curriculum in high school, the differential is only 3 percentage 
points (41 percent versus 38 percent). In the case of those who pursue 
the vocational curriculum in high school, the enrollment rate of the 
blacks is actually very slightly higher than that of the whites (43 percent 
versus 41 percent). 


Health Condition 


The relationship between health and enrollment status is a rather 
curious one, which at the moment, we are unable to explain (Table 2.28). 
For the entire age group 16-24, those who report no health problem that 
affects their school, work, or other activity are slightly more likely 
to be enrolled than those who have some problem. In the case of the 
whites, the difference is only 2 percentage points (51 percent versus 
4Q percent) and, in the case of the blacks, it is 4 percentage points 
(40 percent versus 36 percent). For both color groups, however, there 
is a fairly substantial difference among the 18 and 19 year olds. White 
youth in this age category with no health problems have an enrollment 
rate of 58 percent, compared with 51 percent for those with problems. 
Among blacks, the differential is even larger: an enrollment rate of 
40 percent for those with no health problems and 29 percent for those 
suffering some health limitation. Why the differences should be pronounced 
among the youth in their late teens and scarcely observable among those in 
their earlier teens and twenties is by no means clear. As has been 
indicated, there are other respects in which the health variable behaves 
strangely. It is hoped that our continued exploration of the behavior 
of this variable will shed some light on the results that have been 
reported here. 


III SUMMARY 


There are very dramatic differences between white and black youth 
with respect to a large number of socioeconomic variables that may be 
expected to have profound effects on labor market experience and behavior. 
Blacks are more likely than whites to grow up in rural farm areas and in 
very large cities rather than in smaller towns or suburbs. They are much 
less likely than whites to have lived with both their natural parents. 

In terms of whatever indicator of socioeconomic status one chooses to use, 
they fall far below whites. As a result, black youth are considerably 
less likely than white youth to be enrolled in school. If enrolled, they 
are less likely than whites to be in the college preparatory curriculum 
and, compared with whites, are not quite so advanced in grade relative to 
age. Among young men not enrolled in school, blacks are considerably 
less likely than whites to be married. They have completed fewer years 
of school, on the average, than whites, and are also less likely to have 
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had vocational training outside the formal educational system. Moreover, 


the training that black youth receive is less likely than that of white 
youth to be for white-collar work. 


The factors that are related to a young man's enrollment status are 
substantially the same for whites and blacks. The father's occupation 
has a marked influence not only on whether a young man goes on to college, 
but on whether he completes high school. The type of community in which 
the youngster grows up also is important. Those with rural backgrounds 
are much less likely to be enrolled in school than those from urban areas. 
The youth who has grown up in a home with both natural parents present is 
much more likely to be enrolled than one who has lived in a "broken" home. 
The cultural environment in which the youth has grown up, as measured by 
the amount of reading material in the home, bears a strong relationship 
with the young man's enrollment status, as does the high school curriculum 
in which he was enrolled. The youth in a college preparatory curriculum 
is not only more likely than one in the general or vocational curriculum 
tO gO on to college, but he is also less likely to drop out of school 
before receiving his high school diploma. Finally, among white youth, 
native Americans are less likely to remain in school than those of other 
nationalities. Needless to say, there are substantial intercorrelations 
among these variables, and the independent influence that each of them 
exercises cannot be ascertained until a multivariate analysis is made. 


Pee certo yeinportans COsnoce thaw much. af nov all. of the 
inter-color difference in enrollment ratios appears to be a reflection 
of differences between the two color groups with respect to some of the 
aforementioned underlying variables. For instance, among families headed 
by white-collar workers, black and white youth are equally likely to be 
enrolled; among blue-collar families the enrollment ratio of blacks is 
only slightly less than that of whites. In view of the grossness of the 
occupational categories and the known differences between blacks and 
whites in occupational structure within each of the major categories, it 
seems entirely possible that if one could control completely for occupation 
of father the enrollment rates of black youth would be as high as, or 
higher than, those of white. 
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CHAPTER THREE* 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Of the approximately 16 million young men 14 to 24 years of age in 
the civilian noninstitutional population in 1966, 69 percent are estimated, 
on the basis of our survey, to have been in the labor force in the autumn 
of that year. About 10.3 million were employed and 0.8 million were 
unemployed, an unemployment rate of 7.5 percent. These estimates produced 
by our longitudinal study (IGS) differ rather substantially from the 
official estimates yielded for the same age group of young men by the 
Current Population Survey (CPS). Specifically, the IGS estimates of 
both employment and unemployment are higher than those of the CPS, by 
almost 2.1 million in the case of the former and somewhat over 0.3 million 
in the case of the latter--differences far too large to be reasonably 
attributable to sampling variation. The pattern of these differences 
as between students and nonstudents and among different age groups, as 
well as the possible reasons for them, are explored in Appendix E. In 
this chapter we describe the labor force and employment status of the 
young men as registered by the longitudinal survey, and seek to uncover 
the correlates of labor force participation and unemployment. 


I VARIATION IN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 


The ages 14 to 24 include a very substantial range in the develop- 
ment and maturation of a young man, particularly from the standpoint of 
his participation in productive economic activity. In the early teens, 
the youth is typically just beginning his secondary education; rarely 
does he have financial responsibilities. Even if he wants to work at 
all regularly, the vast majority of jobs in the economy are closed to 
him because of his lack of skills and because of legal impediments such 
as compulsory school attendance laws and child labor laws. By his 
mid-twenties, on the other hand, the typical young man has left school, 
is married, and is working full time. 


In addition to the obvious variation by age, there is also considerable 
variation within narrow age categories in the extent of labor market 
participation. Among this age group of males, unlike those who are older, 
there is a considerable element of discretion in labor market activity. 

Even among the oldest of the cohort, school is not an uncommon activity, 
and students, even of this age, can remain outside the labor force without 


* This chapter was written by Herbert S. Parnes and Robert C. Miljus. 
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sacrificing respectability. On the other hand, there are opportunities 
for even the youngest students in the age category to work for pay, and 
many of them do so with greater or lesser regularity. Thus, it is 
interesting to inquire what characteristics of young men are associated 
with the likelihood of their being in the labor force. 


School Enrollment Status, Age, and Color 


It comes as no surprise that the school enrollment status of male 
youth. shows a stronger relationship to labor force participation than any 
other single factor we have investigated (Table 3.1). For the total age 
group, the participation rate is 52 percent for students as opposed to 
96 percent for those out of school. This relationship prevails for all 
age categories, although to somewhat different degrees; among those 22-0 
years of age, the difference in participation rates for students and 
nonstudents is about 28 percentage points, which is smaller than for any 
other age category. The general pattern is the same for both whites and 
blacks. Among the latter, the participation rate of students is only 
half that of nonstudents; but of those 22-24 years of age, the difference 
is less than 10 percentage points. 


Age As is implied by the foregoing, age also has a strong influence 
on labor force participation. For the total cohort of young men, there 
is a rather smooth rise in the rate, from 42 percent for those 14-15 
years old to 93 percent for the 22-24 year age group (Table 3.1). Among 
students the rate rises from 41 percent for the 14-15 year olds to 71 
percent for those 22-24 years of age. This increase is not continuous, 
however. The 20-21 year olds have a rate about 4 percentage points below 
those 18-19. As will be seen below, this probably reflects the lower 
participation by college students relative to high school students. In 
the case of youth not enrolled in school, there is a continuous increase 
from 91 percent for the 16-17 year age group to 98 percent for the 22-24 
year olds. Those 14-15 years of age who are out of school are so few in 
number that the estimate of their labor force participation rate is 
unreliable. By and large, the relationship between age and labor force 
participation is similar for black youth. 


Color The overall participation rates of white and black male 
youth are virtually identical, at about 69 percent (Table 3.1). However, 
when age is controlled, rather pronounced differences appear. Through 
age 19, the participation rates of the two groups are practically the 
same. ‘In the 20-21 and 22-24 year age groups, however, the rates for 
blacks are higher than those for whites by about 7 and 4 percentage points, 
respectively. When school enrollment status is controlled, as well as 
age, it turns out that the higher rates for black, as compared with white 
youth, in their early twenties are attributable primarily to their much 
lower rate of school attendance. Of men in their twenties who are 
enrolled in school, it is true that blacks have higher participation rates 
than whites. But among the much larger proportion of the age group who 
are not in school, the whites have the higher participation rates. To state 
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all this in another way, the color differentials in labor force partici- 
pation among those not in school are small, but rather consistently in 


the direction of higher rates for whites. Among students, black teenagers 


have lower rates than whites, but the relationship is reversed for those 
in their early twenties. 


Variation in Rates among Students 


Since school enrollment status makes such a substantial difference 
in the labor force status of young men, it is desirable to separate 
students and nonstudents for purposes of further analysis. We turn our 
attention first to young men enrolled in school and inquire what factors 
are associated with their labor force participation. 


Age and year of school It appears, at least in the case of whites, 


that age and year in school have independent effects on whether students 
are in the labor market (Table 3.2). Within each educational category, 
labor force participation increases with increasing age. However, age 
for age, college students have substantially lower rates than high school 
students. For example, among white high school seniors 14-17 years of 
age, the participation rate is 59 percent as compared with 44 percent 
for the same age group in the first three years of college. Similarly, 
the 18-24 year age group of high school seniors (almost all of whom are 
18-19 years old) have a rate that is 9 percentage points higher than 
that of the 18 and 19 year olds who are in the first three years of 
college. Thus, college students, despite their greater age, are less 
likely to be in the labor force than high school seniors. Moreover, 
Students in their senior year of college or in graduate work are less 
likely to be in the labor market than those in their first three years 
of college. Because of the small numbers of black youth in some of the 
age-educational attainment categories, the pattern among them is not so 
clear as in the case of the white. 


Educational plans of high school students The greater tendency 
of high school students than of college students to be in the labor force 
is presaged by the fact that college-bound high school students have 
lower labor force participation rates than their counterparts who do not 
plan to continue their education (Table 3.3). White students, 14-17 
years of age, who aspire to go to college have a participation rate of 
47 percent as compared with 51 percent for those who do not, and the 
difference is even greater in the case of the black youth. There are 
corresponding differences in the labor force participation of white 
youth 14-17 years old according to the high school curriculum in which 


they are enrolled (Table 3.4). Those in the college preparatory curriculum 
have lower rates than those in general, vocational, or commercial curricula. 


This relationship, however, does not hold for black students. 


D2 
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| Table 3.2 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Year of School Attending 
and Age: Male Students 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


Year of school 
attending and Labor force Labor force 
age Total number | participation}] Total number] Participation 


(thousands) | rate, survey (thousands)| rate, survey 
k week 


8 or less 
Total 14-2 
9-11 
P4a-15 
16-24 
Potal. 145); 
a2 
ull a ay 
18-24 
Wotels luo 
n—.5 
R17. 
1219 
| pQ-2) 
| Total 1l4-oh 
16 or more 
ey OL 
pe2oh 
Mota) L424 
Total or average 
14-15 
emily, 
45-19 
20-21 
20-2) 
Total 14-24 
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Tables 5 Current Labor Force Participation Rates, by Educational 
Goal: Male Students 14-17 Years of Age, by Color | 


Educational Labor force 
goal participatio | 
rate, survey | 


Complete high 
school or less 

Enter college 

Total or average 


How does one explain these consistent differences between college 
and high school students and, indeed, between high school students 
destined for college and those who are not? One plausible explanation 
is that those who attend or plan to enter college are from higher income 
families, and that their lower participation results simply from their 
greater financial resources. Another explantion is that those who are 
college bound, as well as those already in college, are more serious 
students and, therefore, less willing to jeopardize their scholastic 
standing by working. Finally, it is possible that differences in social 
status between the two groups create different propensities to seek work 
outside of school. 


Marital status By far the most influential determinant of the 
labor market activity of students is their marital status (Table 3.5). 
In every age category containing married males, the participation rate 
of those who are married and living with their wives is substantially 
greater than that of all others (over 95 percent of whom are "never 
married"). For example, among whites 22-24 years of age, 82 percent 
of the former as contrasted with 60 percent of the latter are in the 
labor force. (The number of black students who are married is too 
small for reliable estimates.) The higher participation rates of married 
studerits prevail irrespective of whether their wives are employed. 
Although there is only a small number of cases in which the wife of a 
student is not employed, in no such case is the husband not in the labor 
force. 


Family income From an examination of white male students between 
the ages of 14 and 24, it would appear that labor force participation 
varies inversely with family income. The rate declines more or less 
regularly from 57 percent of those in families whose incomes are under 
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Table 3.4 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and High School 
Curriculum: Male Students 14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in 
High School or College, by Color 


Age and high Labor force 
school curriculum |Total number| participation 


(thousands) | rate, survey rate, survey 
week week 


14-15 
Vocational 
Commercial 
College preparatory 
General 
Total or average 


16-17 
Vocational 
Commercial 
College preparatory 
General 
Total or average 


Total 14-17 
Vocational 
Commercial 
College preparatory 
General 
Total or average 
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Table 3.5 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age, Marital Status and 
Employment Status of Wife: Male Students 18-24 Years of Age, 
by Color 


Age, marital 

status and Labor force Labor force 

employment Total number| participation participation 

status of wife (thousands) rate, survey rate, survey 
week week 


18-19 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 
Total or average 


20-21 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 
Total or average 


22-2h 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 
Total or average 


Total 18-24 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 
Total or average 
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$4,000 to 49 percent of those in families with incomes of $10,000 or more 
(Table 3.6). But this relationship probably confounds a number of diverse 
influences. In the oldest age category, the family whose income is reported 
frequently consists of the young man and his wife who are living alone; 

in the youngest category, the family almost always comprises the youngsters, 
his parents, and siblings. 


To avoid the contaminating effects of differences in age, level of 
schooling, and marital status, one can focus on the students 14-17 years 
of age. This is a reasonably homogeneous group from the point of view 
that almost all are in high school, unmarried, and living with their 
parents. Their own contribution to family income, even when working, is 
generally minimal. Among whites in this category, contrary to expectation, 
labor force participation of the youngster is independent of the income 
of the family. The range of rates is only 4 percentage points--from 47 
percent to 51 percent--and even this very limited variation is not 
systematic with respect to income. In the case of black youth, the rate 
shows more variation, but behaves quite erratically with respect to income. 
However, the participation rate of those in families with annual incomes 
of $6,000.or more is 10 percentage points lower than that in families with 
lower incomes. 


Local unemployment rate The labor force participation of male 
students appears to be strongly sensitive to the rate of unemployment in 
the local labor market area. In all age groups, and for both white and 
black youth, participation in the labor market is much less likely where 
unemployment rates are high than where they are low (Table 3.7). For the 
age cohort as a whole, the participation rates of white students are 56 
percent in areas where 1960 unemployment rates were under 4.2 percent and 
43 percent in areas where 1960 unemployment exceeded 6.2 percent. Among 
blacks, the corresponding participation rates are 49 percent and 38 percent. 
These differences suggest a rather pronounced discouraged worker effect 
among youth enrolled in school. 


1 Cf. William G. Bowen and T.A. Finegan, "Labor Force Participation 
and Unemployment" in Arthur M. Ross (ed.), Employment Policy and the Labor 
Market (Berkely: University of California Press, 1965), pp. 138-142. 
Another labor market variable used by Bowen and Finegan in their analysis 
of the factors affecting labor force participation of teenage males was 
an "index of demand," that is, the percentage of civilian employment in 
the area accounted for by agriculture and retail trade. These are the 
two industries which, nationally, employ the largest concentrations of 
teenage males. In their multiple regression analysis, Bowen and Finegan 
found a significant positive relationship between this index and labor 
force participation. In the present study, when PSU's are divided into 
those with high and those with low levels of demand for teenage employment, 
no difference in the labor force participation of teenage students is 
found. 
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Table 3.6 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Total Family Income 
in Previous 12 Months: Male Students 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


Age and 
total family 
income 


14-17 
Less than $4,000 
$4 000-5 ,999 
$6 ,000-7 ,499 
$7 ,500-9 ,999 
$10,000 and over 
Total or average 


18-19 
Less than $4,000 


$4 ,000-5 ,999 
$6 ,000-7 ,499 


$7 ,500-9,999 
$10,000 and over 
Total or average 


20-2) 
Less than $4,000 
$4 ,000-5 ,999 
$6 ,000-7 ,499 
$7 ,500-9,999 
$10,000 and over 
Total or average 


Total 14-2 
Less than $4,000 
$4. ,000-5 ,999 
$6 ,000-7 499 
$7 ,500-9 ,999 
$10,000 and over 
Total or average 
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Table 3.7 


Age and PSU 
unemployment 
rate in 1960 


4-17 
Less than 4.2 percent 
4 ,2-6.2 percent 
More than 6.2 percent 
Total or average 


8-19 

Less than 4.2 percent 
4,2-6.2 percent 

More than 6.2 percent 
Total or average 


20-24 
Less than 4.2 percent 
4,2-6.2 percent 
More than 6.2 percent 
Total or average 


4.2-6.2 percent 
More than 6.2 percent 
Total or average 


Rate in 1960: 


(thousands) |rate, survey 


week 


(thousands ) 


Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and PSU Unemployment 
Male Students 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


rate, survey 
week 


By) 


Variation in Rates among Youth Not Enrolled in School 


As would be expected, young men who are not enrolled in school are 
far more homogeneous in labor force status than those who are in school. 
Nevertheless, almost 5 percent of the total age group out of school are 
not in the labor force, and there are a number of variables that dis- 
criminate between those who are and those who are not. 


Age and educational attainment The increasing rate of labor force 
participation with age already has been pointed out. Table 3.8 indicates 
that, except for the generally lower participation rates of men with 
eight or fewer years of school, there is no consistent relationship between 
educational attainment and labor force participation. For the total age 
group of whites, those with less than nine years of school have a labor 
force participation rate of 90 percent; all other educational attainment 
categories range between 96 percent (those with 16 or more years) and 
98 percent (those with 13-15 years). 


On theoretical grounds, one would except labor force participation 
to be positively correlated with educational attainment for at least 
three reasons. First, education should be positively related to potential 
earnings, which in turn may be expected to be positively related to labor 
force participation.2 Second, one would expect an inverse relationship 
between education and long-term unemployment (and, therefore, withdrawal 
from the labor force). Third, the higher the education attainment, the 
greater the psychic rewards of working, which should lead to higher 
participation rates. The failure to find a positive relation between 
educational attainment and labor force participation may result from 
hidden correlations. Since one expects a positive association between 
nonlabor income and educational status, and since there are theoretical 
reasons for expecting nonlabor income to be negatively related to labor 
force participation, we may obtain a positive relationship between 
education and labor force participation when we control for total family 
income, excluding the earned income of the respondent. 


Among black youth, the relationship between education and labor 
force participation is in the expected direction, except that those with 
less than nine years of schooling have higher participation rates than 
those with 9 to 11 years of school. It is noteworthy that the somewhat 
lower overall participation rate of blacks than of whites (2 percentage 
points) is to some degree the result of differences between the two races 
in educational attainment. At both ends of the educational attainment 


2 We recognize that higher wage rates may have an income effect 
as well as a substitution effect. However, we agree with Bowen and 
Finegan that when labor supply is measured on an "all-or-nothing" basis 
by the labor force participation rate (rather than by number of hours), 
it is reasonable to believe that the substitution effect will predominate. 
See Bowen and Finegan, op.cit., p. 120n. 
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Table 3.8 


Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Highest Year of 
School Completed: Males 14-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
in School, by Color 


Age and 
highest 
year of 
school 
completed 


16 or more 
Tote. 
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continuum, the participation of blacks is higher than that of whites, 

and among those with high school diplomas the rate for blacks is only l 
percentage point below that of the whites. Only among the high school 
dropouts is the participation rate of blacks considerably lower than that 
of whites. 


The reasons for the difference between the two color groups in the 
relationship between education and labor market activity cannot be 
specified without further analysis. It seems likely, however, that the 
substantial difference between whites and blacks in the participation 
rates of the most poorly educated may be attributed to differences in 
physical and mental capacity. It seems reasonable to hypothesize that 
those whites who have not gone beyond elementary school include a larger 
proportion of mentally or physically incapacitated than the corresponding 
group of blacks. For the latter, economic and social factors are more 
likely to account for such early termination of education. 


Health and physical condition Among young men not enrolled in 
school, there is a strong relationship between labor force participation 
and health or physical condition (Table 3.9). White youth with some 
health problems have a participation rate of 90 percent, compared with 
97 percent for those with no such problems. This relationship prevails 
in all age categories, but becomes attenuated with increasing age. Among 
the 20-24 year age group, the difference in participation rates between 
those with health problems and those without is only 4 percentage points. 
In the case of blacks, although the same relationship exists for the 
total group, it is not consistent among all age groups. Among those 
18-19 years old, those with health limitations show higher participation 
rates than those without. 


Marital status Irrespective of age, marital status is related to 
labor force participation (Table 3.10). Among white youth 18-19 years 
old, the difference in participation rates between those who are married 
and living with their wives and all others is 10 percentage points. This 
drops to 5 points for those 20-21 and those 22-24. In all three age 
groups, the participation rate of married men stands at 100 percent. 
Among the blacks, the pattern ic very much the same as among the whites: 
the difference in participation rates between married and unmarried men 
exists in all age categories, but is smallest among the oldest. The very 
sharp differences in labor force participation between married and unmarried 
men may help to account for the rapid decline in unemployment rates between 
the late teens and early twenties. Since those continuously in the labor 
force are likely to experience less frictional unemployment than those who 
move in and out, the fact that the proportion of married men increases 
with age thus would account for at least part of the decline in the 
unemployment rate as age increases. 
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Table 3.9 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Effect of Health on 
Activity: Males 14-24 Years of Age, Not Enrolled in School, 
by Color 


Labor force | Labor force 
Age and effect of Total number | participation § Total number | participation 
health on activity | (thousands) rate, survey ff (thousands) rate, survey 
week 


14-17 
Does not limit 
activity 
Limits activity 
Total or average 


18-19 
Does not limit 
activity 
Limits activity 
Total or average 


20-24 
Does not limit 
activity 
Limits activity 
Total or average 


Total 14-24 
Does not limit 
activity 
| Limits activity 
Total or average 
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Table 3.10 
Employment Status of Wife: 


Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age, Marital Status and 
Males 18-24 Years of Age Not 


Enrolled in School, by Color 


Age, marital 
status and 
employment 
status of wife 


Labor force 

participation 

rate, survey 
week 


Total number 
(thousands ) 


18-19 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 
Total or average 


20-21 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 
Total or average 


22-2) 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 
Total or average 


Total 18-2) 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 
Total or average 
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Labor force 

participation 

rate, survey 
week 


Total number 
(thousands) 


Local unemployment rate The inverse relationship that has been 
seen to exist between the unemployment level in, the community and the 
labor force participation rate of male students does not prevail in the 
ease of young men who are not in school. The latter, presumably, are 
likely to be working or looking for work regardless of the level of job 
opportunities, while youth whose principal activity is school are more 
likely to be lured into the labor market by abundent opportunities or to 
be discouraged from seeking work by high unemployment. Among the entire 
age cohort of whites, variation in labor force participation ranges only 
from 96 percent to 95 percent as one moves from the labor markets with 
the lowest to those of the highest unemployment. Among blacks, inexpli- 
cably, the relationship is actually the reverse of that postulated by 
the discouraged-worker hypothesis. The participation rates range from 
91 percent in the areas where 1960 unemployment was under 4.2 percent to 
96 percent in those with 1960 unemployment of 6.2 percent or more. 3 


II THE INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The relatively high unemployment rate of young men is one of the 
chief symptoms of their labor market problems. Nevertheless, male youth 
are by no means a homogeneous group from the standpoint of the amount of 
unemployment they experience. In this section we examine some of the 
factors that are associated with variations in unemployment rates among 
them. 


School Enrollment Status, Age and Color 


With some exceptions, unemployment rates of male youth tend to vary 
systematically according to school enrollment status, color, and age. 
Except for those 14-15 years old, students in all age categories experience 
a much higher rate of unemployment than those not enrolled in school 
(Table 3.11). Among both those in and out of school, the rate is higher 
for blacks than for whites. Within the total age group of whites the 
unemployment rate is 11.9 percent for students, but only 3.0 percent for 
nonstudents. In comparison, black students have a rate of 18.5 percent 
as contrasted with 5.5 percent for nonstudents. 


Unemployment decreases with advancing age, but the relationship is 
not smooth; the rate drops precipitously beyond a certain age that differs 
as between students and nonstudents. For students, regardless of color, 
the sharp drop occurs between the teens and the early twenties: from 
about 13.0 percent to 4.0 percent in the case of white students and from 
21.2 percent to 3.2 percent for the black. 


3 As in the case of students, participation of teenage youth not 
enrolled in school is not systematically related to our "index of demand" 
for teenage labor (see footnote 1, page 57). 
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Among those not enrolled in school, the dividing line between very 
high and moderately low unemployment rates occurs at an earlier age. 
Youth 14-17 years of age have much higher rates than those in their late 
teens and early twenties. In the case of whites, the unemployment rate 
drops from 10.0 percent for those 14-17 to 4.2 percent for those 18-19. 
To a considerable extent this doubtless reflects the higher proportion 
of high school dropouts among the younger age category. 


The unemployment rate for black teenagers is greater than that of 
white, regardless of school enrollment status. In contrast, there is 
very little difference in unemployment rates between white and black 
youth in their early twenties. The rate for those 20-24 years of age is 
less than 4.0 percent for students and nonstudents alike, regardless of 
eolor. 


Occupation and Industry 


Among both students and those not enrolled in school, there are 
systematic occupational differences in unemployment rates that are 
somewhat similar to those which prevail for the total experienced labor 
force in the United States. Operatives and nonfarm laborers have the 
highest rates; professional and technical, and managerial workers, the 
lowest (Table 3.12). Students have higher tnemployment rates in all 
occupational categories than those not enrolled in school, and the 
| differences are substantial except in the case of professional and 
| managerial workers. Among white students, there are only two occupational 

categories (professional-managerial and service) where fewer than 10 

percent are unemployed. Among white youth not enrolled in School at 

unemployment rates are under 2 percent except for operatives (3.9 percent ) 

and nonfarm laborers (11.4 percent). In the case of black youth, numbers 

permit reliable comparisons of students and nonstudents only in the operative, 

laborer, service, and farm categories. In each of these, unemployment 
rates for students are at least four times as high as for nonstudents, 
except in the case of laborers, where they are over twice as great. 


Industrial variation in the incidence of unemployment is not as 
great as the variation by occupation (Table 3.13). Among white youth 
not enrolled in school, the range is from a high of 4.5 percent in 
construction to a low of 2.0 percent in a miscellaneous category that 
includes mining, transportation and communications, and finance, insurance, 
and real estate. In the case of white students, except for construction 
(29.8 percent), the range is from 9.1 percent (services) to 16.4 percent 
(manufacturing). 


Marital Status 


The probability of unemployment among young men seems to be related 
to their marital status, but the relationship is less consistent fox 
those not enrolled in school than for students (Table 3.14). In the 
case of students, married youth have lower unemployment rates than their 
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Table 3,12 Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Major 
Occupation Group: Males 14-24 Years of Age in the Labor 
Force, by Color 


Major occupation Total Percent Total Percent 
group number unemployed number unemployed 
(thousands) (thousands ) 


Enrolled in school 


Professional, 
technical, nonfarm 
managers, and 
proprietors 

Clerical 

Sales 

Craftsmen and foremen 

Operatives 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service 

Farmers, farm managers, 
and farm laborers 

Total or average 
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Not enrolled in school 


Professional, 
technical, nonfarm 
managers, and 
proprietors 

Clerical 

Sales 

Craftsmen and foremen 

Operatives 

Nonfarm laborers 

service 

Farmers, farm managers, 
and farm laborers 

Total or average 
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Table 3.13 Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Major Industry 
Division: Males 14-24 Years of Age in the Labor Force, by Color 


WHITES BLACKS 
Total number Percent Total number Percent 
(thousands ) unemployed (thousands ) unemployed 


Enrolled in school 


Major industry 
division 


Agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Trade 

Services, including 
public administration 

Other (1) 

Total or average 


AGS 
a 


Not enrolled in school 


Agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries 

Construction 

Manufaeturing 

Trade 

Services, including 
public administration 

Other (1) 

Total or average 


(1) Other includes mining; transportation and communications; and finance, 
insurance, and real estate industries. 
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Table 3.14 Unemployment Rates, by Age, School Enrollment Status, 
and Marital Status: Males 18-24 Years of Age in the 
Labor Force, by Color 


Age and WHITES BLACKS 
marital status Total number | Percent Total number Percent 
(thousands ) | unemployed (thousands ) | unemployed 
Enrolled in school 


18-19 
Married, 
Other 
MOGatl mor 

20-21 
Married, 
Other 
ARoyeeyIl Cre 

22-2 
Married, 
Other 
Total or 


spouse present 
average 
spouse present 
average 
spouse present 


average 


Total 18-24 


Married, 
Other 
Total or 


18-19 
Married, 
Other 
Total or 
20-21 
Married, 
Other 
Total or 
22-24 
Married, 
Other 
Tota laor 


Total 18-2) 


Married, 
Other 
Total or 
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spouse present 


average 


spouse present 
average 
spouse present 
average 
spouse present 
average 
spouse present 


average 
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unmarried peers; in general, the relationship prevails regardless of age 
_or color. Among white students 18-24 years of age, for example, the 

/ unemployment rate is 2.6 percent for those who are married compared with 
10.4 percent for all others. Part of this difference, of course, reflects 
the influence of age, but a substantial portion remains when age is 
controlled. Among white students 22-24 years of age, the unemployment 
rate is 1.3 percent for those who are married and 6.2 percent for those 
who are not. 


Among youth not enrolled in school, the relationship between marital 
status and unemployment depends upon age. In the 20-24 year age group, 
there is almost no difference between married and unmarried white youth 
and very little difference in the case of the black. However, among 
teenagers, regardless of color, married men have lower unemployment rates 
than those who are not married. The percentage point difference is 3.4 
for white youth 18-19 years old and 5.4 for black youth of this age. 


Health and Physical Condition 


Whether a young man reports a health problem or physical condition 
that limits his school or work activity in any way might be expected to 
be related to his unemployment experience.for several reasons. For one 
thing, the range of employment opportunities open to him would probably 
be somewhat smaller than for a youth without such limitations. Moreover, 
he might be somewhat less vigorous in his search for work and somewhat 
less attractive to potential employers. This expected relationship 
prevails in the case of black youth both in and out of school, but not 
in the case of white (Table 3.15). Black students with health problems 
have an unemployment rate of 27.5 percent, compared with a rate of 17.4 
percent for those with no health limitation. Among white students, on 
the other hand, the difference is only 2 percentage points, and in the 
opposite direction. 


Table 3.15 Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Effect 
of Health on Activity: Males 14-24 Years of Age in the 
Labor Force, by Color 


WATTES [honk sae stscKse dik Hivos 


Total number Percent Total number Percent 
(thousands ) unemployed || (thousands) unemployed 


Enrolled in school 


Effect of 


activity 61 as 
Limits activity 5. Ole 
Total or average 5S : 


Does not limit 
activity 
Limits activity 


Total or average 


In the case of youth not enrolled in school, there is again a dif- 
ference in the expected direction among black youth. Those with health 
problems are twice as likely to be unemployed as those without such prob- 
lems (10.3 percent versus 5.1 percent). In contrast, for the total age 
group of whites there is no difference in unemployment rate between those 
who report health problems (2.4 percent) and those who do not (3.1 percent). 
It is very interesting, however, that a rather strong relationship exists 
among whites 14-17 years of age. In this age group, youth with health 
problems have an unemployment rate of 20.3 percent compared to 8.7 percent 
for those without health problems. Although presently available tabula- 
tions do not permit a confident interpretation of this finding, a possible 
explanation is that white youth under age 18 who are not enrolled in school 
include a disproportionately high number of individuals with serious mental 
or physical limitations. 


Previous Unemployment 


The fact that the incidence of unemployment varies so substantially 
among persons with different demographic and economic characteristics 
suggests that unemployment may be a repetitive experience for many who 
suffer it. Thesdata in Table 3.16\provide strong evidence thatethis as 
in fact the case. For both students and nonstudents, and among both color 
groups, the likelihood of current unemployment increases with the amount 
of unemployment experienced in the past 12 months. Not much importance 
can be attached to the fact that current unemployment rate is very much 
higher for those who have had some unemployment during the past 12 months 
than for those who have not, since very frequently the’ same spéll of uUnemes 
ployment is involved. But the fact that the current rate is higher for 
those with two or more spells of unemployment in the past 12 months than 
for those with only one spell establishes unambiguously the "repeater" 
phenomenon: those currently unemployed who had at least two spells of 
unemployment in the past 12 months must have had at least one spell dis- 
tinct from the current one. Thesrelationsip as clear for all groups 
except the black youth enrolled in school, where.small numbers of cases 
make a confident conclusion impossible. 


Educational Attainment and Training 


As would be expected, the incidence of unemployment among youth no 
longer in school decreases as educational attainment increases, but there 
is a very interesting interaction between number of years of school com- 
pleted and age (Table 3.17). High school dropouts experience very high 
rates of unemployment in the period immediately following their depar- 
ture ifrom school, but the disability, at lease ae reflected in: the 
unemployment rate, is not a permanent one. For example, white youth 
between the ages of 14 and 17 who have left high school without a diploma 
have an unemployment rate of 16.8 percent. In the 18-19 year and the 
20-24 year age categories, however, white high school dropouts have unem- 
ployment rates of around 2 percent. The much higher rates of the younger 
teenagers are doubtless due, at least in part, to their ineligibility 


te 


under child labor laws for many types of employment, and perhaps also to 
their greater liability to the draft. Among blacks the pattern is similar, 
except that the relative disability imposed by less than a completed high 
school education is longer lasting. 


Among young men who left school with eight or fewer years of educa- 
tion, whites have higher unemployment rates than blacks (6.7 percent ver- 
sus 2.9 percent). It will be recalled that white out-of-school youth in 
this educational attainment category also were less likely than the black 
to be in the labor force. Our hypothesis, relevant to both these relation- 
ships, is that white youth with eight or fewer years of education are more 
likely than the black in this category to have serious mental or physical 
disabilities. Another factor that may be responsible for part of the dif- 
ference is the larger proportion of black youth than of white youth who 
reside in rural farm areas, where opportunities for employment of those 
with very limited educations are greater than in urban areas. 


Table 3.16 Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Number 
of Spells of Unemployment in Past 12 Months: Males 14-24 


Years of Age, in the Labor Force with Work Experience in 
Past 12 Months, by Color 


WHITES | BLACKS 
Total number Percent Total number Percent 
(thousands) unemployed || (thousands) unemployed 
Enrolled in school 
6.4 


374 13ev 


Spells of 
unemp Loyment 


None 

One 

iWwiOmOre nore 
Weta. Or average 


I oe 


None 
One WAS 
two Or more 5 eeD 


Woral or average 


There is limited evidence that unemployment experience of young 
men not enrolled in school is related not only to the amount of educa- 
tion they have had, but to the curriculum they pursued in high school 
(Table 3.18). The analysis is confined to the group 16-19 years of 
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Table 3 al7 Unemployment Rates, by Age and Highest Year of School Completed: 
Males 14-24 Years of Age in the Labor Force and Not 
Enrolled in School, by Color 


WHITES BLACKS 


Tota Tota Percen 
number unemployed 
(thousands) 


Age and highest 
year of school 
completed 


14-17 
Less than 12 
ce 
Total or average 


18-19 


Less than 12 de® a 
12 or more 6.0 
Total or average ae 


20-2 


Ney KSA pay (OE J) t) 
oS Keompe) (ee) OVNINO ON 


Less than 12 Sse 

ieee Oe 

13-15 2.0 : 
16 or more 0.0 

Total or average ay 

Total 14-24 

Less than 12 4.9 ton 
12 148 382 
13-15 iB at. 0.0 
16 or more 0.0 0.0 
Total or average 320 Dan 
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of age who have had some high school in order to control to some extent 
for educational attainment. In other words, most of the group tabulated 
are high school graduates who have not gone on to college, although high 
school dropouts also are included, as are some who may have had a year or 
two of college. 


Table 3.18 Unemployment Rates, by High School Curriculum: Males 16-19 
Years of Age, in the Labor Force and Not Enrolled in 
School, 1) by Color 


Pathe cng WEE esate Aint | ocak snp BLACK sca an. al 


Total number Percent Total number Percent 
thousands) | unemployed (thousands) | unemployed 
36 e 


High school 
curriculum 


Vocational 


Commercial 9 
College 

preparatory BE, 
General a5) 
Total or average 228 


(1) Includes only those respondents who have completed at least one 
year of high school. 


Both white and black youth who had been enrolled in college prepara- 
tory courses are less likely to be unemployed than those from most other 
curricula. Absolute numbers are large enough for comparison in the case 
of whites who had been in college preparatory, general, and vocational 
curricula. Those in the college preparatory curriculum have an unemployment 
rate of only 1.6 percent, compared with about 4 percent for those in the 
vocational curriculum and around 7 percent for those in the general 
curriculum. The pattern for blacks is similar. 


These differences are almost certainly in part a reflection of 
differences in educational attainment, since dropout rates are considerably 
lower among high school students in the college preparatory curriculum than 
in the other curricula. Nevertheless, careful comparison of the relationship 
between educational attainment and unemployment and the relationship shown 
here between high school curriculum and unemployment points to the conclusion 
that the latter is at least in part independent of educational attainment. 

It seems likely that this relationship reflects a selective process in which 
qualitatively superior students are more likely to enter the college 
preparatory high school curriculum, even when they do not go on to college. 


1€. 


Whether a young man has vocational training in addition to his 
regular schooling also may make some difference in his unemployment 
experience, although the evidence at this point is not completely consistent 
(Table 3.19). Teenage whites who have had some training have an unemploy- 
ment rate almost two points lower than those who have had none. Among 
whites in their twenties, there is virtually no difference between those 
who have had one program and those who have had none. 


Black youth with some training are only a third as likely to be 
unemployed as those with none. The respective unemployment rates are 
12.3 and 4.0 for those in their teens and 3.6 and 1.2 for those in their 
twenties. These data are consistent with the hypothesis that the voca- 
tional training youth receive outside of regular school tends to reduce 
the risk of unemployment--more so for teenagers than for those in their 
twenties, and more so for blacks than for whites. 


Methods of Job Search 


The methods whereby unemployed male youth seek jobs are not substan- 
tially different from those used by the total male labor force. The 
emphasis is primarily on informal means rather than formal institutions 
such as employment agencies (Table 3.20). Youth not enrolled in school 
are less likely than students to rely on a single method of seeking work. 
Larger proportions of nonstudents use a combination of methods and smaller 
proportions rely exclusively on contacting employers. Those not enrolled 
in school also are more likely than students to use the public employment 
service. 


In the case of students, there are no substantial differences between 
the job-seeking methods of whites and blacks. For both groups the principal 
method is checking "directly with employers" (about 45 percent). Comparable 
proportions of both groups--14 percent of whites and 12 percent of blacks-- 
rely on contacting friends or relatives. More formal methods of job search, 
e.g., the public employment service or the school employment service, are 
used by about a tenth of each group. About 21 percent of whites and 24 
percent of blacks use some combination of these or other methods. In the 
case of those not enrolled in school, there are some perceptible differences 
in methods of job search by blacks and whites. The former are much more 
likely to use a combination of methods and to turn to the public employment 
service, but are considerably less likely than the whites to rely exclusively 
on contacting employers. 


Restrictions on Availability for Work 


Unemployed young men not enrolled in school were asked whether they 
imposed any locational restrictions on the jobs they were seeking. About 
two-fifths of the total age group of both whites and blacks impose such 
restrictions. But there is a substantial difference between teenage youth 
and those in their early twenties in this respect. Half of the younger 
group, but only about a third of the older youth, specify restrictions on 
where they would be willing to take jobs. 
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Table 3.20 


Method of looking for work 


School employment service 
Public employment agency 
Private employment agency 
Directly with employer 
Places or answers ads, 
Friends or relatives 
Other or combinations 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


School employment service 
Public employment agency 
Private employment agency 
Directly with employer 
Places or answers ads 
Friends or relatives 
Other or combinations 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 
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Methods of Looking for Work in Last Four Weeks, by School 
Enrollment Status: Unemployed Males 14-24 Years of Age, 


by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


WHITES | BLACKS 


Enrolled in school 


While blacks are no more inclined to impose restrictions on their 


availability than whites, the types of restrictions they impose are 
somewhat more limiting. They are more likely, for instance, to be seeking 


jobs in the immediate vicinity of their residence or convenient to a 
public transportation system. These differences between age groups and 
color groups may very well contribute to the observed differences between 


| them in the incidence of unemployment. 


IV SUMMARY 


The 14-24 age group of males is extremely heterogeneous from the 
standpoint of their labor market activity. Within this particular ll-year 
age span the effect of age on labor force participation is probably more 
pronounced than in any other ll-year cohort. Among those in their late 
teens and early twenties, school status is also a powerful source of 
variation in labor market activity. In addition, the analysis in this 
chapter has uncovered a number of factors that are systematically related 
to the labor force participation of young men within age and school status 
categories: high school curriculum and educational aspirations, marital 
status, health condition, and local labor market conditions. Of all of 
the explanatory variables that have been investigated, the most powerful, 


as would be expected, is whether the young man is enrolled in school. On 


the average, those who are not are almost twice as likely to be in the 
labor force in the early autumn as those who are. 


Among both students and nonstudents, married men are much more likely 
to be working or seeking work than those who are unmarried. Older members 
of the age cohort are more likely to be in the labor force than younger 


members, although for students this relationship is distorted by the effect 


of educational level. Age for age, college students are less likely to 
be in the labor force than high school students. Those who are headed 
for college are also less likely to be economically active than their 
peers who plan to leave school with a high school diploma. Nonstudents 
with health problems are less likely to be in the labor market than those 
who have no such limitations. Students are considerably more likely to 
be in the labor force in areas where the labor market is relatively tight 
than in areas of high unemployment, but young men not enrolled in school 
do not display the same sensitivity to labor market conditions. Most of 
these relationships hold for black youth as well as for white. The former 
have somewhat lower participation rates than whites if they are not in 
school and have dropped out of high school or if they are students below 
the college level. All other educational categories of blacks, however, 
have participation rates about as high as, or higher than, those of whites. 


The incidence of unemployment among young men 14-24 years of age also 
is subject to considerable variation. Students are much more likely to 
suffer unemployment than those not enrolled in school. Unemployment drops 
precipitously for students in their twenties and for nonstudents in their 
late teens. Blacks generally have higher unemployment rates than whites, 


(ee, 


but the differences are relatively slight among young men in their twenties. 
Among those out of school, unemployment is inversely related to educational 
attainment, more noticeably so for blacks than for whites. It also appears 
that those with occupational training outside of regular school may have 
lower-than-average unemployment rates. Again, this relationship is clearer 
in the case of the blacks than of the whites. In part, because of their 
more regular labor force participation, married youth are more successful 
than the unmarried in avoiding unemployment. This is true of all age 

groups of students, but only of the teenage out-of-school youth. 


For black youth, health problems increase the probability of unemploy- 
ment. The fact that the same relationship does not prevail for whites 
may mean that the two color groups are defining "health problems" dif- 
ferently. This is consistent with our finding that a larger proportion 
of white than of black youth report health problems. 


Many of the relationships that have been found help to explain the 
much lower unemployment rate of male youth in their twenties than of 
those in their teens. As compared with teenagers, men in their twenties 
are more likely to be (1) nonstudents, (2) better educated, (3) married, 
and (4) white. Each of these characteristics seems to be associated 
with low unemployment, independent of age. Thus, the observed differences 
in unemployment between teenagers and youth in their early twenties are 
produced by these intercorrelations, as well as by what might be thought 
of as the "direct" effects of age; e.g., older youth are less likely to 
be newly entering the labor market, are more likely to have experience 
in finding jobs, and are more likely to have greater seniority in current 
jobs. 
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CHAPTER FOUR* 


EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


Having explored the factors that appear to differentiate between those 
young men who are employed and those who are not, we turn now to the former 
group and examine the types of jobs they hold, the number of hours they work 
per week, and rate of compensation. We are interested in ascertaining how 
employed students differ in these respects from those who are not enrolled 
in school and in exploring some of the sources of variation within the 
student and nonstudent groups. In addition, for those not currently enrolled 
in school, we analyze mobility patterns during the year preceding the survey 
and during the period since they left school. 


I. TYPES OF JOBS HELD 


Age for age, there are rather profound differences between students 
and nonstudents in the occupations and industries in which they work and in 
their distribution as between self-employment and wage and salary status. 
Within each school enrollment status group, there is also substantial 
variation by color, age, and educational status. 


Occupational Distribution 


Irrespective of color, and largely irrespective of age, students are 
much more likely than those not enrolled in school to be employed in service, 
farm, labor, and sales occupations and somewhat more likely to be in clerical 
and professional and technical jobs (Table .1). On the other hand, they are 
less frequently employed as operatives, craftsmen, and managers. 


Students White students are much more widely distributed among occupa- 
tional categories than black, although this is in some measure a reflection 
of the different age compositions of the two groups (Table 4.1). There are 
only two of the nine major occupation categories--nonfarm managers and 
craftsmen--which account for less than a tenth of the total age group of 
white students. In contrast, there are five categories employing this small 
a@ proportion of the blacks. 


* This chapter was written by Ruth S. Spitz and Herbert S. Parnes. 
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Because of the close relationship between age and educational 
attainment in the case of students, there is a pronounced association 


| between age and occupation. In the case of white students, for instance, 
the proportion of professional and technical workers is in the neighborhood 


of 5 percent for teenagers, but about 40 percent for those in their twenties. 
Clerical employment also tends to be more prevalent among older than younger 
students. On the other hand, nonfarm laborers, service workers, and farm 
workers account for rather sharply declining proportions of employed white 
students as age increases. Most of these tendencies are manifest also 

among black students, although the numbers are too small for confident 
generalization. A notable exception is that the proportion of black 


| students in service occupations tends to increase, rather than to decrease, 
with increasing age. 


Most of the relationships that have been described between the 
occupation and age of students also are discernible when occupation is 
eross-classified with year of school (Table 4.2). Further, the occupations 
in which students in their late teens are employed vary according to their 
high school curricula (Table 4.3).1 For example, both white and black 
students 16-19 years of age in the college preparatory curriculum are about 
three times as likely as those in the general curriculum to be in 
white-collar jobs. 


Nonstudents There are pronounced differences in occupational 
structure between white and black youth not enrolled in school (Table 4.1). 
White youth are far more likely than black to be in professional and 


technical, managerial, sales, and craft occupations, and much less likely 
_than black to be laborers, farm workers, or service workers. The proportions 


in clerical and operative occupations are rather similar between the two 
groups. Over a fourth of the whites, but only a ninth of the blacks, are in 
white-collar jobs. 


The differences in occupation between white and black youth are not 
primarily a function of differences in number of school years completed 
(Table 4.2). There are sufficiently large numbers of blacks for reliable 
comparisons in only two categories: those with under 12 years and those 


with exactly 12 years of school. Focusing on the latter, we find substan- 
tially the same pattern that has been described for the total groups of 


whites and blacks. A fourth of the white high school graduates, but only a 


| tenth of their black counterparts, are in white-collar jobs. Relatively, 


almost twice as many whites as blacks are craftsmen, but the proportion of 
operatives and laborers is half again as high among blacks as among whites. 


1 Not all these youth are currently enrolled in high school. Of the 
approximately 40 percent who are in college, the overwhelming majority will 
have taken the college preparatory course in high school. The table, 
therefore, reflects to some extent the difference between high school and 
college students 18-19 years old. 
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Within each color group, occupational structure is related to 
educational attainment in the way one would expect. Additional education, 
however, seems to have different effects for blacks than for whites. The 
"4 mprovement" in occupational structure attributable to having a high 
school diploma is greater in the case of whites. On the other hand, if the 
estimates of occupational distribution for the small numbers of 
college-trained blacks can be relied upon, and if we use the proportion 
sn white-collar work as the criterion, it would appear that black youth 
benefit relatively more than white youth from a college degree. 


Industrial Distribution 


There is a dramatic difference in industrial affiliation between 
students and those not enrolled in school (Table 4.4). Construction and 
manufacturing account for about half the out-of-school youth, but for less 
than a fifth of the students. On the other hand, the trade and service 
industries employ almost two-thirds of the students in contrast to less 
than a third of those not in school. 


Students Seven out of ten employed students are concentrated in the 
service-producing industries for both blacks and whites (Table 4.4). Two 
of the major industry divisions in this category--trade and services--employ 
two-thirds of all the white students and three-fifths of the black. Tiere 
are, nevertheless, differences in the industrial deployment of white and 
black students, which partially reflect differences in the age composition 
of the two groups. Blacks are less likely than whites to be employed in 
manufacturing and trade, and more likely to be employed in agriculture. 


Age differences in industrial distribution are pronounced among 
students, with the patterns rather similar for both whites and blacks. 
Agriculture is a major employer of the very young, but accounts for a very 
small proportion of students in their twenties. Trade likewise declines 
in importance as age increases, but not nearly so sharply as agriculture. 
Even among students in their twenties, trade accounts for over a fifth of 
total employment. In contrast, manufacturing accounts for an increasing 
proportion of employed students as age increases, but is by no means 
negligible even for those under 18 years old. 


Nonstudents Except for the larger proportion of blacks than whites 
employed in agriculture (12 percent versus 6 percent), there are no 
substantial differences in industrial affiliation between the two color 
groups of youth not enrolled in school (Table liib)oe This 1s noe so, 
however, for all age categories. Among the 14-17 year olds, where the 
differences between whites and blacks appear to be greatest, blacks are nearly 
three times as likely as whites to be employed in agriculture, but only 
about half as likely to be employed in manufacturing. 


There is some relationship between age and industrial affiliation in 


both color groups; however, it is more pronounced in the case of blacks. 
Among both whites and blacks, agriculture accounts for a smaller proportion 
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Table 4.4 Major Industry Division, by Age and School Enrollment Status: 
Employed Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 
WHITES BLACKS 


Total Total 
14-17 18-19 20-24 14-24 14-17 18-19 20-24 14-24 
Enrolled in School Enrolled in school 
PS Eee ee 
16 
(6) 
2 
alal 
70 


eas 3) 
23 10 2 18 
| 0) ) 0) 0 
4 ) 0 3 
| 6 23 3) 
67 75 70 


Major 
industry division 


Goods producing 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
’ Service producing 
Transportation and 
public utilities 
Wholesale and 
retail trade 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 
Services 
Public administration 
Total percent 


Total number 
(thousands ) 


56 


9 7 
0 0) 
12 10 
36 42 
43 41 


Goods producing 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries 
Mining 
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Construction 
Manufacturing 
Service Producing 
Transportation and 
public utilities 
Wholesale and 
retail trade 
Finance, insurance, 


and real estate 


Services 
Public 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


administration 
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of employment as age increases. Among blacks only, the reverse relation- 
ship exists for manufacturing. For whites, trade accounts for a larger 
proportion of employment of young men in their teens than of those in 
their twenties. 


Class of Worker 


Students Slightly more than four-fifths of employed white students 
are private wage and salary workers, about a tenth are government employees, 
about one in twenty is self-employed, and almost the same proportion are 
unpaid family workers (Table 4.5). Black students have a similar 
distribution except for a smaller proportion of self-employed (2 percent) 
and a correspondingly larger proportion of private wage and salary workers 
(84 percent). 


As would be expected, there is a rather strong relationship between 
class of worker and occupation. For example, in the case of white 
students, the self-employed are prominent among managers , professional 
and technical workers, sales workers, and craftsmen; unpaid family workers 
are most prevalent among farm workers, accounting for a third of the 
total; and government workers account for large proportions of professional 
and technical workers (25 percent), clerical workers (15 percent), and 
service workers (18 percent). 


Nonstudents Although self-employment is very limited among 
out-of-school youth irrespective of their color, whites are nevertheless 
considerably more likely than blacks to be self-employed--4 percent 
versus 0.5 percent ‘Table 4.6). Over three-tenths of white farm workers 
are self-employed. Government accounts for an above average number of 
employment opportunities among male youth in three occupational categories: 
professional and technical, clerical, and service. Among white profes- 
sional and technical workers and service workers, about a ce amide What 
government workers; among clericals, 16 percent. For the blacks, the 
respective proportions are even higher in the professional and technical 
and clerical categories and only slightly lower in service. 


II HOURS OF WORK AND RATE OF PAY 


Hours Worked in Survey Week 


The most important single influence on the number of weekly hours 
worked by male youth is, of course, whether or not they are enrolled in 
schools Irrespective of color, more than four-fifths of the students 
work part time, i.e., under 35 hours a week, as contrasted with under 
one-fifth of the out-of-school youth (Table 4.7). White students are 
seven times as likely as those out-of-school to work part time; black 
students, over four times. These patterns tend to prevail irrespective 
of occupational category (Tables 4.8 and 4.9). 
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Students Among white students, there is a clear and consistent 
relationship between age and hours worked per week (Table 4.7). Whether 
one defines short hours as less than five per week, less than 1.5), VOT eca 
than 35, the proportion working short hours declines consistently as age 
increases. For example, almost three-fifths of the 14-15 year age group 
work under 15 hours per week, in contrast to less than an eighth of those 
o2-2h years old. On the other hand, only 3 percent of the youngest age 
category, but almost two-thirds of the oldest, work full time (35 or more 
hours per week). In only the two youngest categories of black students 
are there large enough numbers of students for reasonably reliable 
estimates. It is noteworthy that among both the 14-15 year group and the 
16-17 year group the distribution of blacks by hours worked per week is 
very similar to that of the whites. 


It is clear from Table 4.8 that the number of hours per week a 
student works is not independent of his occupation. In five major 
occupation groups--professional and technical, managerial, clerical, 
craftsmen, and operatives--at least a fifth of the employed white students 
work full time. In the other four--sales, laborers, service and farm 
workers--only about 5 to 10 percent work full time. At the other extreme, 
very short hours, i.e., under five per week, are more common among nonfarm 
laborers, sales workers, service workers, and craftsmen than in any of the 
other occupational categories. 


Nonstudents A full three-fifths of all out-of-school white youth 
are working more than the "standard" 40-hour week, while only one-eighth 
work part time, i.e., under 35 hours per week (Table 4.9). Black youth 
not enrolled in school work fewer hours than whites. Only half work more 
than 40 hours per week, and larger proportions of them than whites work 
part time. These relationships prevail in all age groups. 


Within each color group, number of hours worked per week is related 
positively to age. For example, among whites, the proportion of part-time 
workers declines from about one-fourth in the case of youth 14-17 years 
old to under a tenth for those 22-24 years old. In the case of black 
youth, there is an equally marked difference. In both color groups, the 
sharpest declines (ignoring the very small group 14-15 years old) occur 
between the teens and the early twenties. 


The hours worked by white youth not enrolled in school vary rather 
substantially by occupation (Table 4.9). Nonfarm managers and proprietors 
and farm workers are much more likely than other occupational categories 
to work longer than 40 hours a week. Sales workers are somewhat more 
likely to do so. Clerical workers and nonfarm laborers, on the other hand 
have smaller-than-average proportions working longer than 4hO hours. The 
differences in hours between whites and blacks are largely independent of 
differences in their occupational distribution. In all occupational 
categories in which there are enough blacks for reliable comparisons, 
smaller proportions of them than of whites work in excess of 4O hours. 

In most cases, the black youth also have a larger proportion working under 
25>en0urns. 
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Hourly Rate of Pay: Youth 20-24 Years of Age“ 


The average rate of pay per hour of young men between 20 and 2h years 
of age not enrolled in school is $2.59 for whites and $1.84 for blacks 
(Table 4.10). 


Occupation Perhaps the most striking aspect of the data is the very 
limited variation in hourly rate of pay among major occupation groups--far 
less than those that existed in mid-1966 among men between the ages of 
45 and 59.3 Among the white youth in nonfarm occupations, the lowest 
hourly rate of pay is for service workers ($2.07) and the highest is for 
_ professional and technical workers ($2.87), a relative differential of 39 
_ percent. In contrast, in mid-1966 the differential among white men 45-59 
_ years of age between nonfarm laborers ($2.50) and professional and technical 
workers ($4.91) was 96 percent. In the case of the youth, the hourly rate 
| of pay for all nonfarm categories, except professional and technical and 
service, lies within the narrow range from $2.54 (sales) to $2.65 
_ (eraftsmen)--a differential of less than 5 percent. The rate structure 
_ for the older men stands in sharp contrast; illustrative differentials are 
_ 26 percent between operatives and craftsmen and 31 percent between sales- 
men and managers. 


It follows from the foregoing that the age differential in rate of 

_ pay between the youth and the older men varies substantially from one 
occupational category to another. The overall percentage differential in 
hourly rate of pay between the two age groups of white men is 36 percent 
($2.59 for the youth and $3.51 for the older men). This differential is 
as high as 71 percent in the case of professional and technical workers 
and 88 percent in the case of managers, but only 5 percent or less in the 
case of operatives and nonfarm laborers. In the latter occupational 
category, the youth actually have a slightly higher average rate of pay 
($2.56 versus $2.50 for the older males). It seems clear that age makes 
less difference with respect to rate of earnings in those major occupation 
groups which are relatively homogeneous with respect to level of skill and 


2 Hourly rate of pay was computed in the following manner: employed 
respondents were asked "How much do you usually earn at this job before 
deductions?" Responses in terms of an hourly rate were coded as given. 
Responses in terms of a weekly figure were divided by the number of hours 
usually worked per week in the past 12 months in the case of those who had 
been out of school for at least 12 months and by number of hours worked 
during the survey week in the case of those who had been students during 
the past 12 months. Responses in terms of biweekly, semimonthly, monthly, 
or annual figures were converted first to weekly data by dividing by the 
appropriate factor (e.g., 2.2 for semimonthly and 52 for annual) and then 
treated the same as a weekly wage. Responses in terms of a daily figure 
were not coded and were considered to be "not ascertained.” 


3 Parnes, H. S., et al., The Pre-Retirement Years: A Longitudinal 
Study of the Labor Market Experience of the Cohort of Men 45.59 Years of 
Age, Vol. I (Columbus: The Ohio State University Center for Human 
Resource Research, 1968), p. 47. 
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Table 4.10 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay, by Major Occupation Group: Employed 
Male ee and Salary Workers 20-24 Years of Age and 45-59 Years 
of Age, 


1) Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


Men 45-59 years of age(1 


Youth 20-24 years of age 


Major occupation group 


Professional and technical $4.91 $3.40 
Nonfarm managers and 

proprietors 2.60 4.88 3.18 
Clerical 24 3.23 2.60 
Sales oe 3073 (a) 
Craftsmen and foremen 2. 3.45 2.65 
Operatives a 2utt aypal 
Nonfarm laborers en 2250 eS 
Service ae 2253 b. 95 
Farmers and farm laborers ( 1633 0.88 
Average es Siro al Qt2e 


(1) Data for men 45-59 years from Parnes, Sue tO GL Uae Doe 


(a) Means not shown where sample cases number fewer than 30. 


responsibility (e.g., laborers, operatives). In those categories, on the 
other hand, in which there are relatively large variations in level of 

skill and responsibility (e.g., sales, craftsmen, professional and technical, 
and managerial), the older and more experienced men are likely to be in the 
higher level jobs and thus earn the higher rates of pay. 


Color On the average, white youth between the ages of 20 and 24 who 
are not enrolled in school earn 41 percent more per hour than their black 
counterparts. A small part of this difference reflects the difference in 
occupational structure between the two color groups. Nevertheless, there 
is a substantial differential within every major occupation group containing 
large enough numbers of each group for reliable comparison. These 
 intra-occupational differentials are in the neighborhood of 30 percent for 

_ service workers and operatives, 40 percent for nonfarm laborers and crafts- 
men, and 60 percent for clerical workers. 


Education and training Craftsmen and operatives are the only major 
' occupation groups with large enough numbers of white and black youth to 
| permit a test of the influence of education on hourly rate of pay. In 
| poth these occupation groups, young men who have high school degrees earn 
' more than those who do not (Table 4.11). The differentials in favor of 
the better educated are 12 and 14 percent, respectively, for white craftsmen 
and operatives and 52 and 27 percent, respectively, for black men in the same 
two occupational categories. The inter-color difference in average hourly 
rate of pay, it should be noted, persists when education is controlled, but 
is less between whites and blacks with 12 or more years of schooling than 
among those with less education. For example, the black-white differential 
among craftsmen with 12 or more years of education is 24 percent, but.is 
as great as 68 percent among those with less than 12 years of schooling. 


The relationship between the hourly rate of pay of craftsmen and that 
of operatives, irrespective of education, is rather perplexing. In the 
case of whites, the differential in favor of craftsmen is exceedingly 

small (three cents per hour for those with high school degrees and eight 
cents for those who were high school dropouts). For black youth with high 
school diplomas, the differential is four cents in favor of craftsmen, but 
for those with less than high school degrees it is 25 cents in favor of the 
operatives. The only plausible explanation that comes to mind is that 
substantial numbers of the youth who Bae Ae themselves as craftsmen, 

in fact are serving in less skilled jobs. 


Training outside of the regular school system also appears to contribute 
to higher earnings, most substantially in the case of operatives, although 


h See Appendix E, footnote 6. Some of these are, perhaps, apprentices 
in a given trade who neglected to designate their apprenticeship status. 
According to the Census classification system, apprentices should be 
classed as "operatives" rather than "craftsmen." 
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Table 4.11 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay of Craftsmen and Operatives, by Highest 


Year of School Completec and by Extent of Vocational Training 
outside of Regular School: Employed Male Wage and Salary 
Workers 20-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


| BLACKS 
Education and training 


Craftsmen : Craftsmen : 
4 Operatives >| Operatives 
foremen foremen 


Highest year of school 
completed 


i ore iess 
12 or more 
Average 


Extent of training outside 
regular school 


None 
1 type of program 


2 or more types of programs 
Average 


(a) 


Means not shown where sample cases number fewer than 30. 
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the correlation between number of years of education and the presence of 
training makes it uncertain to what extent education and training have 
independent effects on earnings (Table 4.11). White youth employed as 


operatives who have participated in one type of training program earn 
about 17 percent more per hour than those who have had none. The 
differential enjoyed by those with two or more programs is 2h percent. 
Black operatives who have had one type of training program earn 22 percent 
more than those who have had none. 


Health Only among white operatives is there sufficient variation in 


health to permit an analysis of its effect on wage rate. Within that 


category, those young men who report no health problems that affect the 


kind or amount of work they can do earn 46 cents per hour more--about 


21 percent--than those who have such health problems. The same kind of 
relationship was found within virtually all the major occupation groups 
of men between the ages of 45 and 59.2? 


Size of labor force in local area Comparable to our findings in the 
ease of older men ,© is the strong positive relationship between hourly 
wage rate and labor force size in the local area (Table Leo) s=-The 
relationship is most pronounced in the case of white craftsmen, where the 
differential in hourly rate of pay is as much as 37 percent between areas 
with a labor force under 100,000 and those with a labor force of half a 
million or more. The differential is 27 percent for black operatives, 


Table 4.12 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay of Craftsmen and Operatives, by 
Size of Labor Force in PSU: Employed Male Wage and Salary 
Workers 20-24 Years of Age, Not Enrolled In School, by Color 


ei a 


Craftsmen Craftsmen 
and Operatives and Operatives 
foremen foremen 


Size of labor 
force in PSU 


Less than 100,000 
100 ,000-499,000 
500,000 or more 
Average 


(a) Means not shown where sample cases number fewer than 309, 


5 Parnes, et al., op. cit., p. 48. 


6 Toid., pp. 45-48. 
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but only 8 percent for white operatives. For the latter category, earnings 
in the largest communities are actually slightly lower than in communities 
of intermediate size (labor force of 100,000-499,000). 


IIIT METHOD OF FINDING CURRENT JOB 


Among students and nonstudents alike, employed youth have found their 
current jobs!’ largely by informal methods (Table 4.13). In each school 
enrollment status and for both whites and blacks, between 70 and 80 percent 
report having found their jobs through friends or relatives and by making 
the rounds of employers. Students are more likely than those not enrolled 
to have been placed by the school employment service. On the other hand, 
out-of-school youth are more likely to have found their jobs through the 
public employment service. 


Students 


By far the most common method used by students to find their current 
jobs is through friends and relatives (Table 4.13); almost half of both 
white and black students cite this method. Another fourth found their 
jobs by directly contacting employers, and a tenth used the school employ- 
ment service. No other listed means--public or private employment agencies 
or advertising--was used by more than 4 percent of either whites or blacks, 
although an eighth noted some other or a combination of methods. 


Among white students, the use of friends and relatives in finding jobs 
is inversely related to age. The proportion citing this method ranges from 
two-thirds of the 14-15 year olds to one-third of the 22-2 year olds. 
Public and private employment agencies and advertisements more commonly are 
used by older than by younger youth, although each is used by less than 
7 percent, even of the oldest group. The greatest use of school employment 
services is made by 18-19 year olds, about a fifth of whom list this method 
Of JOpetanding. 


It is interesting to note that the methods by which employed students 
have found their current jobs differ in some respects from the methods by 
which unemployed students are currently seeking work. In the case of 
both whites and blacks, the unemployed are placing much less reliance on 
friends and relatives and much more reliance on direct contacts with 
employers than would seem to be warranted by the experience of the employed. 
There is’also a larger proportion of the unemployed, than of the employed, 
who report a combination of methods. This is to be expected, however, since 
the employed are more likely to report only the single method that resulted 
in their placement. 


ff "How did you find out about this (i.e., current) job?" 


8 See, Appendix E, Table E-8. 
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There are rather pronounced departures in several occupational 
categories from the pattern of finding jobs described above (Table 4.14). 
Among white students, for example, the school employment service is 
responsible for a larger proportion of placements in professional and 
technical, clerical, and service jobs than in other occupational categories. 
White students in professional and technical work, as well as the small 
number who are managers or proprietors, are less likely than any other 
nonfarm category to have found their jobs through friends or relatives or 
through direct employer contacts. On the other hand, over four-fifths of 
nonfarm laborers, operatives, and sales workers found their jobs by these 
more-or-less informal means. 


Nonstudents 


For the total age group of employed out-of-school youth, there are 
relatively few differences between the methods used by whites and blacks 
to find their current jobs (Table 4.13). It is perhaps noteworthy that 
the black youth are twice as likely as white to have been placed by the 
public employment service, but the proportion is nonetheless small 
(8 percent). Blacks also are more likely than whites to have been led to 
their jobs by friends or relatives. Among whites, this method tends to 
become less important with increasing age, but among blacks it is equally 
prominent in each age category. For both color groups, the public employ- 
ment service and newspaper advertisements become more important as age 
increases, but in no age-color group do both of these methods combined 
account for much more than a fifth of the total. 


In nearly all occupational categories, direct application with 
employer and learning about the job through friends or relatives are the 
two most important single methods used by out-of-school youth to find 
their jobs (Table 4.15). Nevertheless, there are variations among youth 
in different occupations. White professional and technical workers, for 
instance, are much more likely than other occupational groups to have 
obtained their jobs through a school employment service. Black professional 
and technical workers appear to have made much greater use of the public 
employment service than other groups, although the number in this occu- 
pational category is too small for reliable estimates. Black craftsmen and 
operatives make relatively greater use of the public service than other 
occupation groups of black youth, and much greater use of it than the 
corresponding occupational groups of white youth. 


IV. MOBILITY CHARACTERISTICS 


Length of Service in Current Job 


Whether one examines students or nonstudents, about half of all 
employed males 14-24 years of age have held their jobs less than a year 
(Table 4.16). In both color groups, the percentage of short-service 
workers is greater among students than nonstudents, but in the case of 
the whites, when age is controlled, this pattern holds only for those in 
their twenties. 
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Students A majority of employed students have held their current 
jobs less than a year (Table 4.16). It is rather interesting that the 
usual relationship between age and tenure does not prevail among students, 
except perhaps as between the two top age categories. Among whites, for 
instance, the proportion of students with at least one year of service in 
current job is actually lower for those 16-17 years old than for those 
14-15 years old. The proportion is highest for the 22-21 year old group, 
but only 9 percentage points higher than for those 20-21. The evidence, 
in other words, suggests considerable movement among jobs and/or into and 
out of employment by students of all ages. Age for age, black students 
have shorter service than white students. 


Nonstudents Among out-of-school youth--both white and black--length 
of service in current job is positively related to age (Table 4.16). Less 
than one-fifth of white youth under 18 years of age have served as long as 
a year, as opposed to about three-fifths of those 22 to eh. years olds “in 
most age categories, the proportion of white youth with a year or more of 
service is larger than that of black youth. This inter-color difference 
is more significant in view of the fact that the blacks, on the average, 
have been out of school longer and thus have the potential for longer 
service than the whites. 


Job Movement During 12 Months Preceding Survey: Youth 20-24 Years of Age 


The substantial amount of job changing by young men is evidenced by a 
comparison of employment status at time of survey and one year earlier, as 
reported by the respondents (Table 4.17). To make the interpretation 
manageable, the analysis is confined to young men 20-24 years of age who 
are not enrolled in school and who have no more than a high school education. 
Because of the relationship between their age and educational attainment, it 
can be assumed that almost all of this group could have had continuous 
employment with the same employer arid in the same occupational assignment. 


Of the 3,200,000 young men in this category, approximately a tenth 
were not working a year ago either because of unemployment or absence from 
the labor force; over a third are now employed by a different employer, and 
over half are working for the same employer. The proportion who remained 
in the same occupation during the 12-month period was very similar to the 
proportion staying with the same employer, but these two categories did not 
consist entirely of the same individuals. Some of the young men who did not 
change employers did change occupation, and some of those who made an employer 
shift remained in the same occupational assignment. Although not shown in 
the table, about 10 percent of the total number of young men lived in a 
different county or SMSA from that in which they had resided a year earlier. 


In all of these dimensions of mobility, except geographical, black men 
manifest a greater degree of movement than white men. For example, 55 
percent of the white youth are employed by the same employer as contrasted 
with 45 percent of the black youth. About 55 percent of the whites, but 
only 46 percent of the blacks, are in the same occupational assignment. 
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Table 4.17 Work Status at Time of Survey Compared with One Year Earlier, by 
Highest Year of School Completed: Employed Males 20-24 Years of 
Age Not Enrolled in School Who Did Not Attend College, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


_|Work status one year ago Total or 
compared with present average 


Not working 
Working with same employer 
In same occupation 
In different occupation, 
same major group 
In different major 
occupation group 
Working with different 
employer 
In same occupation 
In different occupation, 
same major group 
In different major 
occupation group 
Total percent 


Total number (thousands) 


Not working 
Working with same employer 
In same occupation 
In different occupation, 
same major group 
In different major 
occupation group 
Working with different 
employer 
In same occupation 
In different occupation, 
same major group 
In different major 
occupation group 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


LOT 


Only in the extent of geographical movement is there no appreciable 
difference between the two. color groups: 11 percent of the whites and 
10 percent of the blacks have experienced a change of residence across 
county or SMSA lines. 


Those young men of both color groups who have completed high school 
manifest more stable employment relationships than those who have not. 
In the case of the whites, 60 percent of those with high school diplomas 
but only 49 percent of those who did not graduate from high school are 
serving with the same employer. The corresponding proportions in the case 
of black youth are 50 percent and hO percent. 


As would be expected, inter-firm and occupational mobility are not 
independent of each other. A change of occupation is much more likely sie 
a young man shifts employers during the course of a year than if he serves 
with the same employer continuously. Among white men who changed employers, 
only one-third remained in the same three-digit occupational category. 
Among those with the same employer, exactly four-fifths served in the same 
occupational category. It is interesting that of those who do make an 
occupational change, whether with the same employer or for a different 
employer, the change is much more likely to be substantial (from one major 
occupation group to another) than slight (within a major occupation group). 
In both cases, a shift across major occupation group lines is almost three 
times as likely as a shift within the same major occupation group. These 
patterns hold for the blacks, also. Black youth who change employers, 
however, are more likely than white to change their occupation (80 percent 
versus 68 percent). 


Relationship between First Job and Current Job: Youth 20-24 Years of Age 


Another way of examining the mobility patterns of youth is to examine 
the relationship between the job they currently have and the first job they 
took upon leaving school. Of the approximately 4.1 million young men 
between the ages of 20 and 24 who are not currently enrolled in school and 
who have had some work experience, 61 percent have worked for only one 
employer since leaving school. This proportion is very much the same for 
both whites (61 percent) and blacks (63 percent). Of the almost two-fifths 
of each color group who are no longer with the same employer for whom they 
started to work when they left school, the vast majority--an identical 
portion of each color group (77 percent)--left their first jobs voluntarily 
(Table 4.18). There are systematic differences in this proportion, however, 
depending upon the educational attainment of the youth and upon the type of 
occupation in his first job. Of the white youth with less than four years 
of high school, 72 percent terminated their first jobs voluntarily; among 
those who were college graduates, 97 percent of all separations were 
voluntary. In the case of the blacks, the number of young men with some 
college is too small for reliable analysis, but the relationship that has 
been described for the whites holds as between those with less than a high 
school diploma and those who are high school graduates. 
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Table 4.18 Reason for Leaving First Job after School, by Highest Year of 
School Completed and Occupation of First Job: Males 20-24 
Years of Age Not Enrolled in School and No Longer on First Job 
Since Leaving School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Reason for WHITES | BLACKS 
leaving first job otal Total 
after school has 1 12 13-15 oer or a le 13-15 hey sts or 

an 12 more average||than 12 more average 


White collar 
Voluntary 
Involuntary 

Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 

Blue collar 


Voluntary 
Involuntary 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


(1) 


Total 
Voluntary 
Involuntary 

Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


(1) Total includes service and farm occupations not shown separately. 
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White-collar workers are more likely than blue-collar workers to have 
terminated their first jobs voluntarily. The numbers of blacks are too 
small to test this relationship, but in the case of the whites, the ratio 
of voluntary quits to all separations from first job was 87 percent for 
white-collar workers and 73 percent for blue-collar workers. To some 
degree, of course, this relationship merely reflects the previously noted 
relationship between educational attainment and reason for separation from 
first job. Nevertheless, there is evidence in Table 4.18 that each of these 
independent variables exercises a separate influence. For example, among 
white high school graduates, voluntary separations are relatively more 
frequent in the case of white-collar than in the case of blue-collar workers. 
Within the white-collar group, those who attended college for some period 
were more likely to have left their first job voluntarily than those who 
had not gone beyond high school. 


Occupational movement Young men in this age category are much more 
likely to have changed occupations since leaving school than to have 
changed employers (Table 4.19). Whereas six-tenths of the age group had 
served only one employer since leaving school, slightly less than one-fifth 
had been equally immobile with respect to occupation. About one-fifth had 
changed their occupational assignment within the same major occupation 
category, while three-fifths had changed major occupation group. On the 
basis of this measure, black youth are more mobile than white youth. Not 
only did a larger proportion of the blacks than of the whites change 
occupation between first and current job (87 percent versus 81 percent), 
but of those who did, a slightly larger proportion of the blacks than of 
the whites crossed major occupation groups. 


Geographic movement The extent of geographic mobility between first 
and current job is, as might be expected, not nearly so great as is 
interfirm or occupational mobility. Nevertheless, the amount of geographic 
movement is by no means inconsequential. Exactly one-third of the white 
youth between the ages of 20 and 24 currently reside in a county of SMSA 
other than the one in which they took their first job after leaving school 
(Table 4.20). The proportion of black youth who have been geographically 
mobile is even larger--39 percent. In the case of the white youth, 
intrastate moves are considerably more prevalent than those involving 
longer distances. Among the blacks, on the other hand, moves between 
states are more common than those within a state. The migration from 
south to north is doubtless reflected in the fact that about one-sixth of 
the total number of black youth in the age category currently live ina 
different geographic division (Census) from that in which they took their 
first job. The corresponding proportion among the white youth is only 
about half as great. 


It is interesting that there is a very pronounced relationship between 
geographic movement since the beginning of work career and geographic move- 
ment between school and first job. That is, young men whose first job was 
in a different geographic area from that in which they went to school are 
much more likely to have made a geographic move since having taken their 
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Table 4.19 Type of Occupational Mobility between First and Current 
| Job, by Type of Occupation: Employed Males 20-24 Years 
of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


White Blue Service Farm 
collar collar 


Total 
or 
average 


Type of 
occupational 
mobility 


Immobile 
Mobile 
Same 1 digit 
Different 1 digit 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


Immobile 
Mobile 
Same 1 digit 
Different 1 digit 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 
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Table 4.20 Type of Geographic Mobility between First and Current Jad. py, 
Type of Occupation of Current Job: Employed Males 20-24 Years 
of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Type of 
geographic mobility 


Same county 
Different county, 
same state 
Different state, 
same division 
Different division 
Abroad 
Total percenu 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


Same county 
Different county, 
same state 
Different state, 
same division 
Different division 
Abroad 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 
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first job than those who entered employment in the same county in which 
they had gone to school (Table 4.21). As has been seen, the proportion of 
white youth who made a geographic move between first and current job is 

33 percent. But among those who last attended school in the same county 

as their first job, this proportion was only 21 percent. On the other 
hand, of those whose first job was in a different county from that in which 
they last attended school, fully 50 percent moved between first and current 
job. The same type of relationship prevails for the blacks. As would be 
expected, this relationship is strongest in the case of those young men 


_who have had some college. However, it is by no means confined to them. 


For example, 29 percent of white youth who left school with a high school 
diploma currently work in a different county from that in which they began 
their working career. This proportion is only 21 percent in the case of 
those whose school and first job were located in the same county, but 

52 percent in the case of those whose first job was elsewhere. The same 
type of relationship prevails for white high school dropouts and for black 
youth in both of these educational attainment categories. 


Relationship between Geographic and Occupational Movement: Youth 20-24 
Years of Age 


When a young man makes a geographic move, he is much more likely to 
change occupation than when he remains in the same location (Table 4.22). 
Moreover, it also would appear that the probability of an occupational 
move is related to the distance of the geographic shift. For example, 
among white youth 20-24 years of age, 81 percent of those whose first and 
current jobs are in the same county have been occupationally mobile. This 
percentage rises to 83 percent for those who are currently in a different 
county of the same state, 85 percent for those who are in a different state 
within the same geographic division, and 89 percent for those who are ina 
different geographic division. When one takes into account the magnitude 
of the occupational change, the relationship is even more pronounced. 
Thus, 56 percent of those residing in the same county as their original 
job have moved to a different major occupation category, but of those 
currently residing in a geographic division different from that of their 
first job, 75 percent have shifted between major occupation groups. The 
same basic relationship that has been described for the whites applies 
also in the case of the blacks. Among them, however, those who have moved 
between divisions or between states within the same division are somewhat 
less likely to have been occupationally mobile than those who simply made 
an intrastate move. This is certainly contrary to what one would have 
expected, and may be attributable to sampling variation, because the 
absolute number in each of the categories of movers is rather small. 


V SUMMARY 


Characteristics of Current Job 


This chapter has added another dimension to the differences in labor 
market behavior between male youth who are enrolled in school and those 
who are not. Not only are students less likely to be in the labor force 
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Table 4.22 


Type of 


occupational 
mobilit 


Mobile 
Same 1 digit 
Different 1 
digit 
Total percent 
Total number 


(thousands) 


Mobile 
Same 1 digit 
Different 1 
digit 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


Type of Occupational Mobility between First and Current Job, by 
Location of First Job Relative to Current Job: Employed Males 
20-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Different Different 
county, same state, same 
division 


Different Total or 
division Abroad average 


alas) 


and more likely to be unemployed than nonstudents, but, when employed, 
the characteristics of their jobs are quite different. Students are 
much more likely than nonstudents to work only part time. Probably as 
a result, their occupational and industrial distributions differ 
substantially from those of nonstudents, even when differences in age 
are taken into account. 


Whether enrolled in school or not, a young man's color has an 
important influence on his occupation and the length of service in his 
job, but relatively little on the industry in which he is employed or 
the way in which he found his job. Among nonstudents, whites work 
longer hours per week than blacks, but the relationship does not hold 
for students. Among those not enrolled in school, black youth earn less 
than white , controlling for age, major occupation group, and educational 
attainment. We have not been able to make a similar comparison among 
students because numbers in many of the categories are too small for 
reliable estimates. 


For students and nonstudents alike, age bears a rather pronounced 
relationship to occupation and to number of hours worked per week and a 
somewhat weaker relationship to industry. How youth find their jobs 
also bears a relationship to age. For nonstudents, there is a strong 
positive relationship with length of service in current jobs, but tor 
students this exists only among youth in their twenties. 


The hourly rate of pay of young men 20-2 years of age not enrolled 
in school is remarkably uniform among major occupation groups. Among 
white youth the average is $2.59 per hour, and the range for nonfarm 
occupations is only 80 cents--from $2.07 (service) to $2.87 (professional 
and technical). When these two extreme categories are eliminated, the 
remaining occupation groups fall within an ll-cent-per-hour spread. 
Hourly rate of pay is related positively to number of years of school 
completed, to the extent of occupational training outside of regular 
school, to good health, and to the size of the community in which the 
young man resides. As has been mentioned, there is also a pronounced 
inter-color differential in favor of the white youth. All these 
relationships likewise were found to exist in our previous study of males 
45-59, but occupational differentials were much more pronouced for the 
older group. 


Mobility Characteristics 


Judged by the extent of job change either during the year prior to 
the survey or since having left school, employed young men in their early 
twenties display an impressive amount of mobility! of"all types. sinee 
leaving school, two-fifths have worked for more than one employer. 
Occupational movement is even greater, for a considerable portion of it 
takes place within the firm. Four-fifths of the young men changed 
occupations between first and current jobs, and a substantial majority 
of these occupational moves (about three-fourths) were from one major 
occupation group to another. While geographic movement is not so 
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frequent as either interfirm or occupational shifts, it is nevertheless 
substantial: approximately one-third of the young men between 20 and 24 
years of age currently reside in a different local area from that in which 
they took their first job after leaving school. There are relationships 
among the various types of job movement. While occupational moves may 
occur with or without interfirm shifts, they appear to be more common 
among those who change their employers than among those who do not. Among 
young men who move geographically, occupational change is much more likely 
than among those who remain in the same local area, and the magnitude of 
the occupational change tends to be greater for long-distance than for 
short-distance movers. 


Of the two-fifths of the young men 20-24 years of age who are no 
longer working for their first employers, about three-fourths left their 
first jobs voluntarily. This proportion is the same for both white and 
black youth, but varies according to educational attainment and according. 
fo occupation of first job for both color groups. A job shift is more 
likely to be voluntary for white-collar than for blue-collar workers. 
Independent of type of occupation, the proportion of separations that 
were voluntary increases with years of schooling. But while we know that 
most of such early job shifting is voluntary, we are not yet in a position 
to describe the circumstances under which it takes place, the processes 
by which it occurs, or its consequences in terms of wage improvement. 
These are matters at which the longitudinal analysis will be directed on 
the basis of information collected in the subsequent surveys. 
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CHAPTER FIVE* 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK 


In an economic system in which individuals are free to choose among 
| occupations and specific jobs, effective allocation of human resources 
| depends upon workers and potential workers having accurate labor market 
information. The market's measure of the relative social importance of 
different occupations and different jobs is reflected in differentials 
in economic rewards. These, in turn, are presumed to attract individuals 
into those occupations and jobs where their contribution to the social 
product will be at a maximum. But this can occur only if workers have a 
reasonably good knowledge of the range of alternatives for which they 
might potentially qualify and of the rewards (and costs) attached to each. 
Accurate and complete labor market information also is important from the 
standpoint of the individual. Whatever his particular employment goals, 
the probabilities of achieving them are enhanced by full knowledge of the 
existence and characteristics of alternative employment opportunities. 


What kinds of specific labor market information should individuals 
have? The answer depends, in part, upon the stage of the life cycle. 
For youth in school, for example, it is particularly important that they 
be aware of the full range of occupations potentially available to them, 
of the characteristics and rewards of different types of work, and of the 
entrance requirements. Only on the basis of this kind of information can 
rational decisions be made about the amount and type of education and 
training to pursue. For adults, on the other hand, while such information 
is not entirely irrelevant, it is rather less important, since the range 
of occupations open to most adults, for all practical purposes, is restricted 
much more narrowly as a result of educational decisions made in the past, 
as well as previous work experience. They are more likely than youth to 
consider the type of work as given, and to focus on the choice of specific 
JOD. 


For adults and youth--at least if the latter choose to work--it is 
important to have knowledge of available employment opportunities in their 
local communities and elsewhere. Which firms in the area have openings 
in relevant occupational categories? Which firms are the best employers 
in terms of wage rates, fringe benefits, and other factors that influence 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with work? Are opportunities greater 
outside the local area, either in terms of job vacancies or in terms of 
better wages, working conditions, or other perquisites? 


m This chapter was written by Herbert S. Parnes. 
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It seems reasonable to hypothesize that the degree of success a worker 
experiences in the labor market +s associated with the extent of his labor 
market information. Specifically, for the group of young men under con- 
sideration in this study, we would expect the extent of labor market infor- 
mation, other things being equal, to be positively related to the wage rate 
of those who are employed and to the extent of occupational and wage 
improvement over time. We would anticipate an inverse relationship between 
amount of unemployment and the extent of labor market information, since 
those with more knowledge should have higher probabilities of finding work. 
Finally, over the years covered by this study, we should expect greater 
congruence between occupational aspirations and realizations among those 
with much knowledge than among those with little knowledge of the labor 
market. This is so because those with greater knowledge are likely to 
have more realistic aspirations and because they are more likely to be 
able to translate a given aspiration into reality. 


The Occupational Information Test 


Our measure of "knowledge of the world or work" is a very limited 
one, consisting of three components. The first of these involves occupa- 
tional identification. Respondents were asked to select one of, three 
statements that best describes the duties of each of ten occupations-- 
hospital orderly, machinist, acetylene welder, stationary engineer, 
statistical clerk, fork lift operator, economist, medical illustrator, 
draftsman, and social worker. The second component involves the typical 
educational attainment of men in each of these same ten occupations: "How 
much regular schooling do you think hospital orderlies usually have?" 
Third, respondents were asked, for each of eight pairs of occupations, 
which one provides the highest average annual earnings: "Who do you 
think earns more in a year, a man who is an automobile mechanic or an 
electrician?" Standards for scoring the second and third components were 
derived from 1960 census data on occupation by highest year of school 
achieved and median earnings by occupation.1 


uh The test was scored as follows: each of the occupational 
identification questions was assigned two points, so that scores on this 
component could range from 0 to 20. On the educational component, 
respondents were given four choices for each occupation: "less than a 
high school diploma, a high school diploma, some college, a college degree." 
For most of the occupations, responses were scored either 0, if incorrect 
(or if the occupational identification itself was incorrect) or 2, if 
correct. In several cases, either of two responses was given full credit, 
or one response was given full credit and another half credit. For example, 
in the case of stationary engineer, 2 points were awarded for either the 
response "high school diploma" or "less than a high school diploma." (In 
1960, 45 percent of male stationary engineers had less than a high school 
education, but 24 percent were graduated from high school and 31 percent 
had gone beyond.) In the case of machinist, 2 points were given for the 
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It is clear that only a small portion of what has been defined as 
labor market information is covered by the measure that we have used. The 


number of occupations included is exceedingly small, although virtually 

all the major occupational strata are represented. Moreover, the test 
includes no measure of knowledge of employment opportunities in the local 

| area.© The time constraints on the interview and the fact that the questions 
_had to be applicable to a national sample of young men ranging in age from 
14 to 24 and representing all socioeconomic levels imposed substantial 
limits on what was feasible. Nevertheless, we have been unable to find 

any other attempt to relate a measure of occupational information to labor 
market experience.3 Our preliminary findings, described below, provide 
some basis for optimism that the test results will have predictive value. 


response "less than a high school diploma" and 1 point for "high school 
diploma." (In 1960, 61 percent of male machinists were in the former 
category and 32 percent in the latter.) The earnings component was scored 
| 2 points for a correct answer, O points for an incorrect answer. 


Two scores were computed for each respondent. One of these was based 


| solely on the occupational identification component, with a possible range 
of O to 20. The other was a composite score based on all three components, 
with a possible range of O to 56. On the basis of each of these, respondents 


were classified into three categories: low (0-10 on the identification 
component, 0-20 on the composite); medium (11-17 on the identification 
component, 21-37 on the composite); high (18-20 on the identification 
component and 38-56 on the composite). In all of the analysis reported 
here, the composite scores are used. 


2 For a large portion of the young men, there is a simple measure 
of such information. Employed workers were asked what they would do if 
they lost their current jobs. Those who indicated that they would look 
for work were asked "Are there any particular companies in this area where 
you would apply?" and, if so, "Why do you mention these particular companies?” 
Respondents able to mention alternative employers in the area may be presumed 
to have better labor market knowledge than those who cannot. 


3 In a longitudinal study of adolescent boys being conducted by 
the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan under the direction 
of Jerald G. Bachman, a job information test has been administered to the 
sample of high school youth. A series of 25 questions of the true-false 
and multiple choice type relates tothe characteristics of a variety of 
occupations (e.g., income, status, hours of work) and the educational 
requirements for entry. In this study, the job information test is designed 
to measure the general educational development of the respondents as a 
means of assessing and predicting success in school. See Jerald G. Bachman, 
et al., Youth in Transition (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1967) 
Vole L Dp: 64-66, 69-71. 
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Determinants of Occupational Information Scores 


Age, education, and color When young men 14-2 years of age are 
cross-classified by color, age, school enrollment status, and educational 
attainment, there is an unmistakably clear pattern that reveals a strong 
influence of both age and educational attainment on the extent of occupa- 
tional information (Table 5.1). 


The influence of age can best be observed among those not enrolled 
in school. As an example, consider white youngsters who have left 
school after receiving a high school diploma. In all, just about half 
of these (49 percent) score high on the knowledge test; by age, the 
proportions are 30 percent for those 14-17 years old, 4h percent for 
those 18-19 years, and 53 percent for those in their twenties. A similar 
pattern is discernible among all of the other educational attainment 
categories, except those who did not even reach high school. For them, 
there is no relation between age and work knowledge. The predominant 
pattern among white youth would seem to indicate that additional years 
of exposure to the labor market--or perhaps just additional years of life 
and. experience--produce greater occupational knowledge among male youth 
in their teens and early twenties. However, in the case of black youth, 
the relation between age and work knowledge is not nearly so clear. Among 
high school graduates, where the total number is largest, young men in 
their twenties are no more knowledgeable than those in their teens. 


Among both blacks and whites, the relationship of educational 
attainment to knowledge of the labor market is dramatic. Two examples 
will suffice: among white men 20-2h years of age not enrolled in school, 
the proportion with high knowledge scores rises from 13 percent for those 
with less than nine years of schooling to 41 percent of those who completed 
one to three years of high school, 53 percent of those with high school 
diplomas, 75 percent of those with one to three years of college, and 87 
percent of those who had four or more years of college. Among black men 
in the same age category, the corresponding proportions range from 6 
percent to 50 percent. To some extent, it appears that education can 
operate as a substitute for labor market experience. For example, whites 
sn their twenties who are not enrolled in school but have between one and 
three years of high school do about as well as those in their teens who 
are high school graduates. 


As some of the preceding data suggest, the differences in labor 
market information between whites and blacks are dramatic. Of all those 
out of school, only 14 percent of the blacks, as compared with 46 percent 
of whites, score high in knowledge of the world of work. Part of this 


—_———— 


4 Among those in school,it is virtually impossible to obtain a 
pure age effect from the tabular data because of the high association 
between age and year in school. 
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difference, of course, reflects differences in educational attainment 
: between the two color groups. Yet even when age, school enrollment 
| status, and educational attainment are controlled simultaneously, there 
| is scarcely a category in which the white youth do not have a clear 
advantage in knowledge of the labor market. Selecting the categories in 
_which numbers are large enough to provide reliable estimates, we note 
| that among young men in their early twenties who left school with a high 
_ school diploma, whites are two-and-a-half times as likely as blacks to 
score high on the labor market knowledge test (53 percent versus 20 
percent). Among boys 14-17 who are enrolled in the first three years of 
_ high school, whites are over three times as likely to score high (18 
percent versus 5 percent), and only about half as likely to score low 
(33 percent versus 63 percent). 


| Cultural influences at age 14 How much a teenager knows about the 

_ world of work depends, in considerable degree, upon his socioeconomic 

_ status and upon the kind of influences that bear upon him in the home 
(Table 5.2). Focusing attention on boys between the ages of 14 and 17, 
over nine-tenths of whom are enrolled in school, it is apparent to begin 

with that there are substantial differences between those living in rural 

' and those living in urban areas. Of those white youth with rural resi- 
dences, whether farm or nonfarm, less than one-fifth score high on our 

- occupational information test, in contrast with over a fourth of those 

_ living in urban areas. Among all those in urban areas, size of community 

does not seem to make much difference with respect to the amount of 

knowledge the youngster has about the world of work. Those living in 

cities of 100,000 or over have scores substantially the same as those in 

towns of fewer than 25,000 population. Indeed, even those living in 

_ suburbs of large cities have no larger a proportion with high scores 

_ than those in other urban communities, although they do have a somewhat 

' smaller proportion of individuals in the lowest score category. 


a Much of the analysis is based upon young men 14-17 in order to 

| avoid the necessity of controlling for educational attainment. This 
young age group is homogeneous from the standpoint that over 90 percent 
of them are enrolled in school, and, of these, about 90 percent are in 
high school. In older age groups, there is much greater diversity in 
enrollment status and educational attainment. If explanatory variables 
that are correlated with educational attainment are used for the older 
age groups, a relationship with occupational information scores may 
reflect simply the strong association that has been seen to exist between 
educational attainment and extent of occupational information. For 
example, residents of rural areas are less likely than urban residents 

to go to college. Among youth 20 to 24 years of age, therefore, higher 
occupational information scores for youth who (at age 14) lived in urban 
areas rather than rural areas might simply reflect the greater likelihood 
of their having had a college education. Confining the analysis to the 
14-17 year group,in cases of this kind, does not completely eliminate the 
problem, but reduces it very considerably. 
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Table 5.2 Proportions with High and Low Scores on Occupational Information 
Test, by Selected Socioeconomic Characteristics: Males 14-17 
Years of Age, by Color 


BLACKS 


WHITES 


Socioeconomic characteristic Total Percent Percent Total Percent Percent 
number with high with low number with high with low 
(thousands ){ scores scores (thousands)| scores scores 
Residence at age 14 
Rural farm 71 
Rural nonfarm 36 
Town (under 25,000) 26 
City (25,000-100,000) 29 
Large city (100,000 and over) 25 
Suburb of large city 20 
Total or average 29 
Occupation of father when 
youth age 14 
Professional and technical 16 
Nonfarm managers and 
proprietors iy 
Clerical 22 
Sales 24 
Craftsmen amd foremen 29 
Operatives 34 
Nonfarm laborers 36 
Service 344 
Farmers and farm managers 4a 
Farm laborers Syl 
Armed forces eu 
Total or average 29 
Exposure to reading material 
at age 14 
Family had library card 
and regularly got news- 
paper(s) and magazine(s) 4,023 28 22 517 14 37 
Family lacked one or more Se acrid bee pein 
Lacked one 1,555 19 36 7 a7 
Lacked two 529 10 46 5 76 
LacKed three ANSE 8 61 (0) 89 
Total or average 6,280 8 61 


(1) Occupation of head of household is used if respondent not living with father at age 14. 
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Among black youngsters, the influence of type of community is even 
more pronounced, although the pattern is somewhat different. The rural 
blacks display a perceptible difference depending on whether they live 
on farms or in nonfarm settings. Of those in urban situations, there is 
a difference between those in small towns (under 25,000) and those in 
larger communities. To consider the extremes, 2 percent of those on 
farms score high and 83 percent score low, while in cities of 25,000 or 
larger, a tenth score high and about half score low. Those in rural 
nonfarm settings and those in small towns lie between these two extremes. 


There is a strong relationship between the amount of knowledge a 
white teenager has about the labor market and the socioeconomic level of 
his father's occupation. Approximately a third of the sons of white-collar 
workers score high on the test as contrasted with under a fifth of those 
from blue-collar families, and a seventh of those from farm families. 
Sons of service workers fall between those from white-collar and those 
from blue-collar families. Within the white-collar group, there are no 
substantial differences among the sons of professionals, managers, and 
clerical workers. 


Among the blacks, although the numbers are too small for confident 
conclusions, it appears also to be true that sons of white-collar workers 
are more knowledgeable about the labor market than sons of blue-collar 
workers. However, sons of service workers are not very much different 
from those of white-collar workers. Sons of farm workers have the least 
amount of knowledge. Within every socioeconomic level, the knowledge of 
the black youth is considerably lower than that of white youth. For 
example, among sons of craftsmen, a fifth of the white youngsters, but 
only a tenth of the black, score high on the knowledge test. 


The extent to which the young teenager is exposed to reading material 
in his home has a very strong relationship with how much he knows about 
the world of work. White boys between the ages of 14 and 17 whose 
families had books, magazines, and newspapers have substantially better 
knowledge about the world of work than those whose families lacked any 
or all of these. Over a fourth of the former score high as contrasted 
with less than a sixth of the latter. Of those who have all three forms 
of written materials in their homes, only 22 percent score low as compared 
with 4O percent of those who lack one or more of the three. Moreover , 
there is a systematic and strong relationship between the extent of 
cultural deprivation as measured by this variable and the extent of labor 
market knowledge. For example, of those who lack only one of the media, 
36 percent score low; of those who lack two, 46 percent score low; of 
those who lack all three, 61 percent score low. The corresponding 
percentages with high scores are 19, 10, and 8. The pattern in the case 
of black youth is identical. The proportion of youngsters scoring high 
ranges from 14 percent among those whose families have all three media 
to less than half of 1 percent of those whose families have none. Cor- 
respondingly, the proportions scoring low range from 37 percent to 89 
percent. 


Le 


A good portion of the difference in occupational information between 
white and black youth is attributable to differences in this measure oT 
their cultural background, since white youngsters are much more likely 
than black to have magazines, newspapers, and library cards in their 
homes. Almost two-thirds of the whites, but less then one-third of the 
blacks, have all three; 18 percent of the blacks, but only 3 percent of 
the whites, have none. Nevertheless, even within each category, blacks 
have considerably lower test scores than do whites. In families with 
all three media, 28 percent of the whites and 14 percent of the blacks 
score high. In the most culturally deprived families (by this measure) , 
8 percent of the whites and less than half of 1 percent of the blacks 
score high; 61 percent of the whites and 89 percent of the blacks score 
low. 


Educational experience A number of facets of school experience 
also are related to the extent of a youngster's knowledge of the world 
of work (Table 5.3). It is not clear to what extent these represent 
independent influences, since there is doubtless a very high correlation 
between some of the cultural influences referred to above and the elements 
of school experience to be described here. Nevertheless, it is perhaps 
worth noting that the amount of work knowledge possessed by a youngster 
of high school age is related to such factors as his high school curriculun, 
the amount of time he spends on homework, and his favorite extracurricular 
pastime. White youngsters 14-17 years old who are (or have been) in the 
college preparatory high school curriculum have much higher scores on 
the occupational information test than those in the general or vocational 
curricula. (The youth in the commercial curriculum are too few to afford 
a basis for a confident estimate.) Over a third of those in the college 
preparatory curriculum, as compared with only a sixth in the general 
curriculum, score high on the test; 16 percent of those in the college 
preparatory curriculum score low, as compared with 34 percent of those 
in the general curriculum. Those in the vocational curriculum have the 
lowest scores of all, 14 percent scoring high and 40 percent scoring 
low. Blacks in the college preparatory curriculum manifest the highest 
knowledge of the world of work, but the other relationships that prevail 
for the whites do not obtain. Specifically, those in the vocational 
curriculum do at least as well, and perhaps slightly better, than those 
in the general curriculum. 


Probably highly related to high school curriculum is the number of 
hours per week the student normally spends on homework. This variable 
also shows a substantial relationship to the extent of knowledge about 
the labor market in the case of both whites and blacks. For example, 
among white youngsters 14-17 years of age, high scores are obtained by 
22 percent of those who spend less than five hours per week on homework 
and by 32 percent of those who spend ten or more hours per week. 


Young teenagers who spend most of their nonschool hours reading 


appear to have a substantial advantage in knowledge of the world of work 
over those who spend their time in other ways (Table 5.3). Thirty-eight 
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percent of the white youth whose chief nonschool activity is reading, 
compared with 27 percent of the total group, score high on the occupational 
information test; only 11 percent score low, as compared with 23 percent 

of the total group. The youngsters whose principal nonschool activity is 
working for pay also have above average scores on the occupational 
information test. The proportion of this group scoring high is almost 

as great as for those who spend most of their time reading (34 percent 
versus 38 percent). However, the proportion scoring low is considerably 
greater than the proportion of those whose chief activity is reading 

(18 percent versus 11 percent). Blacks 14-17 years of age whose principal 
pastime is reading also appear to have an advantage in the occupational ~ 
information test over other youngsters of the same age, although the 
numbers are too small to permit a confident statement on this matter. 


Vocational training outside of regular school Whether a young man 
has participated in a vocational training program outside of regular 

school has a very pronounced relationship to the amount of knowledge he 

has about the world of work, although the association between educational 
attainment and training makes it impossible to know at this stage of the 
analysis how much of this represents an independent effect of training 
(Table 5.4). Among white men 14-24 years of age who have had no college, 
the proportion of those with no training who score high on the occupational 
information test is about one-third, as compared to almost half of those 
who have had some training. Conversely, over a fourth of those with no 
training score low on the test, in contrast to about 10 percent of those 
who have had some training. The relationship is even more dramatic in 

the case of black men. Only 8 percent of those with no training score 
high, as compared with slightly more than 25 percent of those who have 

had training; over half with no training score low in comparison with 

only 36 percent of those who have had some training. 


Unlike the other factors which have been considered thus far, it 
is not clear what the direction of causation is between vocational 
training and knowledge of the world of work, assuming that a relationship 
independent of education does in fact exist. On the one hand, it may 
be argued that certain types of vocational training contribute to 
occupational information in the same way that general education does. 
On the other hand, it is equally reasonable to suppose that persons with 
superior labor market knowledge also are more likely to be aware of and 
to be interested in taking advantage of training opportunities. If the 
latter is the basic explanation for the relationship, it suggests that 
programs of occupational information will result in more widespread 
participation in training programs. If the former is the explanation, 
it suggests that training programs produce benefits in increased labor 
market awareness in addition to the particular skills they may impart. 
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The Labor Market Consequences of Occupational Information 


Hypotheses about the effects of variation in labor market information, 
for the most part, will be tested as our longitudinal work histories 
unfold in the follow-up surveys of the next five years. Nevertheless, 
data from the initial survey provide some support for the belief that 
labor market information affects some aspects of a young man's achieve- 
ments in the employment market. 


Knowledge about relevant employers in area To begin with, it is 
encouraging to note a relationship between scores on the occupational 
information test and the ability of employed young men to name employers 
in the local area with whom they might seek work if they lost their 
present jobs (Table 5.5). Among employed white men between the ages of 
20 and 24, only 39 percent of those who score low on the work test are 
able to name another employer as contrasted with over 55 percent of those 
with medium and high scores. Among the black men in the same age group, 
4k percent of those with low scores are able to name an alternative 
employer as compared with almost 50 percent of those with medium or high 
scores. Thus it would appear that the various facets of labor market 
information are not independent of one another. Young men who have 
above average occupational knowledge also appear to be better informed 
about alternative sources of employment within the local labor market 
area. 


Change in skill and responsibility in past year All of the young 
men who were employed at the time of the survey and who reported that 


they were working a year prior to the interview were asked to appraise 
the skill and responsibility required in their present job as compared 
with their work a year earlier (Tables5.6 and 5.7). Of the total age 
group of whites, 60 percent feel that their jobs involve more responsi- 
bility and 47 percent believe that their jobs demand more skill than 
their work required a year ago. inithescase of joisck men. juhescounes 
sponding proportions are 49 percent and 41 percent. Only about a tenth 
of each color group believe that there has been a decline in the 
responsibility and/or skill required in theixy work. 


In virtually every age-color group there is a positive relationship 
between test score and likelihood of increasing skill or responsibility 
during the previous 12 months (Tables 5.6 and 5.7). For the total age 
group of whites, the proportion experiencing an increase in skill is 
two-fifths of those with low scores and half of those with high scores. 
The corresponding proportions experiencing an increase in responsibility 
are 54 percent and 63 percent, respectively. In the case of black men, 


ihe 
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Table 5.6 Score on Occupational Information Test, by Age and Change in 
i Skill Required on Job during Past Year: Males 14-2 Years 

. of Age Employed in October 1965 and 1966, by Color 

; (Percentage distribution) 


Age and WHITES BLACKS 


change in High Medium Low Total High Medium Low Total 
| skill required scores scores scores as seores scores scores ve 
average average 


VA V7 
More skill 


Same skill 
Less skill 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


18-19 
More skill 
Same skill 
Less skill 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


20-2 
More skill 
Same skill 
Less skill 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


Total 14-24 
More skill 
Same skill 
Less skill 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 
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Table Dell Score on Occupational Information Test, by Age and Change in 
Responsibility Involved in Job during Past Year: Males 14-24 
Years of Age Employed in October of 1965 and 1966, by Color 
(Percentage distribution) 


in responsibility High Medium Tota ii] High | Medium| Low 
scores scores | scores neg Oa Scores | Scores | Scores 


14-17 
More responsibility 
Same responsibility 
Less responsibility 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


18-19 
More responsibility 
Same responsibility 
Less responsibility 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


20-24 
More responsibility 
Same responsibility 
Less responsibility 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


Total 14-24 
More responsibility 
Same responsibility 
Less responsibility 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 
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a third of those with low scores report moving upward in terms of skill 
as compared with a half of those with high scores. In terms of respon- 
sibility required in their jobs, the corresponding proportions are 44 
percent and 53 percent. These data indicate that men with better occupa- 
tional information are more likely, at least by their own assessment, to 
have improved their labor market position during the past year than those 
whose knowledge of the labor market is less adequate. On the other hand, 
it is curious that those with superior occupational information are no 
less likely than others to have moved down in skill and responsibility; 
indeed, such black youth are more likely to have done so. 


Hourly rate of pay The average hourly earnings of employed young 
men not enrolled in school bear a rather pronounced relationship to the 
extent of their occupational information. When we control for years of 
schooling or for:current occupation, mean rate of pay increases as scores 
on the occupational information test increase for all those educational 
and occupational categories of both color groups with enough sample 
observations to permit reasonably reliable estimates. For example, 
white youth 20-24 years of age who have not completed high school and 
have high occupational information scores earn almost 25 percent more 
per hour ($2.48 versus $2.00) than those with low scores (Table 5.8). 
Young white men who ended their education with a high school diploma 
and have high test scores earn $2.74 per hour compared with $2.50 for 
those with medium scores, a differential of 10 percent. 


The number of black high school dropouts with high scores on the 
occupational information test is too small for a reliable estimate of 
average hourly eafnings, but those with medium scores register a nine-cent 
per-hour (or 6 percent) differential over those with low scores. Among 
the black high school graduates, there is a systematic increase in mean 
rate of pay as test scores rise. Those with low scores earn $1.87 per 
hour; those with medium scores, $2.02; and those with high scores, $2.25. 
These represent relative differentials of 8 percent between those with 
low and those with medium scores, and 20 percent between those with low 
and those with high scores. 


Blue collar is the only type of occupation in which there are suf- 
ficient numbers of nonstudents between 20 and 24 years of age in the 
several test score categories to permit a confident analysis of the 
relation between occupational information test score and rate of pay. 

For both whites and blacks in this occupational category, there is a 
strong and consistent tendency for rate of pay to increase as test scores 
rise (Table 5.9). Among the whites the differential between those with 
low and those with high scores is 4k cents per hour, or 19 percent; among 
blacks the corresponding differential is 66 cents, or 40 percent. 


6 We show mean hourly rates of pay only when they are based upon 
at least 30 sample cases. 


1S, 


Table 5.8 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay, by Highest Year of School Completed 


(a) 


and Score on Occupational Information Test: Employed Male Wage 
and Salary Workers 20-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, 
by Color 


Highest year 
of school Average 
completed 


11 or less 

12 

13-15 

16 or more 
Average 


1 or tess 
ile 

13-15 

16 or more 


Average 


Means not shown where sample cases number fewer than 30. 
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Table 5.9 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay, by Score on Occupational Information 
Test: Employed Male Blue-Collar Wage and Salary Workers 20-24 
Years of Age, Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


Score on occupational 
information test 


Low 

Medium 

High 

Total or average 


Summary 


The amount of occupational information a young man possesses grows 
very substantially from his early teens to his early twenties, in part 
as the result of formal education, but also simply as the result of 
experience. In addition, among youngsters 14-17 years of age who are as 
yet undifferentiated by substantial variation in educational attainment, 
the extent of occupational knowledge depends profoundly on the character 
of family life as revealed by such indicators as father's occupation and 
amount of reading material in the home. Finally, even when all these 
factors are controlled (to the extent that our data permit), there remain 
substantial color differences in occupational information: white young- 
sters have substantially higher scores than black in virtually every 
table cell we have examined. 


All of these relationships might have been anticipated. Nevertheless, 
they are indicative of serious problems at which manpower policy needs 
to be directed. Low scores on the test presumably indicate some significant 
range of occupations that is beyond the ken of the individual. From 
this viewpoint, the very low scores of the youngest age category particu- 
larly are discouraging, since they suggest that largely irreversible 
educational decisions by high school students are being made on the basis 
of relative ignorance. The differences in the extent of occupational 
knowledge among youngsters of different socioeconomic status also are 
instructive, for they imply that the well-known differences in patterns 
of occupational choice among these groups may be caused in part by 
variations in how much they know about the world of work as well as by 
factors more difficult to remedy. All of this argues for a much greater 
effort to familiarize students with the dimensions of the world of work 
at an early age in the schools. This appears to be particularly important 
for youngsters from culturally deprived homes if greater equality of 
opportunity is to be achieved. 


ARS 


What the practical consequences are of differences in the extent of 
occupational information is a question about which we should be able to 
Say more at the conclusion of our five years of study. Nevertheless, 
there are already indications that the amount of knowledge a young man 
has about the world of work makes a difference so far as his success in 
the labor market is concerned. Those with relatively greater knowledge 
are more likely to believe they have progressed in terms of the skill 
and responsibility of their jobs during the year preceding the survey. 
Of greater importance, even when educational attainment is controlled, 
those with high scores on the occupational information test enjoy higher 
wages than those with low scores. 


These data suggest that labor market information provides a Signifi- 
cant payoff to the individual. It is likely, of course, that our 
occupational information test is measuring a verbal component of general 
intelligence as well as the extent of labor market knowledge, and that 
the relationships we have found reflect the influence of intelligence. 
When we ultimately have a measure of general intelligence from the school 
records of the respondents, perhaps we shall be able to be more confident 
about the extent to which occupational information has an independent 
influence on labor market success. 
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CHAPTER SIX* 


JOB SATISFACTION AND JOB ATTACHMENT 


The attitudes of workers toward their jobs have a dual significance 
in a study of labor market behavior. On the one hand, such attitudes are 
presumably important in conditioning action. Workers make job choices in 
terms of the factors about jobs that are important to them. Moreover, the 
degree to which they are satisfied with their current jobs may infinence 
the extent to which they are on the "lookout" for others and, consequently, 
the likelihood of their making a change. On the other hand, attitudes 
toward work are of interest in their own right for they shed some light on 
the nature and extent of psychological satisfaction that the existing 
employment pattern provides to young jobholders. 


The present chapter is concerned with work attitudes from both these 
points of view. The first portion of the chapter is directed at an 
examination of the extent of youth's satisfaction with their current jobs, 
and the sources of both satisfaction and dissatisfaction--i.e., the aspects 
of their jobs that employed young men claim particularly to like and those 
which they dislike. The extent to which there are occupational, industrial, 
and demographic variations in response to these questionsris explored. in 
the second portion of the chapter, we examine the extent of young men's 
attachment to their current jobs--i.e., their unwillingness to quit even 
in the face of ostensibly more rewarding opportunities--and relate 
differences in degree of attachment to differences in job satisfaction as 
well as to other variables. In both sections of the chapter, the analysis 
4s limited to out-of-school employed youth between the ages of 16 and 24. 
The 14 and 15 year old youngsters have been omitted from the analysis 
because compulsory school attendance and child labor laws restrict their 
full participation in the labor market. The number of young men not in 
school in this age group is only 48,000, too small for reliable statistical 


analysis. 
if JOB SATISFACTION 


Variation in Degree of Satisfaction 


The degree of satisfaction workers feel toward their current jobs has 
been measured by a single question asked of employed out-of-school youth: 
"How do you feel about the job you have now? Do you like it very much, 


ee ee 


* This chapter was written by Ruth §. Spitz and Herbert S. Parnes 
with the collaboration of Andrew I. Kohen. 
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like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very much?" The 
overwhelming majority of employed young men react favorably to their jobs: 
90 percent of the whites and 85 percent of the blacks report that they 
like their jobs either very much or fairly well (Table 6.1). There is a 
rather substantial difference between the two color groups, however, in 
the proportion expressing the highest degree of job satisfaction. While 
more than half of the white youth claim to like their jobs very much, 

the same is true for only slightly more than a third of black young men. 


Table 6.1 Satisfaction with Current Job: Employed Males 16-2 Years 
of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Like it very much 
Like it fairly well 


Dislike it somewhat 
Dislike it very much 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


Type of occupation and educational attainment The extent to which 
young men register high satisfaction with their jobs depends upon the type 
of occupation in which they are employed and, also, on the relationship 
between their occupation and the amount of education they have had (Table 
6.2). Both white and black youth engaged in white-collar jobs are more 
likely to express high satisfaction than those in blue-collar occupations. 
(There are too few youth in the other occupational categories for confident 
comparisons.) The difference is 8 percentage points in the case of white 
youth (57 versus 49 percent) and 14 percentage points in the case of the 
black (48 versus 34 percent). Thus, the inter-color difference in high 
job satisfaction is more pronounced for blue-collar than for white-collar 
workers. 

Type of occupation and educational attainment interact in an interesting 
manner to affect job satisfaction. For the total group of white youth, there 
is no difference in degree of job satisfaction between those who are high 
school dropouts and those who ended their educations with a high school 
diploma. Young men with some college include a slightly higher proportion 
of very satisfied workers than either of these two groups (56 percent 
versus 51 percent). However, within the white-collar group, degree of 
satisfaction is positively related to educational attainment, while within 
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Table 6.2 Proportion Highly Satisfied with Job, by Type of Occupation and 
Highest Year of School Completed: Employed Males 16-24 Years of 
Age Not Enrolled in School, by, Color 


Type of WHITES 
occupation and 


highest year of 
school completed 


Percent who Dat asia toniere Percent who 
like their job like their job 
(thousands ) 

very much very much 


Total number 
(thousands ) 


White collar 
Less than 12 
2 
13 or more 


Blue collar 

Less than 12 
i 1 
13 or more 


totai‘) 
| Less than 12 
| v2 

| 13 or more 


_ (1) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 
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the blue-collar group the relationship is inverse. Thus, it appears that 
degree of satisfaction is related to the appropriateness of one's education 
to his occupational assignment. The numbers of black youth are too small 
in most occupation-education categories to permit a comparable analysis. 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that black youth with less than a high 
school diploma who are employed in blue-collar jobs register more 
satisfaction than high school graduates in the same occupational group. 


Although not shown here, tabulations of degree of satisfaction 
cross-classified by age and type of occupation provide no clear evidence 
of a relationship between age and job satisfaction. Most of the occupation 
categories contain too few observations for confident conclusions. However , 
in the case of blue-collar workers, young men in their twenties differ only 
very slightly from those in their teens in amount of job satisfaction ames 
the younger age group, 46 percent are highly satisfied compared with 48 
percent of the older group. In the case of black youth, the corresponding 
proportions are 32 and 34 percent. 


Industry There is variation among industries in the degree of job 
satisfaction young workers express; but the pattern is not the same for 
blacks and whites, doubtless reflecting differences in the types of jobs 
available to the two color groups within industries (Table 6:53,),4aBoas 
whites, the degree of satisfaction is perceptibly lower in manufacturing 
and in trade than it is in other industry divisions in which the numbers 
of observations are large enough for reliable estimates. In the case of 
blacks, on the other hand, agriculture and construction have smaller 
proportions of highly satisfied workers than most other industries, while 
manufacturing stands just about at the average for all industries and trade 
is actually somewhat higher. 


Factors in Job Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction 


Factors liked best in current job Another way of approaching the 
question of job satisfaction is to inquire about workers' reactions to the 
various aspects of their jobs. Job factors or qualities may be categorized 
as "intrinsic" if they are inseparable from the nature of the work itself 

and "extrinsic" if they stem from the gob_environment. A search of the 
literature reveals many studies designed to test the controversial Herzberg 
thesis that intrinsic factors are primarily "motivators" which, when present, 
are sources of job satisfaction, but when absent do not cause dissatisfaction, 
and that extrinsic factors are "hygienes" which cause dissatisfaction when 
absent,’ but do not generate satisfaction when present.t 


—_——_— = 


ai See, among others: Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, and Barbara 
Snyderman, The Motivation to Work (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959); 
Frederick Herzberg, Work and the Nature of Man (Cleveland: World Publishingw¢o. 
1966); Orlando Behling, George Labovitz, and Richard Kosmo, "The Herzberg 
Controversy: A Critical Reappraisal," Academy of Management Journal, Vol. 11 
(March, 1968), pp. 99-108; Robert House and Lawrence Wigdor, "Herzberg's 
Dual-Factor Theory of Job Satisfaction and Motivation: A Review of the Evidence 
and a Criticism," Personnel Psychology, Vol. 20 (Winter, 1967), pp. 369-89; and 
Carl A. Lindsay, E. Marks,and L. Gorlow, "The Herzberg Theory: A Critique and 


Reformulation," Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 51 (August,. 1967), pp. 330-39. 
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Table 6.3 Proportion Highly Satisfied with Job, by Major Industry 
Division: Employed Males 16-24 Years of Age, Not Enrolled 
in School, by Color 


WHITES 


Total number hs 


(thousands ) yang mene oP 


ya. | BLACKS | 

eee Percent who 
ivision Total number! ike their job 
(thousands) ] very much 


mericulture, forestry, 
and fisheries 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation and 
public ubilities 

Wholesale and retail 
trade 

Finance 

Services 

Public administration 

Total or average 
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We asked all employed youth: "What are the things you like best 
about your job?" The first-mentioned responses were coded and categorized 
as "intrinsic" or "extrinsic" factors. Among the intrinsic factors are 
responses indicating a general liking for the type of work, a feeling 
that the job is important, that it involves a pleasant variety of activity, 
and that it permits a degree of autonomy and responsibility. Among the 
factors classified as extrinsic are wages, hours, physical working condi- 
tions, the quality of management, and the character of interpersonal 
relations. All but 1 percent of employed white youth are willing to 
name a quality about their jobs they like best; four out of seven cite 
an intrinsic job factor, while the remainder mention an extrinsic 
characteristic (Table 6.4). Intrinsic qualities are most often cited by 
farm workers (85 percent), professional and technical workers (FF. percent), 
and craftsmen (62 percent). On the other hand, extrinsic factors are 
selected most frequently by salesmen (61 percent) and by the men in 
clerical and service occupations (52 and 53 percent, respectively). 


Overall, there is not much difference between the factors white and 
black youth like best about their jobs, although the black are somewhat 
more likely to be unable to single out any factor (6 percent versus 1 
percent). Of the blacks, 54 percent cite an intrinsic factor (compared 
with 57 percent of the whites) and 40 percent mention an extrinsic factor 
(compared with 42 percent of the whites). However, there are fairly 
pronounced differences when occupation is controlled. In the case of 
white-collar workers, the black youth are more likely than their white 
counterparts to cite intrinsic factors (64 percent versus 58 percent) 
and this color difference is even greater among clerical workers. Among 
manual workers, black youth are somewhat less likely to be intrinsically 
oriented (53 percent versus 56 percent); this difference is more pronounced 
among craftsmen and is greater still for farm workers. 


Job factors disliked In addition to inquiring about the features 
of their jobs that they especially liked, all employed respondents who 
were not enrolled in school also were asked: "What are the things about 
your job that you don't like so well?" Their responses were classified 
as intrinsic or extrinsic on exactly the same basis as their answers to 
the question about the job factors they liked best. Irrespective of 
color, nearly half of all employed youth dislike most some extrinsic 
quality of their job, and another three-tenths complain of an intrinsic 
job factor, but close to a fourth do not regard any job characteristic 
as distasteful (Table 6.5). There is almost no difference between whites 
and blacks in these respects. In contrast, our study of mature men found 
perceptible inter-color differences: blacks were less likely than whites 
to dislike an intrinsic factor by 11 percentage points.2 


2 Herbert S. Parnes, et al., The Pre-Retirement Years: A Longi- 
tudinal Study of the Labor Market Experience of the Cohort of Men 5-59 


Years of Age, Vol. I (Columbus: The Ohio State University Center for 
Human Resource Research, 1968), p. 227 
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Among white youth, wages and fringe benefits and hours of work are 
the extrinsic job factors most frequently mentioned as undesirable. 
Overall, each of these accounts for an eighth of all responses, but there 
are substantial differences among occupational categories. For example, 
wages are a source of dissatisfaction to as many as a fourth of clerical 
workers and a sixth each of professional and technical and service workers. 
On the other hand, hours of work are the most objectionable feature in the 
case of a fourth of all farm workers, and close to a fifth of nonfarm 
managers, service workers, and salesmen. 


Black youth are more likely than white to object to their wages and 


less likely to focus on hours of work as the principal source of job 


dissatisfaction. In all occupational categories in which numbers are 
large enough for reliable estimates (except farming), the percentage of 


black youth who mention wages or fringe benefits as the most unsatisfactory 


aspect is larger than the proportion mentioning hours of work. 


Sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction and degree of satisfaction 


There is a very substantial relationship between the type of job factors 
a young man particularly likes and dislikes and the degree of job satis- 


faction he professes. For example, those who cite an intrinsic factor as 
the most satisfying aspect of the job are far more likely to register high 
satisfaction than those who mention an extrinsic factor (Table 6.6). This 
relationship prevails among white youth in white-collar jobs and among 
blue-collar workers of both color groups. (The number of black youth in 
white-collar work who favor extrinsic job qualities is too small to 
analyze.) As an illustration, among white youth employed in blue-collar 
occupations, 55 percent of the "intrinsics," as contrasted with only 41 
percent of the "extrinsics,'" like their jobs very much. Our evidence 

does not support the obverse of this relationship, viz., that dislike 

for extrinsic factors produces more job dissatisfaction than dislike for 
intrinsic factors. Indeed, in view of the important role that intrinsic 
job qualities play in job satisfaction, it is not reasonable to expect 
that distasteful intrinsic work qualities necessarily should be unimportant 
in producing job dissatisfaction. Table 6.7 shows that, among whites, 
dislike of extrinsic factors is slightly more likely than dislike of 
intrinsic factors to be associated with job dissatisfaction, but the 
relationship is precisely the opposite in the case of the blacks. 


Although we are mindful of the substantial differences between the 
kind of attitudinal questions on which Herzberg's findings rest and 


3 Cf. Herzberg, et al., The Motivation to Work, pp. 20, 141. 
Herzberg asked each respondent to think of a time when he felt "exceptionally 
good" or “exceptionally bad" about his job and then to identify critical 
incidents that had produced that feeling. Our questionnaire, on the other 
hand, provided only four specific replies to the job satisfaction query: 
"How do you feel about the job you have now? Do you like it very much, 
like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very much?;" and our 
next questions were simply "What are the things you like best about your 
job?" and "What are the things about your job that you don't like so well?" 
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Table 6.6 Proportion Highly Satisfied with Job, by Type of Occupation 
and Type of Factor Liked Best about Job: Employed Males 
16-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


WHITES | BLACKS 


Percent who 
like their job 
very much 


Type of 


occupation and 
type of factor 
liked best 


Percent who 
like their job 
very much 


Total number Total number 


thousands 


White collar 
Intrinsi.¢ 
Extrans#¢ 

Blue collar 
Intrinsic 
Extrinsic 


Total (1) 
PMterans.c 
EXtrinsic 


(1) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 


Table. 6.7 Proportion Who Dislike Job, by Type of Occupation and Type 
of Factor Liked Least about Job: Employed Males 16-24 
Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


WHITES | BLACKS 
Total number Percent who Total number Percent who 
thousands ) dislike job (thousands) | dislike job 
Cee 


oh 
33 G 19 0 
638 i B16) 8 
15 


Type of occupation 
and type of 
factor liked least 


White collar 
Intrinsic 
Extrinsic 

Blue collar 
Intrinsic 
Extrinsic 

Total (1) 

intrinsic 

Extrinsic 


(14) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 
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those of our survey, it nevertheless seems worth pointing out that our 
findings appear to be consistent with Herzberg's thesis that intrinsic 
factors are generally the source of job satisfaction. While extrinsic 
characteristics of jobs, if unsatisfactory, can produce dissatisfaction, 
they are generally insufficient, even if attractive, to create feelings 
of satisfaction with the job. 


II JOB ATTACHMENT 


The early phase of men's work careers has frequently been described 
as a stage of exploration and experimentation in the labor market, 
characterized by considerable movement among employers, occupations, 
industries, and labor market areas. For one thing, merely because of 
their age, men in their late teens and early twenties cannot have accu- 
mulated lengthy service in a job; most of them, therefore, have not yet 
developed the strong economic and psychological ties that are charac- 
teristic of older workers. Furthermore, the premium placed on youth by 
many employers means that opportunities for job shifts are generally 
greater for young workers than for older ones. 


Although younger workers are known to be more mobile than older 
workers in virtually all respects, there is, nevertheless, considerable 
variation among them in the extent to which they move among jobs. One 
of the principal purposes of our longitudinal study is to examine both 
the causes and consequences of this variation. We wish to know, for 
example, what characteristics of young men are associated with the 
tendency to make job shifts of various kinds or to remain with the same 
employer, in the same occupation, and in the same locality. We also 
intend to examine the various patterns of change and stability, and to 
inquire whether any of them are more likely than others to be associated 
with successful accommodation to the labor market, as measured by 
improvement in occupation, income, avoidance of unemployment, attitude 
toward job, and similar factors. 


As a foundation for this longitudinal analysis of mobility, the 
present section explores the mobility propensities of young men between 
the ages of 16 and 24 who have left school and also are employed. Our 
aim here is to ascertain the correlates of a high degree of attachment 
to current employer. In the follow-up studies, we shall be interested 
in checking the predictive value of our job attachment measure and in 
exploring the ways in which propensities to move interact with charac- 
teristics of the labor market environment to produce actual job movement. 


The Concept and Measure of Job Attachment 


The concept of job attachment that is being used here, and the 
conceptual framework for analyzing it, have been described at length in 
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a@ previous report. Briefly, we mean by job attachment the converse of 
the economist's definition of interfirm mobility, that is, the propensity 
of an employed individual to remain with his present employer despite his 
perception of ostensibly more rewarding opportunities elsewhere. Our 
measure of this propensity is based upon the response to a hypothetical 
job offer: "Suppose someone in this area offered you a job in the same 
line of work you're in now. What would the wage or salary have to be 

for you to be willing to take it?" An identical question was asked 
relating to a hypothetical job somewhere outside the local area. In both 
cases the question was open-ended, and responses were coded in relation 
to current wage rate. Thus, the young men are classified in terms of 

the percentage increase in wage rates which they report would be necessary 
in order to induce them to make (1) an interfirm shift in the same labor 
market area, and (2) a geographic shift to some other area of the country. 


We conceive an individual's attachment to his present job to be a 
function of the interaction between his own characteristics, those of 
the job, and the characteristics of the labor market. For example, the 
structure of economic and noneconomic rewards in a job relative to the 
individual's value hierarchy will influence the way he reacts to another 
job paying higher wages. But the evaluation made by the employee is 
Substantially affected by the character of the labor market. Since he 
has no assurance that the particular job to which he is reacting will be 
permanent, his willingness to give up the one he has is bound to be 
influenced by his estimate of the availability of other opportunities. 


The individual's propensity to move is not, of course, the same 
thing as the objective probability of his leaving his current employer. 
The former is a purely attitudinal variable; the latter is a function 
not only of the worker's attitudes, but of the actual opportunities for 
movement. These, in turn, depend upon: (1) the volume and character 
of job openings, (2) employers' hiring preferences, and (3) the personal 
characteristics of the worker that determine (a) the extent of his 
knowledge of alternative opportunities, (b) his initiative and vigor in 
seeking them out, and (c) his attractiveness to other employers. In 
other words, no matter how high a worker's propensity to move (itteus no 
matter how low his attachment), the probability of his actual movement 
is not necessarily great unless there are other jobs that he knows about 
and unless he is acceptable to other employers. 


Correlates of Job Attachment 


At one extreme, about three-tenths of employed young men 16-24 years 
old who are not enrolled in school are willing to change employers within 
the local area for a wage differential of less than 10 percent above what 
they are currently earning (Table 6.8). At the other extreme, about one 
in seven said he would not change jobs for any wage rate. As would be 
expected, there is greater reluctance to consider a geographic move. 


32 ehh ben at | 
4 Parnes, et al., op.cit., pp. 147-153. 
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Only about a seventh of the young men indicate a willingness to take a 
job outside the local area for anything less than a 10 percent increase 
over their current wage rate. As many as a third report that no increase 
would induce them to move (Table 6.9). 


We do not propose to interpret any of these responses literally. 
It is not necessary to debate, for example, whether the young men who say 
they would not make a geographic shift for any conceivable wage increase 
really mean that, or whether their responses simply reveal limited 
imaginations. Our only purpose is to categorize individuals according 
to their relative degree of attachment to their present employers or, 
what amounts to the same thing, according to their propensity to move. 
We, therefore, assume only that individuals who say that they would move 
for a small (or no) wage increase are less highly attached to their 
current jobs than those who would require a larger increase. The highest 
degree of attachment is attributed to those who say they would not take 
another job at any wage. In most of the analysis that follows, we 
measure the relative attachment of any given group of workers by the 
proportion of these very highly attached individuals it contains. 


Age and color Comparison of the data in Tables 6.8 and 6.9 with 
comparable data for employed men 45-59 years of age Supports the generali- 
zation that young men are considerably more mobile than older men. About 
two-fifths of the latter, as compared with only one-seventh of the group 
under consideration here, are highly attached to their employers based 
on a hypothetical job offer in the local labor market. If a geographic 
move is involved, the corresponding proportions are almost three-fifths 
for the older men compared with a third of the youth.> This relationship 
between job attachment and age, however, does not appear to obtain within 
the age category of youth. Those in their teens do not differ systematically 
in this respect from those in their twenties. As is true in the case of 
the older male group, whites are more highly attached to their current 
jobs than blacks. The proportion of highly attached employees is one-sixth 
in the case of young whites and one-tenth in the case of the young blacks. 


Occupation Among whites, the most pronounced occupational variation 
in job attachment is the relatively low attachment of professional and 
technical workers and the relatively high attachment of managers. Compared 
with an overall average of 17 percent, professional and technical workers 
have only 8 percent of highly attached workers, and managers and pro- 
prietors have as many as 29 percent (Table 6.10). Among blacks, on the 
other hand, professional and technical workers appear to have a much 
higher-than-average degree of attachment to current job, although the 
number of persons in the professional and technical category is too 
small for a confident conclusion on this matter. If the relationship 
is real rather than a result of sampling variation, it is consistent 


5 Tbid espe 5 
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Table 6.10 Proportion Highly Attached to Current Job, by Major Occupation 
Group: Employed Male Wage and Salary Workers 16-24 Years of 
Age, Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


WHITES BLACKS 
Major occupation ota. rercen ota Percen 
group number highly number highly 
(thousands) | attached || (thousands)| attached 


Professional and technical 

Nonfarm managers and 
proprietors 

Clerical 

Sales 

Craftsmen and foremen 

Operatives 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service 

Farm 

Total or average 


Table 6.11 Proportion Highly Attached to Current Job, by Type of Occupation 
and Length of Service: Employed Male Wage and Salary Workers 
16-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


ee Passat: ws BLACKS erat 


Type of occupation and Total Percent Total Percent 
length of service (years) number highly number highly 
(thousands) | attached || (thousands) | attached 


White collar 
Less than 1 
1-2 
3 or more 

Blue collar 
Less than 1 
1-2 
3 or more 

Service 
Less than 1 
1-2 
3 or more 

Farm 
Less than 
1-2 
3 or more 

Total or average 
Less than 1 
1-2 
3 or more 
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with a hypothesis advanced in our study of older men--viz., that when 
black men have achieved a relatively advantageous position, they are 

more reluctant than their white counterparts to make a change, presumably 
because they have more to lose if the change does not work out satisfac- 
toriiys 


The lower attachment of black youth, as compared with white youth, 
is not explained by the difference in their distributions among the major 
occupation groups. With the exception of the professional and technical 
category, in which the relationship is reversed, black men show a lower 
proportion of highly attached workers than white men in every category. 
In the case of operatives, where the numbers of both color groups are 
largest, the proportions are 17 percent for the whites and 6 percent for 
the blacks--a difference even greater than the average difference between 
the two groups. 


Length of service For the labor force as a whole, there is 
considerable evidence that the probability of a voluntary job change 
declines substantially as length of service increases. This is 7805-20 
part, because economic equities in jobs increase with increasing length 
of service (e.g., lower susceptibility to lay off and more liberal 
vacations). Moreover, social and psychological bonds are likely to 
become stronger with the passage of time. Among the group of workers | 
under consideration here, however, the oldest of whom is only 24 years | 
of age, there can be only limited variation in JObetenuneyai tase 
therefore, not surprising that there is no pronounced relationship 
between attachment and length of service (Table kyo Among whites, 
the proportion of highly attached men, indeed, does increase slightly as 
tenure increases; while the differences are not statistically significant, 
their regularity gives some support to the belief that they may be real. 
However, among blacks, the relationship between tenure and attachment 
is not at all regular. Blue-collar workers--the only group large enough 
for confident generalization--with one or two years of service evidence 
greater attachment than those with less than one year; but, those blacks 
with three or more years of service have the lowest degree of attachment. 
These relationships may reflect a slower advancement of blacks relative 
to whites during the several years after hire, but this interpretation 
is purely speculative at this juncture. 


6 In this context, it is worthwhile noting that the differential 
in job satisfaction between whites and blacks also widens among those in 
the longest tenure category. In the short-tenure group, black workers 
are nearly four-fifths as likely as their white counterparts to be highly 
satisfied; among workers with long tenure, on the other hand, blacks are 
only two-thirds as likely as whites to be highly satisfied. 
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Work attitudes The level of satisfaction that a man expresses in 
his job is not necessarily the same thing as the degree to which he is 
attached to it, in the sense in which that term is being used here. The 
characteristics of the worker, the work situation, and the labor market» 
can combine to produce a level of attachment different from the level of 
satisfaction. For example, a security-conscious worker may be reluctant 
to quit a job in which he has long seniority despite dissatisfaction with 
it on other grounds, while an equally dissatisfied worker who is more 
inclined to take risks may have less reservation about leaving. Nevertheless, 
one would expect to find a fairly strong relationship between these two 
attitudinal measures, and such a relationship was, in fact, found among 
the older men. 


Young men, also, as Table 6.12 indicates, who like their jobs very 
much are considerably more likely to be highly attached than those who 
express lesser degrees of enthusiasm. For the total group of whites, 
the former are about twice as likely as the latter to reveal high attach- 
ment (22 percent versus 11 percent). In the case of the blacks the 
difference is not so great (12 percent versus 8 percent). In the case 
of white men, the positive relationship between satisfaction and attachment 
exists among both white-collar and blue-collar workers; among black, it 
prevails only for the white-collar employees. 


There appears to be a relationship between the extent of a young 
man's attachment to his current job and the relative importance he 
attaches to wages versus the congeniality of the work in deciding what 
kind of occupation he wants (Table 6.12). Both black and white men, 
irrespective of whether they are serving in white- or blue-collar 
occupations, who regard wages as more important include a lower percentage 
of highly attached workers than those who stress the importance of liking 
the type of work they are doing. The difference is most pronounced in 
the case of black men who are serving in blue-collar jobs, where 5 percent 
of the extrinsically oriented persons ("good wages") and 12 percent of 
the intrinsically oriented ("liking the work") register high attachment. 
Among white men, the difference is 8 percentage points in the case of 
white-collar workers (10 percent versus 18 percent) and 5 percentage 
points in the case of those in blue-collar occupations (14 percent versus 
19 percent). These results are what one intuitively might have expected, 
Since it is reasonable to suppose that a person's willingness to con- 
template a job change for more money will be related to the relative 
importance of monetary rewards in his value hierarchy. Nevertheless, 
it should be noted that this relationship was not found to exist in the 
case of the older males./ Whether the difference between the two sets 


ae There is another difference between the findings on attitudinal 
relationships in the two studies. In the case of the older males, we found 
that those who liked their current jobs for exclusively intrinsic reasons 
(i.e., factors relating to the nature of the work) were more highly attached 
to their current employers than those who mentioned exclusively extrinsic 
factors in job satisfaction (i.e., job attributes such as pay, hours of work, 
physical working conditions, and other factors associated with the particular 
employer for whom they worked rather than with the type of work they did). 
ibid., p. 161. There is no such systematic relationship evident in the present 


study. 
LAS e, 


Table 6.12 Proportion Highly Attached to Current Job, by Type of Occupation 
and Selected Work Attitudes: Employed Male Wage and Salary 
Workers 16-24 Years of Age, Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


WHITES | BLACKS 


Type of occupation and Total Percent Total Percent 
selected work attitude number highly number highly 
(thousands ) attached] (thousands) attached 


Satisfaction with job: 

White collar 
Like it very much 
Other 

Blue collar 
Like it very much 
Other 

Total (1) 
Like it very much 
Other 


Work motivation 
White collar 
Good wages 
Liking the work 
Blue collar 
Good wages 
Liking the work 
Total (1) 
Good wages 
Liking the work 


(1) Total includes service and farm workers, who are not shown separately. 
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two studies or from other factors cannot be said, at least at the present. 


of results stems from a difference in the wording of the question in the 


8 


Potential geographic mobility There are interesting relationships 
between responses to the hypothetical job offers inside and outside the 
local labor market area (Table 6.13). As would be expected, there is a 
pronounced relationship between the two measures of attachment to current 
job. For example, of those who are highly attached to current job as 
measured by reaction to alternatives inside the local labor market, fully 
three-quarters would not consider a job outside the area at any conceivable 
pay. In contrast, of those who would be willing for some wage increase 
to change jobs within the area, slightly over a fourth would refuse to 
move out at any price. This pattern prevails for both whites and blacks. 


What is more interesting than this relationship, however, are the 
exceptions to it. Of the three-quarters of a million white youth who 
are so firmly wedded to their current employers that they indicate an 
unwillingness to move to another job within the area at any conceivable 
wage, a fourth are apparently willing to change employers if such a shift 
involves leaving the area. A similar proportion obtains in the case of 
the blacks. It is believed generally that the barriers to geographic 
movement are more pronounced than those that, inhibit other types of job 
shifts. This is doubtless true when judged by the frequency of various 
types of job moves made by the labor force as a whole. Nevertheless, 
the present evidence indicates that a far from negligible number of 
young workers are more willing to change employers if at the same time 
they can escape the community than they are to move within the same area. 


Other characteristics We had hypothesized that the attachment of 
a young man to his current job would be influenced by the state of his 
health; specifically, that employed men with health limitations would 
manifest an above-average reluctance to change employers, while remaining 
in the same type of work, because of a higher-than-average concern for 
job security. However, tabulation of these variables (not shown here), 
shows no systematic relation between health and attachment. Similarly, 
we had anticipated that degree of attachment would be related to marital 
status and number of dependents. In this case, we were prepared to find 
either relationship, since the presence of dependents should make a 
young man more security conscious (and thus more highly attached) and 
more money conscious (and thus less highly attached). The data, however, 
show no consistent relationship between the two variables. We also were 
rather disappointed at the absence of a relationship between level of 


8 In the study of the older males, the question on which this 
variable was based was "What would you say is the more important thing 
about any job--good wages or liking the kind of work you are doing?" 
In the present study, the question reads "What would you say is the 
more important thing to you in deciding what kind of work you want to 
go into, good wages or liking the work?" 


1h 


Table 6.13 Reaction to Hypothetical Job Offer Outside Local Area, by Reaction 
to Hypothetical Job Offer Inside Area: Employed Male Wage and 
Salary Workers 16-24 Years of Age, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Reaction to job offer inside area , 


Would not 
Reaction to job Total 


accept at 
offer outside area ce 


oi Se average 
ceivable 


Would accept at same 
wage or for increase 
less than 10 percent 

Would accept for wage 
increase of 10 


percent or more 
Would not accept at 
any conceivable wage 
Total percent 


Total number 
(thousands ) 


increase of 10 
percent or more 
Would not accept at 
any conceivable wage 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 
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unemployment in the local labor market and degree of job attachment , 
since we had hypothesized that low unemployment rates would be associated 
with low attachment on the ground that workers would be less security 
conscious in a tight labor market and thus more willing to risk a change 
of employer. The absence of a relationship may be attributable to the © 
fact that our unemployment measure was based on 1960 data. We intend to 
examine this question again when the 1967 data become available to us. 


There is some evidence that men whose families have been residents 
of North America for at least three generations may have weaker job 
attachments than those whose families emigrated more recently from 
Europe (Table 6.14). The same relationship was found to exist among men 
45 to 59 years of age.? These findings are of interest because they 
suggest that the greater mobility of United States workers as compared 
with their European couriterparts that some observers have notedt may 
reflect intangible cultural differences as well as international dif- 
ferences in labor market institutions. 


Table 6.14 Proportion Highly Attached to Current Job, by Type of 
Occupation and Nationality: Employed White Male Wage 
and Salary Workers 16-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in 

School 


Type of occupation Total number Percent highly 
and nationality (thousands ) attached 


White collar 
. or Canada 


Blue collar 
U.S. or Canada 
Europe 
Other 

Total or average (1) 
U.S. or Canada 
Europe 
Other 


(1) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 


9 imestsla , Geen when 
10 Gladys L. Palmer, "Contrasts in labor Market Behavior in Northern 
Europe and the United States," Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July, 


1960, pp. 519-532. 
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IIIT SUMMARY 


In view of the serious labor market problems of youth, it is somewhat 
reassuring that an overwhelming majority of employed young men express 
positive feelings about their jobs--90 percent of the whites and 85 
percent of the blacks. These proportions, it should be noted, are only 
slightly smaller than the proportions of employed men between the ages 
of 45 and 59 who profess to like their jobs (93 percent of the whites 
and 91 percent of the blacks). The differences between the two age groups 
become more pronounced, however, especially for the blacks, when one 
compares the proportions of highly satisfied workers, i.e., those who 
say that they like their jobs very much. Among the youth, these highly 
satisfied workers comprise 51 percent of the whites and 35 percent of the 
blacks, compared with 58 percent and 31 percent, respectively, of the 
older group of white and black workers. Youth in white-collar jobs are 
more likely than blue-collar workers to register very high satisfaction. 
This is particularly true for black youth. Irrespective of occupational 
category, the blacks are substantially less likely than the whites to 
register high satisfaction. This, incidentally, also is different from 
the pattern manifested by the 45-59 year age group, among whom the 
relatively smaller overall inter-color differential in satisfaction tended 
to disappear when type of occupation was controlled. 


When asked what they particularly like about their jobs, most 
youth--almost three-fifths--cite factors pertaining to the nature of their 
work (intrinsic). As might be expected, there are occupational differences 
in these proportions; but, surprisingly, among white youth there is 
virtually no difference between the blue-collar and the white-collar 
groups as a whole. For example, among the whites, 58 percent of the 
white-collar and 56 percent of the blue-collar workers report liking best 
some intrinsic quality of their job. Yet, within the white-collar group, 
this proportion ranges between 39 percent (sales workers) and 77 percent 
(professional and technical workers ); among blue-collar workers it ranges 
from 52 percent (operatives) to 62 percent (craftsmen). 


Young men are more articulate about the characteristics of their 
jobs that they like than about those they dislike. While almost none 
fail to mention at least one factor that they like, about a fourth are 
silent when asked to mention job characteristics that they "don't like 
so well." Of those who do respond, a substantial majority focus on 
extrinsic factors, principally wages and fringe benefits and hours of 
work. There is an association between the job factors young men mention 
as being especially pleasing and the degree of satisfaction they have in 
their jobs; those who emphasize intrinsic qualities as the most attractive 
aspects of their jobs are more likely to be highly satisfied than those 
who refer to extrinsic factors. 


On the basis of their reactions to hypothetical job offers, young 


men between the ages of 16 and 24 who are no longer in school evidence 
considerable mobility, especially as compared with men in their forties 
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and fifties. Three-fourths of the young men, as contrasted with only 
two-fifths of the older group, report a willingness to move from one job 
to another in the local labor market for any wage increase up to 50 
percent. In the case of a shift involving a change of residence, the 
difference is even more pronounced: about two-fifths of the young men, 
but only one-fifth of the older group, state that they would make such 
a move in response to a wage differential of up to 50 percent. In spite 
of the greater willingness of youth in general to accept job changes in 
the locality than outside of it, it is particularly interesting to note 
that a sizeable number of young men state that they would take a new job 
only if it involved leaving town. 


There is little, if any, variation in job attachment according to 
age and length of service within the rather narrow age limits under 
consideration. None of the young men have accumulated enough tenure in 
their jobs for length of service to manifest the strong influence that 
it does in the case of older men. As would be expected, degree of 
satisfaction with one's job is related to level of attachment, but there 
is enough variation to confirm our theoretical expectation that these 
are different dimensions of job attitude. It is possible for highly 
satisfied workers, in other words, to have relatively low attachment; 
conversely, workers less than completely satisfied can be highly attached. 
Another attitudinal measure related to degree of job attachment is the 
relative importance attached to wages versus the intrinsic character of 
the work. Those who place the former higher in their value scale are 
more likely than those who emphasize the latter to indicate a willingness 
to move for higher wages. 


Black youth appear to be less highly attached to their current job 
than their white counterparts. The differentials tend to exist in 
virtually all tabulations, and seem to be stronger and more persistent 
than those that characterized the older men. Nevertheless, as was also 
true for the older group, among youth in professional and technical jobs 
there is virtually no color differential in attachment. 


We cannot, of course, be certain that our measure of job attachment 
is really measuring propensity to make interfirm moves. This question, 
together with the test of our conceptual framework, will be important 
subjects for investigation in our follow-up studies of the age cohort. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN* 


EDUCATIONAL AND OCGUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


An important objective of our longitudinal study of young men ai) He. 
gain a better understanding of the process of occupational choice. We 
accept the view expressed by many students of the subject that occupational 
choice is actually a developmental process beginning in early childhood and 
evolving through a sequence of life stages; that it involves a series of 
decisions related to education and work made over a period of years; that 
it is largely irreversible, since decisions at any point in time frequently 
are circumscribed by previous ones; and that the total process--involving 
role playing, exploratory experiences, and possibly counseling--generally 
culminates in a compromise between an individual's tastes, preferences, 
and capacities and the realities of the job market .1 


A good portion of this process can actually be observed by means of a 
five-year longitudinal study of the age group under consideration. 
Generally speaking, youngsters at the lowest end of our age cohort are 
just beginning their high school careers, but at the end of the five-year 
period will either be in the labor market, in the military service, or in 
college. Those in their late teens, as our study opens, have either 
already started their work careers or are in college; in either case, the 
vast majority of them will have begun their work careers by the time the 
study ends. Those at the upper limit of the age cohort are almost all 
currently in the labor market; at the end of the period they will be 
approaching 30 years of age, by which time one would expect the phase of 
labor market exploration and experimentation to have been completed and 
occupational commitment to have become reasonably firm. Thus, by following 
the educational and work careers of these several subsets of the total 
group over a five-year period, we should be able to observe almost the 
entire range of decisions that, collectively, constitute "occupational 


* This chapter was written by Robert C. Miljus. 


Sh For further elaboration of occupational choice theory see: Eli 
Ginzberg, The Development of Human Resources (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), 
Ch. 4; David V. Tiedeman and Robert P. O'Hara, Career Development: Choice 


and Adjustment, College Entrance Examination Board, Research Monograph, 
jaa aeAsEDonald E. Super, et al., Career Development: Self-Concept 
Theory, College Examination Board, Research Monograph, No. 4, 1963; 

W. H. Form and D. C. Miller, "Occupational Career Pattern as a Sociological 


Instrument," American Journal of Sociology (January, 1949), pp. 317-329. 
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choice." Moreover, we expect to be able to describe and, hopefully, to 
account for the extent to which aspirations and plans are modified by 
actual experience both in school and in the labor market. Our purpose 

in this chapter is to set the stage for the longitudinal analysis by 
addressing ourselves to the following two questions: (1) What are the 
educational and occupational aspirations of youth 14-17 years old enrolled 
in school, and how realistic do these aspirations appear to be? (2) What 
demographic, social, and educational factors appear to be related to 
variations in the occupational goals of this group?2 


The educational goals of youngsters enrolled in school were 
ascertained by asking them how much more education they would like to 
get. Responses indicating a desire for education beyond high school were 
coded as two years of college (completing junior college or equivalent), 
four years of college (a baccalaureate degree), six years of college 
(master's degree or equivalent), or seven or more years of college 
(Ph.D., M.D., law degree, etc.). In addition, respondents were asked, 
"As things now stand, how much more education do you think you will 
actually get?" and these responses were coded in the same way. 


Occupational goals were ascertained by means of the following 
question: "Now I would like to talk to you about your future job plans. 
What kind of work would you like to be doing when you are 30 years old?" 
Where the response was some occupation other than the one in which the 
(employed) young man was currently serving, he was asked how good a chance 
he thought he had of actually getting into such work. Irrespective of the 
answer to this question, all respondents were asked what type of work they 
thought they would be doing at age 30 if they could not achieve their 
first choice. 


I EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 


Educational Aspirations 


Of the youngsters 14-17 years of age enrolled in either elementary or 
high school--of whom 95 percent are in grades 9-12--a substantial majority 
claim they would like to have at least some college study (Table 7.1). 
Only 26 percent of the whites and 34 percent of the blacks will be 
satisfied with a high school diploma. A very small fraction--under 
1 percent of the white youth and 2 percent of the black--want to leave 
school before acquiring a high school diploma. Virtually identical 


(2 Attention is confined to this group of students in the present 
report for both methodological and substantive reasons. They are sufficiently 
numerous and sufficiently homogeneous with respect to age and educational 
attainment to permit reliable analysis. Moreover, these youth are in the 
critical formative stage of their career planning, when occupational goals 
are beginning to crystallize and when crucial decisions about the nature 
and extent of additional education are being made. 
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proportions of white and black youth express a desire for two years of 
college (12 and 14 percent, respectively) and for four years of college 
(44 and 42 percent,respectively). But twice as large a proportion of 

whites as of blacks want more than a baccalaureate degree (18 percent 

versus 9 percent). 


Table 7.1 Educational Aspirations: Males 14-17 Years of Age 
Enrolled in Elementary or High School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Number of years of 
education desired 


More than 16 
Total percent 
Total number 

(thousands ) 


The educational aspirations of those still in school, if realized, 
would imply a rate of college exposure for the entire Lito 17 yearrace 
cohort that is substantially higher than that actually achieved in recent 
years. As evident from the data in Table 7.1, a total of over 4.3 million 
male youth 14-17 years of age, currently enrolled in elementary and high 
school, would like to enter college. In addition, there are approximately 
half a million youth in this same age category who are currently enrolled 
in college. Thus, a total of 4.8 million youth (66 percent) of the 7.3 
million in the age cohort currently are enrolled in college or want to be 
after finishing high school. This compares with about 4] percent of the 
20-24 age group who either currently are enrolled or have completed a 
year or more of college. Hence, if the desires expressed by the current 
14-17 age group were to be realized, the proportion of the 20-24 age group 
with some college would increase by 25 percentage points over the next six 
years. This is a much greater increase than is probable even taking into 
account the substantial increases in college enrollments that have occurred 


in recent years.3 


3 Between 1964 and 1967 the proportion of males 20-24 years of age 
who had completed at least one year of college increased from 33 percent to 


38 percent. U. S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 169, pp. 9-10; No. 138, pp. 10-11. 
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One arrives at a rather different picture, however, by looking at the 
14-15 year olds and the 16-17 year olds separately (Table 7.2). Of those 
currently in elementary and high school, the "college aspiration rates" of 
these two age categories are very close--72 percent for the younger group 
and 70 percent for the older group. But these percentages convey a 
misleading impression so far as the age categories as a whole are concerned, 
since a larger proportion of the 16-17 year olds than of the 14-15 year olds 
are already in college and also because a larger proportion of the older age 
group has withdrawn from school entirely, either upon graduating from high 
school or by dropping out before completing their secondary education. When 
both these factors are taken into account, the "college aspiration rate" for 
the total group of 14-15 year olds turns out to be ARON higher than 
for the 16-17 year olds--71 percent versus 62 percent. 


This has two implications. First, it means either that there has been 
@ very rapid rise in aspiration levels over the past two years such that 
the educational goals of the current crop of 14-15 year olds are higher 
than those which the current 16-17 year cohort would have expressed two 
years earlier or, what seems more likely, that the educational goals of 
‘youngsters change sometime between 14 and 17 years of age. seconds a15 
the latter explanation of the difference between the two age groups is 
valid, it means that using the aspiration rate for the entire 14-17 year 
age group rather overstates the desires of the group as of the time they 
are actually in a position to implement a decision to go to college. 


4 The relationship between the four ratios alluded to in this 
paragraph is specified by the following identity. For any age group let 
X, be the proportion of students in elementary or high school who aspire 
to go to college, Xo the proportion of the age group not in school, X3 
the proportion enrolled in college, and X the proportion of the age group 
who either are enrolled in college or aspire to go to college. Then, 


Xi = Xq (1-Xp-X3) + X3 


If more than one-half of the students in elementary and high school aspire 
to go to college, then equal percentage point increases in both Xo and X3 
will cause X), to decrease. 


5 When desires thus are overstated, it follows that the relative 
increase in the college enrollment ratio necessary to accommodate aspirations 
also is overstated. Actually the estimate of this relative increase is 
influenced not only by the impact of age on aspirations within the 14-17 
year age group, but also by the fact that for men 18 years or older the 
proportion with some college decreases as age increases: 48 percent of men 
18-19 years old, 45 percent of men 20-21 years old,and 38 percent of men 
22-24 years old are either enrolled in or have had some college. Thus, to 
accommodate the aspirations of the 16-17 year olds would require an increase 
in enrollment ratios of 29 percent over those realized by 18-19 year olds, 
38 percent over those realized by the 20-21 year olds, and 63 percent over 
those realized by the 22-2 year olds. 
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Educational Expectations 


But the matter does not stop here, since a far from negligible 
number of the young teenage students themselves realize that their educa- 
tional aspirations are somewhat unrealistic (Table 7.2). When they talk 
about what they expect, rather than what they would like to have, only 


63 percent of the age cohort enrolled in elementary and high school regard 


themselves as candidates for college, as compared with the 71 percent who 
say they would like to go. Adjusting for those already attending college 
and for those not enrolled in school, this amounts to an expected enroll- 
ment ratio for the entire age cohort of about 59 percent--61 percent for 

the whites and 47 percent for the blacks. 


As was true in the case of the "aspired enrollment rate," there also 
is a fairly substantial difference in "expected enrollment rate" between 
the 14-15 year olds and the 16-17 year olds. For both color groups 
combined, the expected enrollment rate of the older group is 56 percent 
compared with 62 percent for the younger group. The corresponding figures 
for the whites are 58 percent and 64 percent; for the blacks, 45 percent 
and 49 percent. 


Using as a criterion the achieved college enrollment rates for the 
18-19 year olds who are no longer in high school, the expectations of 
the current crop of 16-17 year olds do not appear to be unrealistic, at 
least for the whites. Among all white youth 16-17 years old, as has been 
seen, 56 percent either are currently enrolled in college or are in 
elementary or high school and expect to have some college education. This 
compares with 51 percent of the total group of 18-19 year olds who are 
either currently enrolled or have had some college work. © However, there 
is less reason to be sanguine about the prospects of the black youth 
realizing their expectations. Only 24 percent of the 18-19 year olds 
either are enrolled in college or have had some college work, but the 
expectation rate of the 16-17 year olds is 45 percent. 


Thus far the discussion of the relationship between educational 
aspirations and expectations has focused exclusively on the difference 
between the desire and the expectation of achieving some exposure to 


6 Two important omissions cause this statistic to be biased. First, 
there is a downward bias because it does not include high school students 
in this age group who eventually will go to college. Second, there may 
be a bias in the opposite direction caused by the fact that the percentage 
is based on the civilian population, since our data indicate that veterans 
are less likely to enter college than nonveterans and Since a substantial 
proportion of 18 to 19 year olds are in the armed forces. However, it is 


entirely possible that recent changes in draft regulations or other factors 


may alter these past relationships between veteran status and college 
enrollment. 
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college. This tends to understate the number whose aspirations exceed 
their expectations, however, since a good number of those who expect to 

get to college, nevertheless do not anticipate getting as much education 
as they desire (Table 7.3). Considering white youth, for example, only 

12 percent of all those who aspire to some college study do not expect 

to achieve their goals. However, of those who want a baccalaureate degree, 
one-fifth do not expect to achieve it. Of those who would like some 
graduate education, almost three out of ten expect to be disappointed. 


In the case of the blacks, the pattern is similar. While, overall, 
less than a fifth of those who aspire to some college study do not expect 
to get beyond high school, almost three out of ten who want eoljege 
degrees expect to stop short of them, and over a fifth of those who want 
to proceed to graduate studies do not expect to do so. As is implied by 
the foregoing, the difference between expectations and aspirations is 
somewhat greater for the blacks than for the whites. However, Chiss.s 
solely the result of the larger proportion of blacks than of whites who 
expect to be disappointed in their quest for a college degree. Actually , 
relatively more blacks than whites who aspire to two years of college or 
to graduate work expect to fulfill their aspirations. 


II OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


Desired Occupation at Age 30 


Table 7.4 shows how white and black youth enrolled in each of the 
four years of high school are distributed according to the occupation 
they hope to be in at age 30. Neglecting for a moment the implications 
of the overall distribution and focusing on comparisons by color and by 
year in school, several interesting observations can be made. First, 

a large majority of youngsters in each year of school are able and 
willing to state a specific occupational goal, but as many as a fifth 

of the total group are not. This proportion is considerably higher 
among freshmen (over one-fourth) than among seniors (about one-eighth). 
It is rather curious that the decline in the proportion of young men who 
are as yet undecided about the occupation they wish to pursue is not 
continuous. There is a perceptible drop between freshmen and sophomores 
and another between juniors and seniors, but not much difference between 
those in their sophomore and junior years. 


Second, there is not a great deal of difference between the occupa- 
tional aspirations of white and black youth--certainly not nearly so 
much as there is between actual occupational distributions of 30-year-old 
blacks and whites currently in the labor force. Black youngsters, 
particularly those in their freshmen and sophomore years, appear to be 
somewhat more likely than whites to be able to specify an occupational 
goal. But of all those who do indicate their preference, the pattern 
of choice is remarkably similar between the two color groups. Of those 
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Table 7.3 Amount of Education Youth Expect to Receive, by Educational 
Aspirations: Males 14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in Elementary 
or High School Who Have College Aspirations, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Amount of 
education Total-or 


expected average 
(years) 


12 or less 


More than 16 
Total percent 
Total number 


(thousands) 


12 or less 
14 
16 
More than 16 
Total percent 
Total nunber 
(thousands) 
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who specify an occupational goal, 59 percent of the whites and 53 percent 
of the blacks aspire to professional or technical jobs; 10 percent and 

12 percent, respectively, hope to be in other white collar jobs.’ Skilled 
manual work is mentioned by 18 percent of the whites and 20 percent of 
the blacks. Very few of the youth--9 percent of the whites and 5 percent 
of the blacks--aspire to service work, farm occupations, or occupations 
in the military. 


A third observation based on the data in Table 7.4 is that, except 
for the increasing proportion of youth who decide upon an occupational 
goal as they progress through high school, there is not much difference 
in the occupational aspirations of youngsters who are in different years 
of high school. The notable exception to this generalization, as has 
already been implied, is the substantial difference between the aspirations 
of black youngsters in their freshman year and those in the higher grades. 
Considering only those black youth who specify occupational goals, freshmen 
are less likely than those in higher grades to aspire to white-collar 
occupations and are correspondingly more likely to choose blue-collar 
occupations. The fact that this difference exists for the blacks, but 
not for the whites, may mean that high school has a greater effect on 
black than on white youth in creating an awareness of white-collar life 
styles. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the occupational aspirations 
of the high school youth is the substantial proportion who would like to 
be in professional or technical occupations when they reach 30 years of 
age. Overall, almost half of the youngsters--47 percent of the whites 
and 44 percent of the blacks--specify a type of work that falls in the 
professional and technical major occupation group. Given that only 
about one-eighth of employed males currently serve in these occupations, 
and that even among the best-educated age cohort 25 to 34 years of age 
the proportion is only 17 percent,? it is virtually certain that the 


ff In his questionnaire survey of a national sample of school youth, 

James S. Coleman also found the educational and occupational aspirations 
of Negro youth (twelfth grade in high school) to be quite high, and in 
many cases, Similar to those of white youth. See his Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), 
pp. 217-333. For summaries of other research comparing white and black 
aspirations see: Meyer Weinberg, Desegregation Research: An Appraisal 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1968), Chapter 3; and William 

P. Kuvlesky and Michael F. Lever, Occupational Status Orientations of 


Negro Youth: Annotated Abstracts of the Research Literature, Texas 


A&M University, Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
Technical Report No. 67-2, June, 1967, pp. 24-38. 


8 Computed from U.S. Department of Labor, Labor Force and Employment 
in 1965, Special Labor Force Report No. 69, Table C-8, p. A-23. 
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desires of substantial numbers of the youth under consideration will not 
be fulfilled, even allowing for a continuation of recent trends in the 
occupational structure of the labor force. 


Relationship between Occupational and Educational Aspirations 


In the aggregate, the occupational aspirations of students 14-17 
years of age appear to be commensurate with the amount of additional 
education that the total age group desires, but there are some anomalies 
when educational and occupational goals are related (Table 7.5). The 62 
percent of the white and 51 percent of the black youth who want college 
degrees are not far out of line with the 52 and 48 percent, respectively, 
who aspire to professional and managerial occupations. The overwhelming 
majority of those who want to be in white-collar jobs at age 30 hope to 
enter college--90 percent of the whites and 84 percent of the blacks. 
Those who want to be in blue-collar occupations are much less likely to 
want to have any formal education beyond high school--36 percent of the 
whites and 42 percent of the blacks. But one wonders about the relatively 
high proportions of those with blue-collar aspirations who, nevertheless, 
hope to have college degrees. This proportion is 20 percent in the case 
of the whites and 27 percent in the case of the blacks. In fact, included 
in these totals are 3 percent of each color group who want to obtain more 
than four years of college. This entire question of the relationship 
between educational and occupational aspirations is one to which we 
expect to give more attention when we have an opportunity to examine the 
occupational data at the 3-digit level of detail. 


It is noteworthy that youngsters who are as yet undecided about the 
occupation they wish to pursue, nevertheless, are able to indicate the 
amount of education they wish to obtain. Moreover, among white youth, 
those undecided about the specific type of work they desire have educational 
goals not far different from the average, except for a smaller proportion 
who want more than four years of college. On the other hand, among black 
youth undecided about occupations, there is a considerably higher-than-average 
proportion who do not aspire to any college work. 


Expectations of Achieving Occupational Goals 


One suspects that wanting to be in a particular occupation at age 
30 is not the same thing to many teenagers as actually expecting to be 
in that occupational role. -As has been seen, there are fairly substantial 
disparities between educational aspirations and expectations, which 
doubtless affect the prospects of a young man's being able to prepare 
himself for, the occupation he most desires. 


A substantial number of youngsters who are able to name the occupa- 
tion in which they would like to be at age 30 do not think their chances 
of achieving this goal are very good (Table 7.6). Overall, about three-tenths 
of the youngsters, irrespective of color, perceive their chances of 
achieving the desired occupation to be only fair or poor. Surprisingly, 
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Table 7.5 Educational Aspirations, by Occupation Desired at Age 30: Males 
14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in Elementary or High School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Blue Service Dont eh eer Total o 
collar and farm average 


WHITES 


Educational White 
aspirations (years) collar 


12 or less 

14 

16 

More than 16 
Total percent 
Total number 

(thousands ) 


le or less 

14 

16 

More than 16 
Total percent 
Total number 

(thousands ) 


(1) Don't know includes both don't know and not ascertained. Of this group 
fewer than 1 percent do not know their educational goals. 
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the degree of confidence they express in their ability to achieve their 
occupational goals is largely independent of the major occupation group 
of the type of work they desire. Among whites, the proportion of youngsters | 
describing their chances as fair or poor ranges between 24 and 30 for 

all occupational aspiration categories in which numbers are large enough 
for a reliable estimate. Among blacks, in the categories with sufficiently 
large numbers of observations for reliable estimates, the range is equally 
narrow--from 28 to 34 percent. It is especially interesting that those 

who aspire to professional or technical jobs are generally as confident 

as those with other occupational goals of realizing their ambitions. This 
is true for both white and black youth. 


There is little if any tendency for black youth to be more pessimistic 
than white youth about achieving their occupational goals. Eleven percent 
of the black teenagers, as compared with 14 percent of the white, regard 
their chances to be "excellent"; and 32 percent of the blacks, compared 
with 30 percent of the whites, say their chances are only fair or poor. 
Among those who are looking forward to blue-collar jobs, black youth are 
actually somewhat more optimistic about achieving their goals than the 
white. 


A variety of reasons is given by those who think the chance of 
attaining their specified occupational goal is only fair or poor (Table 
leak Overall, in about one case in six the cause of the doubt appears 
to be not a perceived obstacle to the attainment of the goal, but rather 
the feeling on the part of the youngster that he may change his mind. 

On the other hand, about 30 percent of the youth cite academic deficiencies 
as the source of their doubts about attaining occupational goals. This 

is most commonly mentioned by those aspiring to white-collar jobs. There 

is an interesting difference between whites and blacks in this respecitz 
Among whites, poor grades are more likely than among blacks to be singled 
out as the barrier to the achievement of occupational goals. Thus, 

among those aspiring to white-collar jobs who feel that their chances 

are only fair or poor, 22 percent of the whites allude to poor grades 

and 16 percent to "lack of education"; among blacks the corresponding 
proportions are 12 and 22 percent. 


Reasons for Preferred Occupations 


When asked the reason for their specific occupational goal, a great 
majority of high school youth irrespective of color indicate that intrinsic 
factors (i.e., "the nature of the work,""find it enjoyable") are most 
important. Around 80 percent of the whites and 7l percent of the blacks 
mention intrinsic factors. Most of the remaining youth explain their 
choice in terms of their belief that they have the necessary talent or 
ability to perform the work or in terms of the economic rewards of the 
occupation. Although the proportion who give economic reasons is small, 
blacks (8 percent) are twice as likely as whites to mention this reason. 
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Table 7.7 Reasons for Doubts about Realizing Occupational Goals, by Type 
of Occupation Desired at Age 30: Males 14-17 Years of Age 
Enrolled in High School Who Believe Chances of Attaining 
Occupational Goals Are Fair or Poor, by Color 1 


(Percentage distribution) 


White Blue Other key Total or 
collar collar average 


WHITES 


Reason for 
doubts 


Poor grades 
Lack of education 
Lack of experience 
May change mind 
All others 

Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


Poor grades 
Lack of education 
Lack of experience 
May change mind 
All others 

Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


(1) Excludes those wno were unable to name an occupation desired at age 30 
and those who desire an occupation that is the same as their current or 
last occupation. 


(2) Other includes service, farm,and armed forces occupations not shown 
separately. 
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III CORRELATES OF HIGH OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 


As has been seen, almost half of the young teenage males 14-17 years 
of age who are enrolled in high school aspire to occupations in the pro- 
fessional and technical category. In this section, we investigate the 
factors that appear to be associated with the choice of high status 
careers. The professional and technical occupation group is taken to 
represent "high status" jobs because, for the labor force as a whole, 
it contains a higher proportion of college educated workers than any 
Other occupational category and because average earnings are higher than 
in any other category. 


Family Background 


The likelihood of a high school youth's aspiring to a professional 
or technical career is directly related to the degree of urbanization of 
the community in which he lives (Table Teo )\e Among whites, rural farm 
youth have the smallest percentage with such aspirations (34 percent) 
followed by those in towns or small cities (48 or 49 percent), and those 
in large cities (54 percent) and suburbs (51 percent). The pattern for 
black youth is very much the same, although rural nonfarm youth are 
slightly less likely than those on farms to want to be professional or 
technical workers. There are not enough black youth living in suburbs 
to provide a meaningful estimate. Some of these differences in occupa- 
tional aspirations between rural and urban youth are doubtless attributable 
to variations in character of education, socioeconomic status, and value 
systems. In addition, the environment of the latter brings a much larger 
number and variety of occupations to their attention. Hence, urban youth 
are more likely to learn about the content of these occupations, their 
status in the prestige hierarchy, their rewards and satisfactions, and 
their entry requirements. 


Socioeconomic status of family, as reflected by the type of occupation 
of head of household when the youth was 14 years of age, has a pronounced 
effect on the occupational aspirations of the young men under consideration. 
Sons of white-collar workers are more likely than those of blue-collar 
workers to aspire to professional or technical careers. In the case of 
whites, the respective proportions are 55 percent and 45 percent; for the 
blacks, ‘they are 66 percent and 46 percent. Thus, while there is no 


9 Other studies also find that small town and rural youth generally 
have lower levels of aspiration than urban youth. See: Lee G. Burchinal, 
Career Choices of Rural Youth in a Changing Society, North Central Regional 
Publication No. 142, Bulletin 458 (St. Paul: Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1962); A.O. Haller and W.H. Sewell, "Farm Residence 
and Levels of Occupational and Educational Aspirations," American Journal 


of Sociology, Vol. 62 (1957), pp. 407-411. 
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Table 7.8 


Proportion Who Aspire to Professional or Technical Occupations at Age 30 and 


Proportion Undecided on Occupational Goal, by Selected Aspects of Family 


Background: 


Total 
number 
(thousanés ) 


Aspect of family 
background 


Residence at age 14 
Rural fapm 
Rural nonfarm 
Town (under 25,000) 
Suburb 
Small city 
(25 ,000-100,000) 
Large city 
(100,000 or over) 
Total or average 
Occupation of head of 
household when youth 
was age 14 
White collar 
Blue collar 
Other (1) 
Total or. average 
Exposure to reading 
material at age 14 
Had library card, 
newspapers, magazines 
Lacked one or more 
Total or average 
Nationality 
U. S. or Canada 
North or West Europe 
Central or East Europe 
South Europe 
Latin America 
Other 
Total or average 


(1) 
(2) 


Percent aspiring 
to professional 
or technical 
occupations 


Percent 


undecided § 


Other includes service, farm, and armed forces occupations. 


Total 
number 
(thousands ) 


Nationality not computed for blacks due to predominantly U.S. heritage. 


Males 14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in High School, by Color 


Percent aspiring 
to professional, 
or technical 
occupations 


Percent 
undecided 
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difference in level of occupational aspiration between white and black 
youth who come from blue-collar families, the black youth from white-collar 
families are more likely than the white to have professional or technical 
aspirations. Youngsters of both color groups, from families headed by 
farm or service workers are least likely of all to aspire to professional 
or technical careers. 


Another socioeconomic measure that is even more strongly correlated 
with occupational aspirations is the extent to which the youngster (at age 
14) had ready access to reading material in the home. Of those whose 
families had library cards and regularly received both magazines and 
newspapers, over half of both whites and blacks wish to be in professional 
or technical jobs at age 30. Among those whose families lacked any one 
or more of these forms of written material, only a third of the whites 
and two-fifths of the blacks had such high aspirations. 


Among whites, the national origin of the youth's family also appears 
to be related to his occupational aspirations. Those youngsters whose 
parents or grandparents originated in Southern Europe or in Latin America 
appear to be more likely than other youngsters to want to be professional 
or technical workers. Youth whose nationality is Latin American are also 
the least likely to be undecided about the occupation they want--only one 
in ten does not specify an occupational goal. 


Educational Characteristics 


There are a number of aspects of high school experience that are 
related to the type of occupation a high school student specifies as 
his goal. Many of these explanatory variables are themselves intercor- 
related, and it is not clear at this juncture which of them exercise 
independent effects. Nevertheless, the gross relationships between 
occupational aspiration and high school curriculum, attitude toward 
school, favorite subject, amount of time spent on homework, and favorite 
out-of-school activity are shown in Table 7.9. 


It hardly is surprising that those in the college preparatory high 
School curriculum are by far the most likely to aspire to professional 
or technical occupations. What is perhaps unexpected is that the pro- 
portion,of black youth in this curriculum who want to be professional 
or technical workers is even higher than the corresponding proportion 
of white youngsters--73 percent versus 64 percent. Both color groups 
in the general curriculum have the next highest proportion with aspirations 
for a professional or technical career--36 percent. Even in the vocational 
curriculum, a fourth of the whites and almost a third of the blacks 
aspire to the highest level occupations--an aspiration that would appear 
to be of rather questionable realism. 


There also are differences in the extent of indecision as to career 


among those in different curricula. Both white and black youngsters in 
the college preparatory curriculum are more likely to have a specific 
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Table 7.9 


Educational 
characteristic 


High school curriculum 
Vocational 
Commercial 
College preparatory 
General 
Total or average 

Favorite high school 
subject (1) 

Humanities 
Social science 
Science 
Mathematics 
Vocational 

Other (2) 

None 

Total or average 

Nonschool activity 

engaged in most 
Sports 

Hobby 

Reading 

Work for pay 


All others 
Total or average 


ah) 


Hours per week spent 

on homework (1) 

4 or less 

Dao 

10-14 

15 or more 

Total or average 
Reaction to high 

school experience 

Like it very much 

Like it fairly well 

Dislike it 

Total ‘or average 


(1) 


Proportion Aspiring to Professional or Technical Occupations at Age 30 
and Proportion Undecided on Occupational Goal, by Selected Educational 
Characteristics: Males 14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in High School, by Color 


Total Percent aspiring Total Percent aspiring 


number to professional Percent number ae lela heretics Percent 


(thousands ) exec ines undecided] (thousands)] occupations undecided 


(1) Includes only those who have completed one year of high school. 


(2) Other includes foreign languages, commercial, and miscellaneous. 
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occupational goal than those in the general curriculum. Whites who are 
pursuing vocational curricula are least likely to be undecided. 


Students whose favorite subjects are science, mathematics, and social 
Science are more likely to aspire to professional or technical occupations 
than those who prefer humanities, vocational subjects, or others. The 
pattern is remarkably similar for black and white youngsters, although 
there are too few of the latter in several of the categories to permit 
confident conclusions. 


Very few youngsters 14-17 years of age name reading as the nonschool 
activity that accounts for most of their time; but "readers" are considerably 
less likely than others to be undecided about the occupation they hope 
to be in at age 30 and are considerably more likely than others to aspire 
to professional or technical careers. Compared to the average of TKe) 
percent of the white youth who want to be in professional or technical 
occupations, 70 percent of those who spend most of their time reading 
have such aspirations. Compared to the average of 18 percent who are 
undecided about their career, only 8 percent of the "readers" are unable 
to specify an occupational goal. Among black youth the same type of 
relationships prevail. Of those whose chief out-of-school activity is 
reading, 72 percent aspire to professional or technical occupational 
goals and only 5 percent are undecided, as compared with the overall 
averages of 47 percent and 16 percent, respectively. In the case of 
white youngsters there are no other marked differences related to 
out-of-school activity. Black youth, on the other hand, whose chief 
activity is working for pay have an above average proportion who are 
undecided about future occupation, and a below average proportion who 
wish to pursue professional or technical work. 


Among both white and black youth there is a direct relationship 
between the amount of time the youngster devotes to his homework and 
the likelihood of his aspiring to a professional or technical career. 
Among white youth who spend fewer than four hours per week on homework, 
41 percent wish to be in professional or technical jobs at age 30. This 
proportion rises to over 55 percent of those who spend ten or more hours 
per week on homework. The same tendency exists among black youth. It 
is interesting that the inter-color difference in the proportion with 
aspirations for high status jobs disappears as hours per week devoted 
to homework increase. Among those spending fewer than five hours a 
week, a larger proportion of whites (41 percent) than of blacks (35 
percent) want to enter professional or technical careers. For those 
who spend over ten hours per week on homework, almost three-fifths of 
both color groups have such high level aspirations. 


Desire for a professional or technical career is related to the 
degree of positive feelings the white youngster expresses about his 
high school experience, but this pattern does not prevail among the 
black. Of the white youth who say they like their high school experience 
very much, 57 percent aspire to professional or technical occupations. 
This compares with only 43 percent of those who "like it fairly well." 
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Labor Market Information 


How much a young man knows about the world of work has a considerable 
influence on the nature of his occupational aspirations (Table 7210). Fer 


- one thing, those youngsters between the ages of 14 and 17 who scored high 
on the occupational information test are more likely than those with low 
| scores to have a specific occupational goal. Moreover, of those who 


specify goals, youngsters with high scores are considerably more likely 


_ than the low scorers to aspire to professional or technical occupations. 


Among white youngsters, 25 percent of those with the least occupational 
knowledge are undecided about their occupational goal, as compared with 
16 percent of those with the most knowledge. The corresponding propor- 
tions among the black youth are 24 percent and 3 percent. In the case 


of white youth there is a 25 percentage point spread between those with 


low and those with high scores in the proportions aspiring to professional 
or technical jobs (33 percent versus 58 percent). In the case of the 


blacks, the corresponding spread is 39 percentage points (30 percent of 
_ those with low scores and 69 percent of those with high scores). It is 
noteworthy that if one considers only those youth with medium and high 


scores on the occupational information test, the proportion of black 


| youth aspiring to professional or technical occupations is higher than 


that of white. Also, the proportion undecided about career is much lower 
among the blacks than among the whites. 


Part of the apparent influence of occupational information is 


| probably simply a reflection of the effect of socioeconomic status, with 
which scores on the occupational information test are known to be cor- 


related. Nevertheless, that occupational information has some independent 
influence is suggested by the fact that the relationships shown in 
Table 7.10 are stronger than those shown in Table TOR Moreover, career 


indecision is not at all systematically related to measures of socioeconomic 
status but is strongly related to occupational information test scores. 


IV SUMMARY 


Young men between the ages of 14 and 17 who are enrolled in elementary 
or high school have set very high educational and occupational goals for 
themselves. Three-fifths of the age group say they want to obtain four 
or more years of college, and seven out of ten desire at least two years 
of college. With respect to work careers, although about one in five has 
not yet made up his mind, almost half say they want to be in professional 
or technical occupations by age 30. 


On the basis of forseeable trends in college enrollment ratios and 
the occupational distribution of job opportunities, it is virtually 
certain that many of these youth will not realize their aspirations. 


10 See supra, Chapter 5, Table 5.2. 
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Table 7.10 Proportion Aspiring to Professional or Technical Occupations 
at Age 30 and Proportion Undecided on Occupational Goal, by 
Score on Occupational Information Test: Males 14-17 Years of 
Age, by Color 


Seore on 
occupational 
information test 


Percent 
undecided 


Percent aspiring to 
professional or technical 
occupations 


Total number 
(thousands ) 


High 
Medium 

Low 

Total or average 


High 
Medium 

Low 

Total or average 
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Indeed, many of the youngsters themselves seem to understand this, for 
their expectations are considerably more modest than their hopes, with 


respect to both educational attainment and occupational choice. Overall, 


the amount of education the youngsters in the age cohort expect to receive 
is still greater than what their predecessors have obtained, but not so 
much greater as to be patently unrealistic, given recent trends in 
enrollment ratios. 


But while this is true in the aggregate, it is almost certainly not 


: true for the black youth. On the average, they profess to want almost 


as much education as the whites and their occupational goals are only 


slightly more modest than those of whites. Moreover, the gap between 


their aspirations and their expectations is only slightly wider than 
that for the whites. As a consequence, while their expectations concerning 
education and careers are somewhat more modest than those of white 


_ youngsters, their ambitions far exceed the current achievements of young 
black men. Even on the basis of the most optimistic assumptions about 


the rate of increase in opportunities for black youth, it seems almost 
certain that unfulfilled expectations will be more frequent for the 


' black teenagers than for the white. 


The factors that differentiate between youth with high and those 
with lower occupational aspirations are very similar to those related 
to school attendance. Aspirations for professional or technical careers 
are associated with urban rather than rural residence, high socioeconomic 
status of family, enrollment in college preparatory curriculum, positive 
attitudes toward school, spending above average amounts of time on homework, 
and having above average knowledge of the world of work. Many of these 
factors, of course, are intercorrelated, and it is not possible at this 
stage of the analysis to be confident of the net effects of any of them. 


A very interesting finding has been the interaction between COLOF 
and some of the afore mentioned factors that are related to aspiration 
level. As has been mentioned, black youth in the aggregate only have 
slightly lower aspiration levels than white youth. But when one controls 
for some of the factors mentioned above, the aspiration level of blacks 
in the top categories is perceptibly higher than that of whites. For 
instance, the proportion of blacks aspiring to professional or technical 
careers is greater than that of whites in families headed by white-collar 
workers, among students in the college preparatory curriculum, and among 
youngsters with high occupational information scores. 


As our longitudinal study unfolds, we shall be interested particu- 
larly in studying the relationships among aspirations, expectations, 
and realizations. Viewing occupational choice as a process, we shall 
wish to ascertain how and why aspirations change over time, the relation 
between the aspirations of youth and their educational and labor market 
decisions, and the personal and environmental factors that appear to 
facilitate the translation of aspirations into realizations. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This volume, in a sense, is the prologue to an intensive longitudinal 
study of the educational and labor market experiences of young men at the 
thresholds of their careers. The total five-year study is designed to 
analyze the career choices of youth as a developmental process, including 
their aspirations, their educational decisions, and their early accommoda- 
tion to the labor market. The longitudinal nature of the study will permit 
us to examine the way in which aspirations are modified during the 
maturation process and as the result of experiences both in the school 
and in the labor market. We shall be interested particularly in exploring 
the sources of variation in labor market experience and behavior and in 
the degree to which career aspirations are realized. 


The previous chapters have set the stage for this longitudinal 
analysis by examining in depth the current school and labor market status 
of the total age cohort. We have examined the labor force participation 
and the unemployment experience of both students and nonstudents and have 
explored the sources of variation in these variables. The types of jobs 
held by employed students and nonstudents have been analyzed, including 
hours of work and rates of pay. A beginning has been made at studying 
the mobility of out-of-school youth by noting the job changes they have made 
in the past year as well as those since having left school. Variation in 
the extent of information about the world of work has been measured by 
means of an occupational information test, and the determinants as well 
as some of the labor market consequences of this variation have been 
explored. For employed youth not enrolled in school, we have analyzed 
the extent and the sources of job satisfaction and also have explored 
the prospective mobility of the young men as measured by their relative 
willingness to consider alternative jobs. Finally, for that portion of 
the age cohort still in elementary or high school, we have examined 
aspirations and expectations with respect to further education and future 


occupation. 


The findings relating to each of these aspects of the investigation 
have been summarized in some detail in the: concluding sections of previous 
chapters. In the present chapter our purpose is to integrate rather than 


x This chapter was written by Herbert S. Parnes and Ruth S. Spitz. 
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to summarize; that is, we focus on several themes that appear to have 
emerged from the study as a whole, and also suggest the main thrusts of 

our future research as the data from the follow-up surveys become available. 
In addition, we draw certain comparisons and contrasts between our findings 
here and those of our previous study of an older cohort of men. 


There is probably no other age group of males between the ages of 
14 and 65 in which a few years make as much difference as they do in the 
case of the group under consideration in this study. At age 14 the youth 
is hardly more than a child; he is just embarking on his secondary 
education and is below the legal age limit for almost all types of 
full-time employment; he generally has no economic responsibilities; he 
is just emerging from the fantasy stage of occupational aspiration and 
he has very little knowledge or understanding of the dimensions of the 
world of work. Four years later he has completed high school and, if 
not in the armed services, either has entered the labor market for 
full-time employment or has continued his education or training in 
preparation for a more-or-less specific work career. By age 24, he has, 
in the vast majority of cases, left school permanently, has typically 
assumed the economic responsibilities of a family, and frequently has a 
more-or-less firm occupational commitment. 


As a consequence of this extreme variation, it is difficult if not 
impossible to make generalizations for the entire age cohort. Indeed, 
it has been rather awkward even to settle upon a designation for the 
total group that is equally appropriate for all of its subsets. "Young 
men," in some contexts, is too presumptuous a term for the 14 year olds, 
while "boys" is obviously inappropriate for those in their twenties. The 
heterogeneity of the total age cohort is also responsible for the fact 
that much of the analysis has dealt merely with segments of the total 
sample: some of the questions that have been important for those out of 
school (e.g., degree of attachment to current employer) would not be 
particularly interesting as applied to students. Conversely, an 
exploration of the educational and occupational aspirations of students 
has been easier to execute with our data and is also probably somewhat 
more meaningful than a similar analysis for nonstudents, particularly in 
view of the fact that changes in these aspirations will be studied in 
subsequent surveys. 


Comparison of the data produced by the current survey with those 
generated by the Current Population Survey of the same month leads to the 


strong suspicion that the standard questions used to ascertain the labor 
force and employment status of individuals produce different estimates 


ib Herbert S. Parnes et al., The Pre-Retirement Years: A Longitudinal 
Study of the Labor Market Experience of the Cohort of Men 15-59 Years of Age, Vol. 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Center for Human Resource Research, 1968). 
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for male youth when directed at the youth themselves than when directed 

at other members of the household. For the total age group of males 14-24, 

_ the present survey measures employment at about 2.1 million (about 25 
percent ) higher than the estimate of the Current Population Survey for 


October, 1966. The number unemployed also is higher than in the CPS by 
about 300,000, or slightly more than 15 percent. Thus, the Labor force 
participation rate for the age group as measured by the present survey is 

15 percentage points higher than that yielded by the CPS, and the 
unemployment rate is 1.6 percentage points higher. Since the present 

survey differs from the Current Population Survey in several respects 

other than the source of data, we are reserving judgment on the causes of 
the differences in measurement until methodological investigations currently 
under way in the Bureau of the Census have been completed. 


I SOURCES OF VARIATION IN EDUCATIONAL AND LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 


Labor Market Status of Students and Nonstudents 


There are such profound differences in labor market characteristics 
between youth enrolled in school and those not enrolled that it is 
frequently not very meaningful to present labor force and employment 
statistics for the total group without a breakdown by school enrollment 
status. Data for young men 18-19 years of age are illustrative. The 
group is divided relatively equally between those enrolled in school 
(56 percent) and those not enrolled. The former are only three-fifths 
as likely as the latter to be in the labor force; but, considering only 
those who are economically active, students are about three times as 
likely as nonstudents to be unemployed. Among the employed, those 
enrolled in school are more than four times as likely to be working only 
part time as those who are not. They are three times as likely to be 
emp].oyed in white-collar jobs, and are less than half as likely to be 
employed in goods producing industries. 


Color Differences 


There is scarcely an aspect of the educational and labor market 
experience of young males in which pronounced differences between whites 
and blacks do not exist. Age for age, black youth are less likely than 
white youth to be enrolled in school. The difference becomes more 
pronounced as age increases. Among those enrolled, whites tend to be 
slightly more advanced relative to their age than blacks. They are 
considerably more likely than blacks to be enrolled in college preparatory 
courses in high school. Black youth tend to have lower daboreroree 
participation rates than white and higher unemployment rates. Of those 
out of school, the educational attainment of blacks is lower than that 
of whites. Blacks are more likely than whites to be found in the lower 
occupational categories. This difference prevails both in the case of 
students and nonstudents and is much greater than can be accounted for 
on the basis of differences in number of years of school completed. 
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Finally, the 40 percent higher hourly rates of pay earned by whites 
between the ages of 20 and 24, as compared with blacks of the same age, 
appear to be only in very small part attributable to differences in their 
major occupation category and/or differences in the number of years of 
school completed. 


There are less tangible differences, also, between white and black 
youth. The latter are much less likely than the former to manifest a 
high degree of satisfaction with their current jobs. This tends to be 
true irrespective of type of occupation (white-collar or blue-collar ) 
‘and irrespective of level of educational achievement. Black youth alsQ 
appear to be less highly attached to their current jobs than their white 
counterparts. Finally, black youth have considerably less extensive 
labor market information than white youth, whether the measure is based 
upon knowledge about occupations or knowledge about relevant employers 
in the area. This difference, incidentally, is very pronounced and 
persists even when age, number of years of school completed, and measures 
of socioeconomic status are controlled. 


As is well understood, many of the differences between black and 
white youth are a product of the difference in their cultural and socio- 
economic backgrounds. Black youth are more likely than white to have 
farm backgrounds and are much more likely than white to come from 
"broken" homes. In terms of family income, occupation and education of 
parents, or any other measure of socioeconomic status, blacks fall far 
below whites. Controlling for factors of this kind, as well as we are 
able to with our data, generally reduces the differences between blacks 
and whites, but does not eliminate them entirely. 


Despite the substantial inter-color differences in most aspects of 
labor market status and experience, there is surprisingly little 
difference between black and white high school students with respect to 
their educational or occupational goals. It is interesting to speculate 
whether the near equality in occupational goals of the two color groups 
is a phenomenon of long standing or whether it is an indication of rising 
aspirations of blacks occasioned by the recent increased emphasis upon 
civil rights legislation and equality of opportunity.2 In either case, 
the facts are both sad and dangerous; the substantial disparity between 
the aspirations of the blacks and what realistically can be expected to 
be achieved, even on the most optimistic assumtions, creates the basis 
for large scale disappointment, disenchantment, frustration, and perhaps 
outrage. 


2 Cf. Meyer Weinberg, Desegregation Research: An Appraisal 
(Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Education, Human Rights, and 
Responsibilities, 1968), pp. 65-66. 
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Age 

As has been implied earlier, many of the dependent variables that 
have been studied are strongly correlated with age. For example, among 
students and nonstudents alike, labor force participation is directly 
related to age, although the relationship is distorted in the case of 
students by the effect of educational level, since college youth are 
less likely to be in the labor force than high school youth. Unemployment 
drops precipitously with increasing age from 13 percent of the 16-17 year 
olds to 1.6 percent of the 22-24 year olds. A good deal of this 
difference, of course, reflects the influence of school enrollment status 
and educational attainment on the unemployment rate. Nevertheless, within 
both the student and nonstudent groups there is a pronounced relationship 
between age and unemployment rate. Students in their teens have rates in 
excess of 10 percent; those in their twenties, below 5 percent. Among 
those not enrolled, the teenage rate is over 5 percent, but the rate is 
under 2 percent for those in their twenties. An important effort in the 
longitudinal analysis will be to search for the additional factors that 


convert unemployment-prone teenagers into rather regularly employed young 
men in their twenties. 


Among employed youth, there are age differences in the kinds of jobs 
held, the number of hours per week worked, and the methods used in finding 
jobs. Because of the close relationship between age and number of years 
of schooling among both students and those not enrolled in school, it is 
not possible to be certain in many cases about how much this relationship 
with age reflects the greater maturity and experience of older youth and 
how much it reflects their greater educational achievement. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that, among both students and nonstudents, youth in their 
twenties are much more likely than those in their teens to be in 
white-collar employment, and especially in professional and technical work. 
On the other hand, the younger group is much more likely to be employed as 
farm and nonfarm laborers than the older. Also, irrespective of school 
enrollment status, youth in their twenties are considerably more likely 
than those in their teens to work full time (35 or more hougs per week). 
Indeed, in this case, a positive relationship between age and number of 
hours worked is regular and continuous even within the teenage group and 
the group 20-24 years of age. With respect to methods of job-finding, 
teenagers are more likely than youth in their twenties to rely on friends 
and relatives, and are slightly less likely to rely on such formal methods 
as private or public employment agencies. 


The amount of occupational information that young men have is directly 
related to their age. In this case, there is reasonably good evidence that 
the influence of age is independent of educational attainment. High school 
graduates, for example, appear to increase their knowledge about occupations 
simply as the result of additional years of life and exposure to the labor 
market. 
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Even within the relatively narrow age limits of 14 to 17, age makes 

a fairly clear difference in the educational and occupational aspirations 
of young men. The proportion of youngsters undecided about what they would 
like to be doing at age 30 decreases substantially between the freshman 
and senior years of high school. As for educational aspirations, the 
proportions of those in school who hope to enter college are not much 
different as between the 14-15 and the 16-17 year old youth. However, 
because of the effect of high school dropouts, when one considers the 
entire age cohort, the proportion hoping to enter college is substantially 

less for the 16-17 year olds than it is for the 14-15 year olds. One of 
the important aspects of the longitudinal study will be to attempt to 
ascertain the causes of the changes in aspirations between the early and 
the late teens. 


Education and Training 


It is hardly surprising that the number of school years completed 
has a very substantial effect upon many aspects of the youth's labor 
market experience. Indeed, as has been seen, much of the influence that 
has been attributed to age is doubtless a reflection of educational 
attainment. Young men with some college training are much more likely 
to be professional and technical workers than are those without such 
education, and college-trained youth are clearly a larger proportion of 
the older than of the younger age groups. Education has a profound effect 
upon knowledge of the labor market. There is a consistent and regular 
increase in the proportion of youth scoring high on our occupational 
information test as number of years of school completed increases. Even 
within major occupation categories, there is a strong association between 
educational attainment and rate of pay. For example, among white youth 
between the ages of 20-24 who are employed as operatives and as craftsmen, 
the differential in hourly rate of pay between those with high school 
diplomas and those without is slightly in excess of 10 percent, and in the 
case of black youth the differential is substantially larger. 


Young men with vocational training outside of regular school tend 
to have greater knowledge of the world of work than those who have not, 
and they also enjoy a pay differential over those without training. 
Because there is a correlation between training outside of regular school 
and number of years of regular school completed, we cannot be certain to 
what extent these relationships reflect an independent influence of training 
and to what extent they simply reflect the influence of education that has 
already been examined. 


Socioeconomic Status 


The educational and labor market experiences of a youth are determined 
to a striking degree by the socioeconomic status of his family. Whether 
one looks at current enrollment ratios, at knowledge of the world of work, 
or at aspirations, the influence of family background is profound. This 
already has been emphasized in our discussion of the differences between 
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black and white youth, but it is no less important an influence within 
each of the color groups. There is sometimes a tendency to overlook the 
fact that, whereas blacks have larger proportions in the lower socioeconomic 
status categories, there are far more whites in these lower levels than 
there are blacks. Consider just one of our measures and its relationship 
to the enrollment rates of young men 16-24 years of age. In response to 
the question whether the family, when the youth was 14 years of age, had 
a library card and regularly received newspapers and magazines, about two 
million of the total age cohort (16-24) admitted lacking at least two of 
these three forms of reading materials. Of this total, approximately 

1.4 million were white youth and 0.6 million black. The current school 
enrollment ratios for these culturally deprived young men are 23 percent 
for the whites and 32 percent for the blacks, compared to overall ratios 
for the total age cohort of 51 percent for the whites and 39 percent for 
the blacks. Thus, the relative disadvantage represented by this measure 
is apparently more severe for the whites than it is for the blacks. 


The widespread deficiencies in the cultural background of youth 
indicated by this measure suggest the necessity for remedial programs 
in the schools. And, given the profound disparities that prevail in the 
quality of home life, equal opportunity for youth of different socioeconomic 
levels can be approached only if there are compensatory inequalities in 
educational investments. In other words, it is not sufficient that 
educational programs for youth in deprived neighborhoods become as good 
as those enjoyed by middle class youth; if they are to compensate for the 
cultural handicaps of their students, they clearly will require larger 
expenditures per pupil than those that prevail in schools for middle class 
youth. Moreover, there is evidence in other studies that special 
educational programs for culturally deprived youngsters must begin, as 
Project Headstart does, long before the youth arrive in high schogl. 


TI SOME INTER-GENERATIONAL COMPARISONS 


There are interesting similarities and contrasts between the young 
men under consideration here and men in their forties and fifties on 
whom we have reported earlier.4 Labor force participation rates, of 
course, are drastically lower for young men 14 to 24 years of age than 
for men 45 to 59 because of the sizeable group of full-time students 
among the youth. However, when only out-of-school youth are examined, 
young men's labor force rates are nearly two percentage points higher 
than those of older men (95.6 vs. 93.8). Whites in both age groups have 
higher participation rates than blacks, but thewinter-color-difierencesis 
smaller among youth. 


3 Project TALENT, Cognitive Growth During High School (Palo Alto, 
California: American Institute for Research, April, 1967), Bulletin No. 6. 


4 Parnes, et al., op. cit. 
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Among both age cohorts, married men are more likely to be in the labor 
force than those not married. Age variation, of course, has opposite 
effects within the two cohorts: labor force participation rates vary 
directly with age for the youth, but inversely with age for the older group 
of men. While education increases labor force participation among older 
men, it has no consistent effect for youth. 


Young men 14-24 years old have drastically higher unemployment rates 
than men in their late forties and fifties. The rate for the young men 
not enrolled in school is 2.5 times the unemployment rate of older men, 
and the color differential is about the same for both groups: the ; 
unemployment rate for blacks is over three-fourths greater than for whites 
in both age cohorts. Among both the youth and the older men, low unemployment 
is associated with being married, with high educational attainment, and with 
having had some vocational training. 


There are dramatic differences between the two age cohorts in two 
factors that have strong influences on labor market experience: health and 
educational attainment. The young men are far less likely than the older 
group to report a health problem or a physical condition that limits the 
amount or kind of work they can do: about a seventh of the youth compared 
with over a fourth of the older cohort. Although the educational attainment 
of the entire youth cohort will continue to increase as those now enrolled 
in school and college complete their studies, even the group that has already 
left school has substantially higher educational achievements than older 
men. Among out-of-school youth, only one-eighth of the whites and less than 
one-fourth of the blacks have had no high school, while the proportions are 
more than a third of the older white and two-thirds of the older black men. 
Two-thirds of the out-of-school white youth and more than two-fifths of the 
black have completed high school compared to only two-fifths of the older 
white men and one-sixth of the black. On the other hand, there is very 
little difference in the extent to which the two age groups have participated 
in training programs outside of regular school. Among youth not enrolled in 
school, nearly half of the whites and a fourth of blacks have had such 
training. Despite the much greater potential for training among the older 
men, the proportions are only slightly larger for them than for the youth. 


Young men's hourly rates of pay are substantially lower than those of 
older men: mean rates are $2.48 for out-of-school youth 20-24 years of age 
and $3.39 for men 45-59. But the influence of age on rates of pay is vastly 
greater for whites than for blacks: older white men have mean rates of pay 
more than a third higher than white youth, but black men 45-59 have pay 
rates only a fifth more than those of 20-24 year olds. Thus the inter-color 
differential in average hourly compensation increases from 41 percent in the 
case of the youth to 58 percent in the case of the older men. This is dramatic 
evidence that blacks in the older cohort have a relative disadvantage far 
greater than that of youth. 


Young men who are not enrolled in school have a substantially different 
occupational distribution from the older men. The latter are half again as 
likely as the former to be in white-collar jobs (36 percent versus 24 percent) 
and four times as likely to be managers and proprietors. Blue-collar work 
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accounts for nearly two-thirds of out-of-school youth, but for less than 
half of the older men. But there is far less difference between the two 
age groups of black men than between the older and younger white men. For 
example, the proportions of blacks in white-collar employment are 11 percent 
for the youth and only 14 percent for men in their forties and fifties. 
This set of data could mean that inter-color differences in occupational 
opportunities have become less pronounced over time. This interpretation, 
however, is inconsistent with data comparing the first jobs of the older 
cohort with the current jobs held by the younger cohort. Except for 
_ differences associated with the substantial decline in the importance of 
agriculture between the two generations, the difference in occupational 
pattern between blacks and whites at the beginning of their careers now 
is not much less substantial than it was a generation ago. Rather, the 
evidence suggests that the relative disadvantage of blacks, as compared 
with whites, becomes greater as an age cohort matures. This is consistent 
with the evidence in our study of the older males, which showed greater 
differences between blacks and whites in their current occupational 
distribution than in that which prevailed at the beginning of their 
careers. 


4 Tne following table compares the occupational distribution of 
first job after leaving school for the 45-59 year old group and the current 
joo of out-of-school youth 14-24 years of age. 


First job after Current job: 
leaving school: employed males 
Major occupation group men 45-59 years 14-2) years of 
of age with work age not enrolled 
experience INescnoo., 


White collar 
Professional and technical 
Nonfarm managers and 
proprietors 


Clerical 
Sales 
Blue collar 
Craftsmen and foremen 
Operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 
Service 
Farmers and farm laborers 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 
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Over 90 percent of employed young men have positive attitudes toward 
their jobs, a figure only slightly less than the proportion for men aged 
45-59. A high degree of job satisfaction, however, is clearly less common 
for youth than for older men. Among out-of-school youth 16-24 years of 
age, half the whites and over one-third of the blacks like their jobs very 


much, but this is true for nearly three-fifths of the older whites and half 


the older blacks. When occupation is controlled, these color differences 
in job satisfaction persist among young men but disappear among the older 
men. 


The younger men are much less strongly attached to their present jobs 
than the older men, at least as judged by their responses to hypothetical 
job offers. Only a seventh of employed youth 16-24 years old would refuse 
to change jobs in the local area at any wage rate, while this is true of 
two-fifths of the older men. Young men also are more willing than those 
in the older age cohort to make a geographic job change. In all cases 
blacks register lower attachment than whites. 


In talking about things they particularly like about their jobs, a 
majority of youth (nearly three-fifths) allude to intrinsic aspects of 
the work. Nevertheless, this is a somewhat smaller proportion than 
prevails among the older age cohort (two-thirds). Moreover, there is 
much less difference in this respect between blacks and whites and among 
types of occupations in the case of the youth than in the case of the 
older age cohort. Among the latter, white men are more likely to focus 
on intrinsic job characteristics than black men, and the same is true of 
white-collar workers as compared with blue-collar workers. 


III A FORWARD LOOK 


At numerous points in the previous chapters we have referred to 
interesting questions for longitudinal analysis which we expect to 
pursue when the data from follow-up surveys become available. It seems 
fitting in concluding the volume to present a somewhat more systematic, 
though not necessarily exhaustive, preview of the kinds of analyses we 
propose to make and the major types of hypotheses we intend to test. 


To begin with, collection of detailed work histories over a five-year 
period will permit us to test over a longer period of time some of the 
relationships reported here on the basis of data for one year. An 
advantage in doing so is that we would expect greater variation in some 
of the variables over the longer time period. For instance, a larger 
fraction of the out-of-school young men who are now 20-24 years of age 
will doubtless experience unemployment and periods of withdrawal from the 
labor force over a five-year than during a one-year period. This will 
increase the statistical reliability of our analysis of, say, the effect 
of unemployment on work attitudes, since the numerical base for our 
percentage distributions of those with some unemployment will be larger. 
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Second, in each annual survey we expect both to describe and to 
analyze changes in school enrollment status and in various aspects of 
labor market status. Merely quantifying the extent of gross movement 
into and out of the formal educational system, among different schools, 
into and out of employment, and among different kinds of jobs will be 
instructive in itself, since there is very little knowledge about the 
_ magnitude of these types of change. Of greater interest, however, will 
_ be the exploration of the "causes" and "consequences" of such changes. 
| For example, in what respects do youth who leave school during the 
_ course of the year differ from those in the same year of school who 
| continue? What are the relative influences of attitude toward school, 
economic factors, I.Q..score, and characteristics of the school? As 
another example, among young men whose formal education has ended, what 
are the factors that differentiate those who change jobs from those who 
do not? Are men who have expressed dissatisfaction with their jobs in 
the initial survey more likely to have left them than those who were 
satisfied? Are job changers more likely or less likely than nonchangers 
to feel an increased satisfaction in their work? Are they more or less 
likely to have improved their earnings? These are only illustrative of 
the kinds of questions to be asked. Our plan of analysis calls for 
ascertaining the correlates of most of the dimensions of labor mobility: 
movement into and out of the labor force, from unemployment to employment 
and vice versa, between occupations (with or without an accompanying 
change of employer), between employers (with or without an accompanying 
change of occupation), and between different labor market areas. 


A closely related objective of the follow-up surveys will be to 
test the predictive value of some of our psychological measures. For 
example, to what extent does our measure of "attachment" to an employer 
discriminate between those wno change jobs during the period of the study 
and those who do not? Is a given propensity to move more likely to result 
in job changes in "tight" labor market areas than in "loose" labor market 
areas, as our model would predict? To take another example, are those who 
score high on the occupational information test, other things being equal, 
more likely than those with lower scores to experience less unemployment 
and to enjoy upward mobility during the course of the study? 


Fourth, we shall be particularly interested in the development of 
occupational goals over time. What proportion of young teenagers adhere 
steadfastly to a given goal and appear to be making progress toward it? 
What characteristics distinguish these youngsters from those who shift 
about? What are the relative influences of economic factors and of 
educational experiences in modifying career choices? When youngsters 
change their minds about the occupation they wish to pursue, are there 
systematic relationships between their original and their new goals? 


Several important variables that were not on hand for the present 
report will be available for use in subsequent ones. Among the most 
important of these are the I.Q. score and the academic record of the 
respondents and several characteristics of the high school they attended. 
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These data will permit, among other things, a more refined measure of the 
effect of education on income than has hitherto been possible with national 
samples. In assessing the influence of years of school completed on 
earnings, we hope to be able to control for variations in intelligence 

and variations in the quality of education as well as for such factors as 
socioeconomic status of family and attitudinal characteristics. 


Finally, we shall also be interested in evaluating the effects of 
certain environmental changes upon the educational and labor market 
experiences of the age group of youth under consideration. What will be 
possible along these lines will clearly depend on how much and what kinds 
of change occur in the environment over the five-year period. The effects 
of fluctuations in the level of economic activity on the volume and pattern 
of mobility may be examined. Should there be innovations in manpower policy, 
it may be possible to test the effects of these upon the age group under 
consideration. For example, one might inquire whether changes in coverage 
or the minimum wage level under the Fair Labor Standards Act have any 
perceptible effect on the employment experience of those occupational and 
industrial categories of youth whose wages are most likely to have been 
affected. Another interesting question, in view of the rather dramatic 
changes in the climate of race relations in the United States, is whether 
this is reflected in any way in the status or attitudes of the black youth 
in our sample. 


By the end of the five years of study there will have been collected 
for this age group of men a larger body of data on educational and work 
experience and on attitudes relating to school and work than has ever 
been accumulated for a national sample. At the same time, equally voluminous 
records will have been collected for the same age group of young women, for 
women between the ages of 30 and 44, and for the men 45-59 years of age, to 
whom reference already has been.made. There are almost limitless 
opportunities for analysis within and among these studies. Our hope is 
that such analysis will yield new insights into labor market processes and 
problems which will improve our understanding of labor markets and thereby 
provide a basis for improved private and public manpower policies. 
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APPENDIX A 


GLOSSARY 


AGE 
Age of respondent as of last birthday prior to April 1, 1966. 


ATTACHMENT TO CURRENT JOB 
Relative increase in rate of pay for which an employed respondent 
would be willing to accept a hypothetical offer of employment 
with a different employer. 


CLASS OF WORKER 

Wage and Salary Worker 
A person working for a rate of pay per unit-time, commission, 
tips, payment in kind, or piece rates for a private employer 
or any government unit. 

Self-employed Worker 
A person working in his own unincorporated business, pro- 
fession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit or fees. 

Unpaid Family Worker 
A person working without pay on a farm or in a business 
operated by a member of the household to whom he is related 
by blood or marriage. 


COLOR 
The term "black" refers to all those who are not Caucasian and 
is used in lieu of the more conventional "nonwhite." For further 
detail see Chapter 1, footnote l. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
Total number of years of regular school that the respondent would 
like to achieve. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: See HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 
Total number of years of regular school that the respondent feels 


he will actually achieve. 
EMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


EXPOSURE TO READING MATERIALS AT AGE 14 
Whether or not the respondent's family, when he was 14 years old, 
had a library card andreceived newspapers and/or magazines in 


the home. 
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Aspects of the job environment such as wages, hours, security, 
and supervision, which have no direct relation to the inherent 
nature of the work. 


EXTRINSIC JOB FACTORS 
FAMILY INCOME 

Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net 

income from business or farm, pensions, dividends, interest, 

rent, royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) 

received by any family member living in the household. Income 

of nonrelatives living in the household is not included. 
HEALTH, EFFECT ON ACTIVITY | 
Respondent's assessment of whether his physical or mental 
condition (1) limits his work activity; (2) limits other 
activity; or (3) for those enrolled in school; Limits nis 
school activity. If the answer to any of these questions is 
yes, the nature of the limitation is ascertained. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Orientation and goal of high school courses, usually related 
to future educational or occupational plans. Examples used 
are college preparatory, vocational, commercial, or general. 


HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
The highest grade finished by the respondent in "regular" 


school, where years of school completed are denoted 9-11, 
cote 3=1 54% ete . 


HOURLY RATE OF PAY 
Compensation--in dollars--for work performed. This is limited 
to wage and salary workers because it is virtually impossible 
to ascertain to what extent the earnings of the self-employed 
are wages as opposed to other kinds of returns. If a time 
unit other than an hour was reported, hourly rates were com- 
puted by first converting the reported figure into a weekly 
rate and then dividing by the number of hours usually worked 
per week. 

HOURS WORKED DURING SURVEY WEEK 
The total number of hours worked at all jobs held by the 
respondent during the calendar week preceding the date of 
interview. 


INCOME OF RESPONDENT 
Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net 
income from business or farm, pensions, dividends, interest, 
rent, royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) 
received only by the respondent. 
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INDUSTRY 
The 10 one-digit-level classes of the Bureau of the Census' 
functional classification of employers on the basis of nature 
of final product. 


INTRINSIC JOB FACTORS 
Aspects of the job which are inherent in the nature of the 
occupation or relate to jdcontent. 


JOB 

A continuous period of service with a given employer. 

Current or Last Job 
For those respondents who were employed during the survey 
week: the job held during the survey week. For those 
respondents who were either unemployed or out of the labor 
force: the most recent job. 

First Job 
The respondent's initial job of at least one month's duration 
after permanently leaving school. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK: See OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
In the Labor Force 

All respondents who were either employed or unemployed 

during the survey week: 

Employed 
All respondents who during the survey week were either 
(1) "at work"--those who did any work for pay or profit 
or worked without pay for 15 hours or more on a family 
farm or business; or (2) "with a job but not at work"-- 
those who did not work and were not looking for work, 
but had a job or business from which they were temporarily 
absent because of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, 
bad weather, or because they were taking time off for 
various other reasons. 

Unemployed 
All respondents who did not work at all during the survey 
week and had either looked or were looking for a job in 
the four-week period prior to the survey, all respondents 
who did not work at all during the survey week and were 
waiting to be recalled to a job from which they were 
laid-off, and all respondents who did not work at all 
during the survey week and were waiting to report to a 
new job within 30 days. 


Out of the Labor Force 


All respondents who were neither employed nor unemployed 
during the survey week. 
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5 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE 
The proportion of the total population or of a demographic 
subgroup of the population classified as “in the labor force.” 


LENGTH OF SERVICE IN CURRENT (LAST) JOB 
The total number of years spent by the respondent in his current 
(most recent) job. 


MARITAL STATUS 
Respondents were classified into the following categories: 
married,.spouse present; married, spouse absent; divorced; | 
widowed; separated; and never married. "Separated" includes 
all respondents who answered that they are separated to the 
marital status question. 


NATIONALITY 

Classification is on the basis of "national origin" of respondent, 
his parents, or grandparents as follows: if all were born in 

the United States, the respondent is classified as "American." 
Otherwise, respondent is assigned the nationality of the first 

of the following born outside the U.S.: (1) respondent, | 
(2) father, (3) mother, (4) paternal grandfather, (5) paternal | 
grandmother, (6) maternal grandfather, and (7) maternal 
grandmother. 


NONSTUDENT 
All respondents not enrolled in regular school at the time of 
the survey. 


OCCUPATION | 
The ten occupation groups are the ten one-digit classes used by | 
the Bureau of the Census in the 1960 Census. The four types 
of occuyation are white collar (professional and technical 
workers; managers, officials, and proprietors; clerical workers; 
and sales workers), blue collar (craftsmen and foreman, operatives, 
and nonfarm laborers), service, and farm (farmers, farm managers, 
and farm laborers). 


OCCUPATION DESIRED AT AGE 30 
The occupation which the respondent would like to hold when he 
is 30 years old. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST 
A series of questions designed to measure the extent of the 
respondent's information about the labor market. First, the 
respondent is asked to match the job title with several job 
descriptions. Second, he is asked to indicate the amount of 
regular schooling needed for specific occupations; and, third, 
he chooses from a pair of occupations the one in which average 
annual earnings is higher. For scoring procedure, see 
Chapter 5, pages 120-121n. 
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OUT OF THE LABOR FORCE: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


PSU (PRIMARY SAMPLING UNIT) 
One of the 235 areas of the country from which the sample for 
this study was drawn; usually an SMSA (standard metropolitan 
statistical area) or a county. 


REACTION TO HYPOTHETICAL JOB OFFER: See ATTACHMENT TO CURRENT JOB 


REGULAR SCHOOL 
"Regular" schools include graded public, private, and parochial 
elementary and high schools; colleges; universities; and pro- 
fessional schools. 


RESIDENCE IN COUNTY OR SMSA, LENGTH OF 
The length of time--in years--the respondent has lived in 
county or SMSA of present residence. 


RESIDENCE AT AGE 14 
Degree of urbanization of area in which respondent lived 
when he was 14 years old. These areas are defined as rural 
farm, rural nonfarm, town, suburb of city, city (25,000-100,000), 
and city (100,000 or more), 


SATISFACTION WITH JOB, DEGREE OF 
Respondent's report of his feelings toward his job when con- 


fronted with the following four alternatives: "like it very 
much, like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, dislike it 
very much." 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 
An indication of whether or not the respondent is presently 
enrolled in regular school. 


SELF-EMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


SPELL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
A continuous period of at least one week's duration during 
which the respondent was unemployed. A spell may be terminated 
either by employment or by withdrawal from the labor force. 


SURVEY WEEK 
For convenience, the term "survey week" is used to denote the 
calendar week preceding the date of interview. In the con- 
ventional parlance of the Bureau of the Census, it means the 
"reference week." 


TENURE: See LENGTH OF SERVICE IN CURRENT (LAST) JOB 


UNEMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS 
Cumulative number of weeks in the previous 12 months that the 
respondent reported he was looking for work or on lay-off from 
Fe 291.9) 8c 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
The proportion of the labor force classified as unemployed. 


UNPAID FAMILY WORKER: See CLASS OF WORKER 


VETERAN STATUS 
Whether the respondent served in any branch of the armed forces 
prior to the time of the survey. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING -OUTSIDE SCHOOL 
Program(s) taken outside the regular school system for other 
than social or recreational purposes. Sponsoring agents include 
government, unions, and business enterprises. A training course 
sponsored by a company must last at least six weeks to be 
considered a "program." 


WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS: See CLASS OF WORKER 
WAGE RATE: See HOURLY RATE OF PAY 


WEEKS IN THE LABOR FORCE IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS 
Cumulative number of weeks in previous 12 months that the 
respondent reported that he either worked, looked for work, 
or was on lay-off from a job. 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


Any full- or part-time employment experienced by the respondent 
any time during his life. 


WORK MOTIVATION 
Respondent's answer to "what would you say is more important 
to you in deciding what kind of work you would like to go into, 
good wages or liking the work?" 


s 
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APPENDIX B* 


SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING, AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 


The Survey of Work Experience of Men 14-24 Years of Age is one of 
four longitudinal surveys sponsored by the Manpower Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Taken together these surveys constitute 
the National Longitudinal Surveys. 


The Sample Design 


The National Longitudinal Surveys are based on a multi-stage proba- 
bility sample located in 235 sample areas comprising 485 counties and 
independent cities representing every state and the District of Columbia. 
The 235 sample areas were selected by grouping all of the nation's counties 
and independent cities into about 1,900 primary sampling units (PSU's) 
and further forming 235 strata of one or more PSU's that are relatively 
homogeneous according to socioeconomic characteristics. Within each of 
the strata a single PSU was selected to represent the stratum. Within 
each PSU a probability sample of housing units was selected to represent 
the civilian noninstitutional population. 


Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separate reliable 
statistics for nonwhites, households in predominantly nonwhite enumeration 
districts (ED's) were selected at a rate three times that for households 
in predominantly white ED's. The sample was designed to provide approxi- 
mately 5,000 interviews for each of the four surveys--about 1,500 nonwhites 
and 3,500 whites. When this requirement was examined in light of the 
expected number of persons in each age-sex-color group it was found that 
approximately 42,000 households would be required in order to find the 
requisite number of nonwhites in each age-sex group. 


An initial sample of about 42,000 housing units was selected and a 
screening interview took place in March, and April, 1966. Of this number 
about 7,500 units were found to be vacant, occupied by persons whose 
usual residence was elsewhere, changed from residential use, or demolished. 
On the other hand, about 900 additional units were found which had been 
created within existing living space or had been changed from what was 


* This appendix was written by George E. Hall, Demographic Surveys 
Division, and Anthony Turner, Statistical Methods Division, U. S. Bureau 


of the Census. 
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previously nonresidential space. Thus 35, 360 housing units were available 
for interview; of these, usable information was collected for 34,662 
households, a completion rate of 98.0 percent. 


The original plan called for using this initial screening to select 
the sample for all sample groups. On reflection it was decided to 
rescreen the sample in the fall of 1966 prior to the first interview of 
males 14-24, Males in the upper part of that age group are the most 
mobile group in the entire population and a seven-month delay between 
the initial screening and the first interview seemed to invite problems. 


To increase efficiency, it was decided to stratify the sample for the 
rescreening by the presence or absence of a 14 to 24 year old male in the 
household. The probability is great that a household which contained a | 
14 to 24 year old in March will also have one in September. However, | 
we had to insure that the sample also represented persons who had moved 
into sample households in the intervening period, so that a sample of 
addresses which had no 14 to 24 year old males was also included in the 
screening operation. 


This phase of the screening began in early September, 1966. Since a 
telephone number had been recorded for most households at the time of the 
initial interview, every attempt was made to complete the short screening 
interview by telephone. 


Following this screening operation, 5,713 males age 14-24 were 
designated to be interviewed for the Survey of Work Experience. These 
were sampled differentially within four strata: whites in white ED's 
(i.e., ED's which contained predominantly white households), nonwhites in 
white ED's, whites in nonwhite ED's, and nonwhites in nonwhite ED's. 


The Field Work 


Three hundred twenty-eight interviewers were assigned to this survey. 
The primary requirement for interviewers was previous experience with the 
Current Population Survey (CPS). 


A two-stage training program was used to provide specific instruction 
for this survey. First, two supervisors from each of the Bureau's 12 
regional offices were trained in Washington; they in turn trained the 
interviewers and office clerks assigned to the survey in their regions. 
Each trainee was provided with a "verbatim" training guide prepared by 
the Bureau staff and reviewed by the Manpower Administration and the 
Center for Human Resource Research of The Ohio State University. The 
guide included not only lecture material, but a number of structured 
practice interviews to thoroughly familiarize the interviewers with the 
Questionnaire. In addition to the classroom training, each interviewer 
was required to complete at least one live interview prior to beginning 
her assignment. Each of the regional supervisors was observed during at 
least one training session by professional members of the participating 
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organizations. Each interviewer was observed during the early part of 

her assignment. This observation served the dual function of familiarizing 
the professional staff of the Census Bureau and of the Center for Human 
Resource Research with the actual field situation and of providing an 
opportunity for on-the-job training of the interviewer. 


In addition to training, a field edit was instituted to insure 
adequate quality. This consisted of a "full edit" of the first five 
questionnaires returned by each interviewer, and a partial edit of the 
remaining questionnaires from each interviewer's assignment. The full 
edit consisted of reviewing the questionnaires from beginning to end, 
_ to determine if the entries were complete and consistent and whether 
the skip instructions were being followed. This edit was designed to 
_ determine if the interviewer understood her job. The interviewer was 
contacted by phone concerning minor problems, and depending on the 
nature of the problem,was either merely told of her error or asked to 
contact the respondent for further information or for clarification. 
For more serious problems the interviewer was retrained either totally 
or in part, and the questionnaire was returned for completion. 


If problems arose, the complete edit was continued until the super- 
visor was satisfied that the interviewer was doing a complete and 
consistent job. The partial edit simply checked to determine that the 
interviewer had not inadvertently skipped any part of the questionnaire 
which should have been filled. Any questionnaire which failed the partial 
edit was returned to the interviewer for completion. 


The training of interviewers began on October 24, 1966, and the 
interviewing immediately after. The interviewing continued until 
December, 1966. This is longer than the period permitted for the usual 
Census survey. However, a number of factors were responsible for the 
elapsed time. First, the questionnaire required approximately 45 minutes 
to an hour to complete. This interview time, coupled with the limited 
periods during the day when men in this age group are available, resulted 
in an average completion rate of just under two per day, during even the 
early stages of the interviewing. This average rate was reduced later 
as the more accessible cases were completed. The requirement that the 
interviewers be experienced in the CPS also caused some delay. For about 
one week each month the interviewers were not able to work on this survey 
because of the conflicting demands of the CPS. Finally, extra time was 
allowed to reduce the number of noninterviews resulting from persons who 
were temporarily absent from their homes or were otherwise temporarily 
not available for interview. 


Orerhess,723 males 14 to 24 selected for the sample, usable question- 
naires were obtained from 5,030 cases for a completion rate of 91.7 
percent. The 479 noninterview cases are distributed in the following 


table. 
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Reasons for Noninterviews in 
Survey of Work Experience of Males 14-24 


Number of 
noninterviews 479 120 
Percent of 
work-load 
Percent of all 
noninterviews | 100.0 


Moved or 
left house-- 
could not 

locate 


No one 
home-- 
repeated 
visits 


Temporarily 
absent 


Estimating Methods 


The estimation procedure adopted for this survey was a multi-stage 
ratio estimate. The first step was the assignment to each sample case 
of a basic weight which was equal to the reciprocal of the sampling fraction 
of the stratum from which it was selected. Thus, for the Survey of Work 
Experience of Males 14-24 there were four different base weights reflecting 
differential sampling by color within stratum (i.e., white ED's versus 
nonwhite ED's). 


aA Noninterview Adjustment 


The weights for all interviewed persons were adjusted to the 
extent needed to account for persons for whom no information was 
obtained because of absence, refusal, or unavailability for other 
reasons. This adjustment was made separately for each of sixteen 
groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North Central, 
South, West), place of residence (urban, rural), and color 
(white, nonwhite). 


2. Ratio Estimates 


The distribution of the population selected for the sample may 
differ somewhat, by chance, from that of the nation as a whole, in 
such characteristics as age, color, sex, and residence. Since these 
population characteristics are closely correlated with the principal 
measurements made from the sample, the latter estimates can be 
substantially improved when weighted appropriately by the known 
distribution of these population characteristics. This was 
accomplished through the following two stages of ratio estimation. 
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ae First-Stage Ratio Estimation 


This is a procedure in which the sample proportions 
were weighted by the known 1960 Census data on the 
color-residence distribution of the population. This 
step took into account the differences existing at the time 
of the 1960 Census between the color-residence distribution 
for the nation and for the sample areas. 


De Second-Stage Ratio Estimation 


In this step, the sample proportions were weighted by 
independent current estimates of the population by age and 
color. These estimates were prepared by carrying forward 
the most recent Census data (1960) to take account of 
subsequent aging of the population, mortality, and migration 
between the United States and other countries. The adjustment 
was made by color within four age groupings: 14-15, 16-18, 
19-21, 22-2h. 


After this step, each sample person has a weight which 
remains unchanged throughout the five-year life of the 
survey. The universe of study was thus fixed at the time of 
interview for the first cycle. No reweighting of the sample 
is made after subsequent cycles since the group of inter- 
viewed persons is an unbiased sample of the population group 
(in this case, males age 14-24) in existence at the time of 
che first cycle only. 


Coding and Editing 


Most of the questionnaire required no coding, the data being punched 
directly from precoded boxes. However, the various job description questions 
used the Bureau's standard occupation and industry codes that are used with 
the monthly CPS. Codes for the other "open end" questions were developed in 
conjunction with Ohio State from tallies of usually ten percent subsamples 
of the returns. A few of the questions required special handling. The 
attitudinal questions were especially difficult to handle. A sizeable 
number of these were set aside and were ultimately coded by the professional 
staff of Ohio State and the Bureau. 


The consistency edits for the questionnaire were completed on the 
computer. For the parts of the questionnaire which were similar to the CPS 
a modified CPS edit was used. For all other sections separate consistency 
checks were performed. 


None of the edits included an allocation routine which was dependent 
on averages or random information from outside sources, since such 
allocated data could not be expected to be consistent with data from 
subsequent surveys. However, where the answer to a question was obvious 
from others in the questionnaire, the missing answer was entered on the 
tape. For example, if item 52 ("If for some reason you were permanently 
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to lose YOUR PRESENT JOB TOMORROW, what would you do?") was blank, but 
legitimate entries appeared in 53a, b, andc ("What kind of courses or 
training would you take?," "Where would you enroll for such schooling?," 
and "How would you finance this schooling?"), a "Return to school; get 
training" was inserted in 52. In this case, only if 52 was marked 
"Return to school," could 53a, b, and c be filled; therefore, the 
assumption was made that either the card punch operation failed to punch 
the item or the interviewer failed to mark it. 


Further, some of the status codes which depend on the answers to a 
number of different items, were completed using only partial information. 
The most obvious example is the current employment status of the 
respondent. That is, whether he was employed, unemployed, or not in the 
labor force. This is determined by the answers to a number of related 
questions. However, if one or more of these questions is not completed 
but the majority are filled and consistent, the status is determined on 
the basis of the available responses. This gives rise to an artificially 
low count of "NA's" for certain items. 
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APPENDIX C 


SAMPLING VARIATION 


| As in any survey based upon a sample, the data in this report are 
_ subject to sampling error, that is, variation attributable solely to the 
| fact that they emerge from a sample rather than from a complete count 
of the population. Because the probabilities of a given individual's 
appearing in the sample are known, it is possible to estimate the 
sampling error, at least roughly. For example, it is possible to 
specify a "confidence interval" for each absolute figure or percentage, 
that is, the range within which the true value of the figure is likely 
to fall. For this purpose, the standard error of the statistic is 
generally used. One standard error on either side of a given statistic 
provides the range of values which has a two-thirds probability of 
including the true value. This probability increases to about 95 
percent if a range of two standard errors is used. 


Standard Errors of Percentages 


In the case of percentages, the size of the standard error depends 
not only on the magnitude of the percentage, but also on the size of 
the base on which the percentage is computed. Thus, the standard error 
of 80 percent may be only 1 percentage point when the base is the total 
number of white men, but as much as 8 or 9 percentage points when the 
base is the total number of unemployed white men. Two tables of standard 
errors, one for whites and one for blacks, are shown below (Tables C-1 
and C-2). 


The method of ascertaining the appropriate standard error of a 
percentagel may be illustrated by the following example. There are 
about 5,000,000 white men in the age category 14 to 24. Our estimates 
indicate that 21 percent of these white men in our sample are married, 
Entering the table for white men (C-1) with the base of 14,046,000 and 
the percentage 20, one finds the standard error to be 0.9 percent. Thus 
chances are two out of three that a complete enumeration would have 
resulted in a figure between 20.1 and 21.9 percent (21 + 0.9) and 19 out 
of 20 that the figure would have been between 19.2 and 22.8 percent 
i27,.+.1-8). 


1 Because the sample is not random, the conventional formula for 
the standard error of a percentage cannot be used. The entries in the 
tables have been computed on the basis of a formula suggested by the 
Bureau of the Census statisticians. They should be interpreted as 
providing an indication of the order of magnitude of the standard error, 
rather than a precise standard error for any specific item. 
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Table C-1 Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Whites 
(68 chances out of 100) 


Estimated percentage 


Base of 
percentage (thousands) 


G0 8.3 Te 3.9 
ce 5.8 (Re: 9.7 
3.2 i gy 5.9 Wess: 
Beye Hey) 4.9 6.1 
ilps) 220 3.5 4.3 
0.8 We BLAS 1.9 
0.5 OF7 0.9 12 


Table C-2 Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Blacks 
(68 chances out of 100) 


Base of percentage Estimated percentage 
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Standard Errors of Differences between Percentages 


In analyzing and interpreting the data, interest will perhaps most 
frequently center on the question whether observed differences in per- 
centages are "real," or whether they result simply from sampling variation. 
If, for example, one finds on the basis of the survey that 3.3 percent of 
the whites, as compared with 7 percent of the blacks, are unable to work, 
the question arises whether this difference actually prevails in the 
population or whether it might have been produced by sampling variation. 
The answer to this question, expressed in terms of probabilities, depends 
on the standard error of the difference between the two percentages, which, 
in turn, is related to their magnitudes as well as to the size of the base 
of each. Although a precise answer to the question would require extended 
calculation, it is possible to construct charts that will indicate roughly, 
for different ranges of bases and different magnitudes of the percentages 
themselves, whether’a given difference may be considered to be"significant," 
i.e., is sufficiently large that there is less than a 5 percent chance that 
it would have been produced by sampling variation alone. Such charts are 
shown below. 


The magnitude of the quotient produced by dividing the difference 
between any two percentages by the standard error of the difference 
determines whether that difference is significant. Since the standard 
error of the difference depends only on the size of the percentages and 
their bases, for differences centered around a given percentage it is 
possible to derive a function which relates significant differences to 
the size of the bases of the percentages. If a difference around the 
given percentage is specified, the function then identifies those bases 
which will produce a standard error small enough for the given difference 
to be significant. The graphs which follow show functions of this type; 
each curve identifies combinations of bases that will make a given 
difference around a given percentage significant. For all combinations 
of bases on or to the northeast of a given curve, the given difference 
is the maximum difference necessary for significance. 


Thus, to determine whether the difference between two percentages. 
is significant, first locate the appropriate graph by selecting the one 
labeled with the percentage closest to the midpoint between the two per- 
centages in question. When this percentage is under 50, the base of the 
larger percentage should be read on the horizontal axis of the chart and 
the base of the smaller percentage on the vertical axis. When the midpoint 
between the two percentages is greater than 50, the two axes are to be 
reversed. (When the midpoint is exactly 50 percent, either axis may be 
used for either base.) The two coordinates identify a point on the 
graph. The relation between this point and the curves indicates the order 
of magnitude required for a difference between the two percentages to be 
statistically significant at the 5 percent confidence level. 


2 The point made in footnote 1 is equally relevant here. The graphs 
should be interpreted as providing only a rough (and probably conservative) 
estimate of the difference required for significance. 


FEMS 


All this may be illustrated as follows. Suppose in the case of 
the whites the question is whether the difference between 27 percent (on 
a base of 6,000,000)3 and 33 percent (on a base of 5,000,000) is 
significant. Since the percentages center on 30 percent, Figure 4 should 
be used. Entering the vertical axis of this graph with 6,000,000 and the 
horizontal axis with 5,000,000 provides a coordinate which lies to the 
northeast of the curve showing combinations of bases for which a difference 
of 5 percent is significant. Thus the 6 percentage point difference 
(between 27 and 33 percent) is significant. 


As an example of testing for the significance of a difference between 
the two color groups, consider the following. The data in our study show 
that for young men in the age cohort 22-24, 96 percent of the blacks (on 
a base of 406,000) and 92 percent of the whites (on a base of 3,045,000) 
are in the labor force. To determine whether this inter-color difference 
is statistically significant, Figure 1 is used because the midpoint 
(94 percent) between the two percentages is closer to 95 than 90. 

Entering this graph at 406,000 on the vertical axis for blacks (calibrated 
on the right hand side of the figure) and at 3,045,000 on the horizontal 
axis for whites provides a coordinate which lies to the northeast of the 

4 percent curve. Thus, the 4 percentage point difference in labor force 
participation rate is significant. 


3 Each of the curves in the graphs of this appendix illustrates a 
functional relationship between bases expressed in terms of actual sample 
cases. For convenience, however, the axes of the graphs are labeled in 
terms of blown up estimates which simply reflect numbers of sample cases 
multiplied by a weighting factor. 


4 If both percentages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint 
between the two percentages is less (greater) than the percentage for 
which the curves were constructed, the actual differences necessary for 
Significance will be slightly less than those shown on the curve. The 
required differences shown on the curves understate the actual differences 
necessary for significance when both percentages are less (greater) than 
50 and the midpoint is greater (less) than the percentage for which the 
curves ‘were constructed. 
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Appendix D 
NONRESPONSE RATES 


For most of the variables presented in this volume there were 
varying numbers of young men from whom information was not obtained, 
because either the response to the specific question was unclassifiable 
or no answer was given. Rarely (in the case of less than five variables) 
is the number of no responses larger than 10 percent of the relevant 
total. This appendix presents a table with the major variables used in 
the report (for both blacks and whites), the definition of the appropriate 
universe, the number of men in that universe, and the number and proportion 
of responses that were not ascertained. 
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APPENDIX E* 


COMPARISON OF DATA FROM LONGITUDINAL SURVEY AND CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY 


_As indicated in Chapter 3, the longitudinal survey (IGS) has produced 
estimates of employment and unemployment among male youth--especially those 
enrolled in school--that are considerably higher than those based upon data 
collected in the Current Population Survey (CPS). Also, the IGS measures 
a lower school enrollment ratio for the age group than does the CPS. 


Since the CPS interview schedule for the month of October regularly 
includes supplementary questions on school attendance, it is possible to 
explore the pattern of differences between the two surveys for male students.1 
The Bureau of the Census is currently analyzing some of the unpublished 
CPS data in relation to the IGS data to see what light such comparisons 
shed on the sources of difference between the two surveys. In this appendix, 
we describe the possible sources of difference, and present in some detail 
a comparison of the two sets of data. 


Comparison of the Two Surveys 


Both the CPS and the IGS are based on national probability samples. 
Aside from sampling variation, there are several possible sources of 
difference in the labor force and employment estimates from the two surveys. 
First of all, the CPS generally gathers information about all members of 
a household from one of its adult members, most frequently the housewife. 
This means that for an unmarried youth living at home, CPS questions 
generally are answered by the youngster's mother. In the case of a young 
married man, the questions most likely would be answered by his wife, 
especially if she is not working. In the IGS,on the other hand, the data 
invariably are reported by the young man to whom they apply. 


Second, there is an age difference between the two samples. For 
purposes of the CPS, inclusion within the cohort 14-24 years old was on 
the basis of attained age in October, 1966, whereas in the IGS, the criterion 
was attained age in April of that year. The IGS sample is thus older by 
half a year than the CPS sample, which might account, in part, for the 
higher labor force participation rates produced by the former survey. 


* This appendix was written by Herbert S. Parnes and Ronald M. Schmidt. 


At See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special 
Labor Force Report No. 87, "Employment of School Age Youth, October 1966." 
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Third, the questions on labor force and employment status and on 
school enrollment were not identical in the two surveys. For ascertaining 
labor force and employment status, our longitudinal survey used questions 
that were ultimately to be incorporated in the CPS. The CPS schedule was 
not modified until January, 1967. In other words, the questions relating 
to current labor force and employment status on our LGS schedule were 
identical to those which now appear in CPS.2 With respect to school 
enrollment, respondents in the LGS were asked, "Are you attending or 
enrolled in regular school?" The CPS question, on the other hand, omits 
the word "regular," even though both studies intend to include only schooling 
which advances a person toward an elementary or a high school diploma, or a 
college, university, or professional school degree. Also, CPS instructions 
to interviewers, unlike those of LGS, call for classifying students as 
persons who have been enrolled during the school year, even if they no 
longer are enrolled at the time of the interview. Moreover, in the CPS, 
questions on labor force and employment status appear first in the interview 
schedule, followed by those on school enrollment status. In the LGS, the 
order of these two segments of the schedule is reversed. 


Fourth, there is a difference in timing between the two surveys. Inter- 

views for the October CPS were conducted during the week beginning 

etober 16, while questions with respect to labor force and employment 
status related to the previous calendar week. In the LGS, interviewing 
extended from October 23 to December 17, while labor force questions related 
to the calendar week preceding the date of interview. Thus, while CPS 
measured employment and unemployment in the calendar week beginning 

October 9, the reference period for the LGS is less definite, ranging from 
the week of October 16 to the week of December 4. However, the difference 
in time reference between the two studies is not as pronounced as these 
dates imply, since all but about 25 percent of the LGS interviews had been 
completed by mid-November. 


The problem that the difference in timing makes is twofold. First, to 
the extent that the general economic climate changed between October and 
December of 1966, CPS estimates of labor force and unemployment should differ 


2 The chief differences were that the LGS involved probes with 
respect to the timing and nature of- the work-seeking activities of the 
unemployed, a more rigorous definition of unemployment, and probes on 
hours of work designed to obtain more accurate information about overtime 
and short work weeks. The results of a study by Robert L. Stein ("New 
Definitions for Employment and Unemployment," U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Earnings, Feb.,1967, pp. 3-27) indicate that among boys 
16-2 years old these differences should not produce any difference in 
labor force participation rates but should cause unemployment rates based 
on the old CPS definitions to be approximately 0.5 percentage points 
higher than those based on the new definitions. 
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from those of LGS.3 Second, a difference in timing permits seasonal factors 
to produce a difference between the estimates of the two studies. This 
problem is complicated by the fact that the patterns of seasonal variation 
for teenagers are quite different for the two sets of definitions. 


Another methodological difference between the two surveys is that all 
of the young men in the LGS were being interviewed for the first time. In 
the CPS, on the other hand, information was for respondents of whom only 
about an eighth were experiencing their initial interview. There is 
evidence from the CPS that responses vary among segments of the sample 
depending on whether the respondent is newly entering the sample or is 
being re-interviewed. Specifically, labor force participation and 
unemployment rates tend to be higher among that portion of the sample 
being interviewed for the first time than among those being re-interviewed. 


It is tempting to explain most of the differences between our data and 
those of CPS, particularly the differences in labor force participation 
rates, in terms of the fact that the LGS data are reported by the respondent, 
whereas the CPS data, for the most part,are reported by someone else, In 
view of the other differences between the two surveys, however, it is wiser 
to reserve judgment. The methodological studies currently being conducted 
by the Census Bureau may ultimately help to decide how much of the difference 
between LGS and CPS is attributable to the sources of data. Moreover, when 
the results of our 1967 survey are tabulated, we shall have a better basis 
for arriving at a confident answer to this question, since the questions in 
the LGS are identical to those in the CPS for October, 1967. Until then, we 
simply point out the nature and magnitude of the differences between our 
estimates and those of the CPS. 


3 An examination of seasonally adjusted unemployment rates for boys 
16-19 and men 20-24 years old reveals that the unemployment rate of the 
former decreased slightly between October and December, 1966, but for the 
latter it increased somewhat during the same period. Rough estimates 
derived from these data indicate that, for the younger group, the CPS rate 
ought to be about 5 percent higher than the LGS rate because of the 
difference in timing, but for the older group, the LGS rate ought to exceed 
the CPS rate by about 10 percent. 


4 Among boys 14-19 years old participation rates for those being 
interviewed for the first time are approximately 4 percent higher than the 
average for all male teenagers in the sample and unemployment rates are 
7 percent greater. See Robert Pearl and Joseph Waksberg, "Effects of 
Repeated Household Interviews in the Current Population Survey," paper 
presented before 47th National Conference of the American Marketing 
Association, June 17, 1964, Dallas, Texas. Special tabulations provided 
by the Census Bureau of data for "first month households" for the November, 
and December, 1966, CPS show labor force participation rates and unemployment 
rates for young men 14-19 and 20-24 years of age that are closer to the LGS 
rates than are the rates produced by the total CPS sample. 
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Table E-1 shows that the LGS estimate of the labor force for males 
14-24 years of age is 2.4 million greater than that yielded by the CPS. 
This results from higher estimates of both employment and unemployment 
by almost 2.1 million in the case of the former and somewhat over 0.3 
million in the case of the latter--far too large to be reasonably 
attributable to sampling variation. There is also a substantial difference 
between the two surveys in the number of young men reported as enrolled in 
school (Table E-2). The CPS measurement is over half a million greater 
than that of the LGS.> 


Differences in Labor Force Participation Rates 


The differences in labor force participation rates produced by the two 
surveys are much more pronounced among students than among nonstudents and, 
within each of these categories, the differences are greater for younger. 
than for older youth. For the total age group, the LGS labor force 
participation rate is 28 percent greater than that of the CPS (Table E-3). 
For those enrolled in school, the differential is 62 percent; for those 
not enrolled, only 2 percent. Among the students, the rate produced by 
the LGS for the 14-15 year olds is 2.5 times as great as that of the CPS. 
Among those 16-21, the LGS rate is about 1.5 times as large as that of 
CPS, and among the 22-24 year age group, the differential is about 1.25. 


In the case of those not enrolled in school, the largest differences 
between the two surveys occur among those under age 18. The number of 
14-15 year olds not attending school is so small that the estimates of 
labor force participation rates are not at all reliable. Among the 
16-17 year old group, the LGS rate is almost a fourth higher than that of 
CPS. For the 18-19 year olds and the 20-21 year olds, the LGS rates are 
4 percent and 3 percent, respectively, higher than those of CPS, and for 
the 22-2 year old group, 1 percent lower. All of these differences for 
age groups 18 and above, and especially the latter, could well have 
resulted from sampling variation. 


The pattern of differences in labor force participation rates between 
the two surveys is similar for whites and blacks, but more pronounced in 
the case of the latter (Table E-4). For example, the LGS participation 
rate of those attending school is over twice as great as that of CPS for 
black youth and only 1.6 times as great for the whites. For those not in 
school, the LGS rate is 4 percent higher than CPS for blacks, 2 percent 
higher for whites. 


5 The slight difference in the estimates of the total number of 
men 14-24 shown in Tables E-1-E-3 results from the fact that the CPS 
weighted the sample to the estimated population by age for October, 1966, 
while LGS used the population estimate for November. 
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Table E,3 Labor Force and Employment Status, by School Enrollment Status 
and Age, October, 1966: Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


Comparison of Current Population and Longitudinal Survey Results 
(Numbers in thousands ) 


Current Population Survey !?) Longitudinal Survey 


Labor force 


H 


Population 
Population 
Percent o 


14-15 17.3 517 
16-17 SKejaey — alscoewn 
18-19 

20-21 

22-24 

Total 14-24 


14-15 
16-17 
18-19 


20-21 
22-24 
Total 14-24 


14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 
22-24 
Total 14-24 


14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20221 
22-24 
Total 14-24 


(1) U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Employment of School Age Youth, October 1966," Special Labor 
Force Report No. 87, Table D. 


(2) See Table E-1, footnote 2. 
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Table E-4 Ratios of LGS to CPS Labor Force Participation Rates and 
Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Age: 
Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


School enrollment] Ratio of LGS to CPS labor Ratio of LGS to CPS 
status and age force participation rate (1) urfemp lLoyment rate (1) 


wuttes | puacxs (2) Toran | BLACKS \2) | TOTAL 


0.85 
igi 
2 +05 


mee 2 
1.22 


Total 14-24 


Not enrolled 
in school 


rea 5 
16-17 
18-19 
20-215 
Book 
Total 14-2) 


=a88 (3) 
py al 
0.68 
0.24 
1.00 
0.70 


| 
| 
: he) 
| 
| 


(1) Computed from data in Table 
(2) See Table RF-1 , footnote 2. 
(3) Ratio not calculated where rates are based on numbers under 100,000. 
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Differences in Unemployment Rates 


Although the unemployment rate for the entire group is about 
one-and-a-half percentage points higher as measured by the LGS than the 
CPS, the two studies vary in opposite directions depending upon whether 
one looks at youth who are attending school or those who are not (Table E-3). 
Among the youth attending school, LGS produces an unemployment rate of 12.6 
percent, as compared with 7.1 percent registered by CPS. On the other hand, 
the LGS rate for those out of school is almost two percentage points lower 
than that of CPS (3.4 versus 5.2). In the out-of-school group, the LGS 
unemployment rate is uniformly about half as great as the CPS rate in all 
age categories except the 14-15 year old group, where the absolute numbers 
are very small. For the in-school youth, the LGS registers higher unemploy- 
ment rates for all age categories except the 20-21 year olds, where it is 
only two-thirds as high as the CPS. The difference is greatest for students 
14-15 years old whose rate is almost 9 percentage points higher in LGS than 
in CPS. Differentials between the two surveys are similar, in general, for 
whites and blacks; however, in the case of those enrolled in school the 
over-all differential is greater in the case of whites. 


Characteristics of Employed Students: CPS versus LGS 


Given that LGS registers a much higher level of employment among male 
students than the CPS, is there any evidence of a systematic difference in 
the kinds of employment reported in the two surveys? More specifically, 
are youth registered as employed by LGS, but not by CPS, disproportionately 
concentrated in such casual and marginal occupations as lawnmowing, 
newspaper delivery, or babysitting--kinds of employment which are more 
likely to be remembered and reported by a youngster himself than by his 
parents. A definitive answer to this question is not possible with the 
data available to us. Nevertheless, some fairly confident judgments may 
be made by comparing the CPS and LGS distributions of the employed group 
by occupation and class of worker. Total employment of students, as 
measured by the LGS, is 1.3 million greater (44 percent) than that of CPS. 
This is such a large difference that if it were attributable exclusively, 
or even primarily, to the inclusion of particular categories of young 
workers likely to be missed by CPS, there surely would be pronounced 
differences in percentage distributions between the two sets of data. 


Actually, the occupational composition of the employed youth enrolled 
in school is slightly different as measured by the LGS from what is 
measured by CPS (Table E-5).© In particular, it is noteworthy that whether 


6 Among those not enrolled in school, LGS shows a substantially 
larger proportion of craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers than CPS. The 
difference is most pronounced in the case of youngsters 18-19 years of age. 
The LGS shows a fifth of this age group as craftsmen, as compared with only 
a tenth in the CPS. Among youth 20-24 years old, the respective proportions 
are 21 percent and 18 percent. We have no explanation for the differences, 
unless the occupational level of youth in blue-collar jobs is more likely to 
be overstated in the self-reports of the young men than when other members 
of the household provide the information. 
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one looks at the data for the total age group or for the individual age 
categories, there is no tendency for LGS to show greater concentration of 
youth in sales, service, or farm laborer occupations, and only a very 

slight tendency, especially in the younger age groups, for LGS to overrepre- 
sent nonfarm laborers relative to CPS. These are the occupational categories 
in which most casual and marginal jobs would fall. 


Using class of worker as the criterion, one might expect casual work 
by teenagers to be disproportionately concentrated among the self-employed 
and unpaid family workers. In both the CPS and LGS, the proportion of the 
age group in this category is more than twice as high for students as for 
nonstudents. It is noteworthy, therefore, that the proportion of employed 
students, classified by LGS as self-employed and unpaid family workers, is 
actually slightly lower than the corresponding figure of CPS (Table E-6). 
All of the difference is attributable to the youngest age group (14-17) 
where most of the casual work should be expected to be concentrated. 


Characteristics of Unemployed Students: CPS versus LGS 


Since the unemployment rates for students shown by the LGS are much 
higher than those of the CPS, one may wonder whether they reflect an 
element of fantasy resulting from the self-reporting by the very young. 
The evidence on this question is very limited and more or less circumstantial. 
In the first place, it is probably significant that all of the 633 thousand 
students who reported themselves unemployed in the LGS had had previous work 
experience. Second, when the occupations in which they last served are 
compared with the occupations of those in the same age group currently 
employed, the differences are not extremely great (Table E-7). Finally, 
the methods of job search used by the youth appear to be reasonable and, 
moreover, do not differ much between the 14-15 year olds, where "fantasy" 
would be most likely, and the 18-19 year olds (Table E-8). In both age 
groups, about half the young men were checking directly with employers, one 
in seven or eight was canvassing friends and relatives, and a similar 
proportion was using formal methods such as employment services or.newspaper 
advertisements. While these data are by no means conclusive, they at least 
make suspect the hypothesis that the LGS data on unemployment are inflated 
by unrealistic responses of the very young. There is no evidence, either 
in previous work experience or in current activity, that the unemployment 
of the youngest group is any more the figment of whimsy or fantasy than 
that of their older counterparts. 
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Table E-5 Major Occupation Group, by Age and School Enrollment Status, October 
1966: Employed Males 14-2 Years of Age 


Comparison of Current Population and Longitudinal Survey Results 


(Percentage distribution) 


Current Population Survey 1 | Longitudinal Survey 
[| aar | ae-ag | conan | Th [lar [reap | coven | heh 
14-17 | 18-19 | 20-24 | 14-2h ff 14-17 | 18-19 | 20-24 | 14-2h 


Enrolled in school Enrolled in school 


Major occupation 
group 


Professional and 
technical 
Farmers and 
farm managers 
Nonfarm managers 
and proprietors 
Clerical 
Sales 
Craftsmen and 
foremen 
Operatives 
Service 
Farm laborers 
Nonfarm laborers 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


Professional and 
technical 

Farmers and farm 
managers 

Nonfarm managers 
and proprietors 

Clerical 

Sales 

Craftsmen and 
foremen 

Operatives 

Service 

Farm laborers 

Nonfarm laborers 
Total percent 
Total number 

(thousands) 


Oo al oe 
S8Sauz.S WW Con 


= 


= 
(2) 
\O 
ine) 


3 


(1) U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Employment of School Age Youth, October 1966" 
Special Labor Force Report No. 87, Table F. 
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Table £E-6 Class of Worker, by School Enrollment Status and Age, October 1966: 
Employed Males 14-2 Years of Age 


Comparison of Current Population and Longitudinal Survey Results 


(Percentage distribution) 


Current Population Survey) Longitudinal Survey 


Total Total 
14-17 ] 18-19 | 20-24 | 14-ob I] 14-17 | 18-19 | 20-24 | 14-2h 


Enrolled in school = Enrolled in school 


83 

7 10 

100 - te 100 ste ae an ms 
wing beh 3,044 |] 2,686 4,392 


Not enrolled in school ———E—— | “Not enrollea in school enrolled in school 


Class of worker 


Wage and salary 
Self-employed 
and unpaid 
family worker 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


Wage and salary 
Self-employed 
and unpaid 
family worker 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


4 
“ea ie 4 ae a ise me 100 


Ooo uIeeOgs | osoL4 |) 5.1L 540 | 1,223 | 4,124 | 5,876 


(1) U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Employment of School Age Youth, 
October 1966" Special Labor Force Report No. 87, recomputed from Table H. 
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Table E-7 Major Occupation Group, by Age and Employment Status: Male 
Students 14-17 Years of Age in the Labor Force 


(Percentage distribution) 


14-15 16-17 
Employed Unemployed Employed Unemployed 


Major occupation 
group 


Professional and 
technical 
Nonfarm managers 
and proprietors 
Clerical 
Sales 
Craftsmen and 
foremen 
Operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 
Service 
Farmers and farm 
laborers — 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


Source: Longitudinal Survey 


Table E-8 Methods of Looking for Work, by Age: Unemployed Male Students 
14-19 Years of Age 


(Percentage distribution) 


School employment service 
Public employment agency 
Private employment agency 


Directly with employer 
Places or answers ads. 
Relatives and friends 
Other or combinations 
‘Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 


Source: Longitudinal Survey 
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APPENDIX F 


NOTICE — Your report to the Census Bureau is confidential by law 
(Title 13 U.S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employees 
and may be used only for statistical purposes. 


1. Control No. 2. Line number 
of respondent pee es 


4. Address 


ForRM LGT-201 
(9-8-66) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 


SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF MALES 14-24 


1966 


5. Interviewed by: | Code 


Stes Pe . ee S 
Comments 


Recon crinienview : oe 
Began fp bated] __Det# completed Comments 


1 {__] Temporarily absent 4{__] Other — Specify 
2[__] No one home 
3 [__] Refused 


Item 22 — Tenure 
1 (_] Owned or being bought 


Item 2 — Identification code Item 15 — Age 


————EEeE 2[__] Rented 
Item 13 — Marital status Item 16 — Race 3[_] No cash rent 
1 Married spouse present 1 (__] White 
2 = Married spouse absent 2 (_] Negro Hems 23-25 — Land usage 
3 __] Widowed 3 ((_] Other 1(LJA 4(_]D 
4 (_] Divorced 21 (aaa) s(_]E 
5 (_ ] Separated 3(_]C 


6 (_] Never married 


If respondent has moved, enter new address 


2h3 


NOTES 


24h 


A. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1Elem. .... 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8-—SKIP to Section D, 
oHighs lees 4 page 8 
sCollege.. 1 2 3 4 


1. Are you attending or enrolled in regular school? ....... 


2. What grade are you attending? ............0.2000% 


o [__] Respondent is 14 — SKIP to Check Item'A 
1(_] Yes — SKIP to 8 
x[_]No — SKIP to Check Item A 


0 — SKIP to Section E, page 10 


3. Since you turned 14, were you ever out of 
school for an entire school year? ............20005 


oNone.... 


4. What is the highest year of regular school 1Elem. ... 1 
you have completed? ..........0 0c cee eee eceee 2 Highs: =) -1. al 
3 College .. 1 


5. How old were you when you last attended regular school? 


o [_] Completed 4 or more years of college 
1 (__] Had to work 

2(__] Couldn’t afford college 

6. Why would you say you decided to end your 3] Lack of ability 

education at that time? ......... 00 ee eee eeeeee 4(__] Disliked school 

5 (__] Military service 

6 (_] No particular reason 

7 (__] Other — Specify 


7. Between the time you turned 14 and —— 
(age mentioned in 5), were you ever out of school 
for an entire school year or more?.. 2... ee eee eens 


1(_] Yes — Ask 8 x [_] No — SKIP to 
Check Item A 


8. How old were you? (If more than once, 
ASktabOULmoshrecent times) 10 5 ae nee enero sel onsen one 


9. Why were you out of school at that time? .........--5 


10. Why did you return to school? .......----+2eeeee ———EEE 


x [_] Enrolled in school or a college graduate (Q. 1 or 4) — SKIP to 17, page 5 
1 (_] All others — Ask lla 


lla. Cousidering all the experience you have had in working 
or looking for jobs since leaving school, do you feel that 
not having more education has hurt you in any way? .... 


(If **Y es’’) (If S6No’’) 
1 {(_] Can’t get as good a job 6 [_] Have a good job 
2 (__] Difficult to get a job 7 (_] Wouldn’t:be making 


as much money 


[_] Other — Specify (_] Other — Specify 


b. Why do you feel this way? .. 1... +--+ secre eee recs 


12a. If you could, would you like to get more 
education or training? .....--2 eee eee cere erence 


1(_] Yes — Askb 2(_]No — SKIP to 13a 


1(_] Technical (vocational) training — Specify type 
2(__] Complete thigh school 

3(__] Go to college 
4(__] Other — Specify 


b. What kind of courses or training would you 
like foltake?. wot dics cle. <ueadlegs <auvete: copa altenen ebekemet 


c. Do you expect that you actually will get this 
education or training? ....-- +e essere errr eeees 


eee ee oo 


3(__] Don’t know 


2h5 


A. EDUCATION AND TRAINING — Continued 


. Aside from regular school, did you ever take a program 
in a business college or technical institute such as 
drafting, electronics training, etc.? .......0.0008- 


| 1) Yes — Ask b 2(C)No — SKIP to 14a 


. Why did you decide to get more training? ........... 


. What type of training did you take? .............. 


. How long did this training last? ................ 


3(() 10-14 
2[[]5-9 4(C) 15-19 


e. How many hours per week did you 
spend on this training? ............20eeeeceee 


i i ia a ia a es ee eel ee Ce 


1 (Yes — SKIP to h 
2(_]No —Askg 
3(__] Still going on — SKIP to 14a 


. Did you finish or complete the program? ........... 


. Why didn’t you complete the program? ........... Me 


3 (__] Never worked 


- Do you use this training on your present (last) job? .... 


. Aside from regular school, did you ever take a 
full-time program lasting six weeks or more at 
a company training school?.............-220c00% 


. What type of training did you take?.............4. 


- How long did this training last? ..............26- 


. How many hours per week did you spend 3(_] 10-14 
on this training? %.. ccslas ccs cs Sede meet oe oes 2([] 5-9 4([] 15-19 


1(__] Yes — SKIP to g 
2(_]No — Ask f 
3 (__] Still going on — SKIP to 15a 


. Did you finish or complete this program?........... 


. Why didn’t you complete the program?............-. 


3 (__] Never worked 


- Do you use this training on your present (last) job? .... 


- Aside from regular school, did you ever take apprentice- 
ship training or any other vocational or technical training 
(NOT counting on-the-job training given informally)? .... 


1(] Yes —'Ask b 2(_] No — SKIP to 16a 


. Why did you decide to get more training? ..........: 


. What type of training did you take? .............. 


_— i i i es ee lees eis SC |’. | || 


- How long did this training last? ................- 


e. How many hours per week did you spend 
on this. training?) 003.58 6). 3s ain-e'e s Se ELE 


_— we oe we we we oe em oe oe ee oe ee oe oe oe os oe ob ee 


1(__] Yes — SKIP toh 
2(_]No —Askg 
3(__] Still going on — SKIP to 16a 


_— ww we ww we we we we we wes we ws ws we ee we ee 


. Did you finish or complete this program? .......... 


. Why didn’t you complete the program? .............. 


3 (_} Never worked 


. Do you use this training on your present (last) job? .... 


A. EDUCATION AND TRAINING — Continued 


16a. Since you stopped going to school full time, have you 
taken any additional general courses in a regular school, 
such as English, math or science?............... 


1(_]Yes—'Ask b x [_1No — SKIP to 17 


. Why did you decide to get more education? ......... 


. What type of course did you take? ............... 


. How long did this course last? ..............02- 


- How many hours per week did you spend ce ae 2 a Oi 
GNBISTCOUTS@ Cet ere Stee cts ere eve st crete onete cions fost 2{[_] 5-9 4{_} 15-19 


1(_] Yes — SKIP toh 
2[_]No — Ask g 
3 (__] Still going on — SKIP to 17 


© is le 6 6) 6 © (6) eis ve 


. Why didn’t you complete the program? ............. 


3(__] Never worked 


. Do you use this education on your present (last) job? ... 


1([__] Yes — Which branch? 


1{__] Navy 

2[{__] Army 

3(__] Air Force 
4(__]Marines 

5 [__] Coast Guard 


1(__] Drafted 
2(__] Enlisted as a regular 

3 [__] Entered through OCS, ROTC, Service Academy 
4{__] Other — Specify 
duty in the Armed Forces? ..........-.000ee0e- Months —————__ 


20. How old were you when you were 
separated from active service? ......--+++eeeeee 


x [] No — SKIP. to 22a 


. Other than basic training, what kinds of training did you 
receive while you were in the Armed Forces? ........ 


(If more than 2, enter those 2 the respondent feels 


| 
i. : 2s 
o (| None — SKIP to e 


ORO THOSE UO) Te Ee ee Bee IE bs ny gen eae sn a ea ee 
(Ask b—d for both kinds of training) 1[] Yes 1) (ie) Yes 
. Did you finish or complete this program? ..........- eile Ne he {[__] No 
. How long did this training last? ............-4-- i Months 22s 2. Months 
ial Yes ate eons TYese 2 te 
. Do you use this training on your present (last) job? .... | 2[_]No | 2[—]No 


fa aa Wa eet fe ee (ee SS aS oe Be 


. What military occupation did you have 
for the longest time? .. 2... eee eee eee ete eee 


1 (__] Commissioned or 2 (__] Enlisted man 


. Were you an officer or enlisted man at that time? ..... Warrant Officer 


(SKIP to 23) 
1(_] Yes— Ask b 2[_] No — SKIP to Section B 


en iia ei ia ea ea a a a el ee 


. Have you ever tried to enter Active Military Service? .. . 


1 (__] Turned down without being examined or tested 
2 (__] Failed both physical and written test 

3 (__] Failed physical examination 

4(__] Failed written test 

5 (_] Not accepted for other reasons 

6 [_] Don’t know reason 


. Why were you not accepted? .....-.- +++ eee eeees 
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B. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


23a. What is the name of the high school 
you attend (last attended)? ..........00 cece eevee 


x{_] Never attended high school —SKIP to Section E, page 10 


. What is this high school’s address? ..............- 


. Is this school public or private? .............200 


. In what years have you been (were you) enrolled there?. . . 


ee ay oe ls Se reo, eee Ae we eee 
1[__] Vocational What did you specialize (are you 
e. Are (were) you enrolled in a vocational curriculum, 2[__] Commercial specializing) in? 

a commercial curriculum, college preparatory or a 


general curriculum (during your last year in high school)?. . 


3{__] College preparatory 
4(_] General 


1 (_] Respondent has completed one or more years of college (Q. 2 or 4) — SKIP to Section C 
x (_] Respondent has completed less than one year of high school — SKIP to Section D, page & 
2 (_] All others —'Ask 24a 


. What high school subject did you enjoy 
(have you enjoyed) the most? ...........20e0eee 


o([__] None — SKIP to 25a 


1{__] Interested in it 
2{__] Find it easy 


. What is the main reason you enjoyed 3 [_] Do well in it 
(hdve: enjoyed) cois.c 2a os anode ays cpa dees Bale) sisi ets shelters 4(__] Prepares for future job or career 


5 (_] Important for non-vocational reasons 


6 (__] Other — Specify 


. What high school subject did you dislike 
(have you disliked) the most? ............-e-ee eee 


o[{__|None — SKIP to 26a 


1{__] Difficult; hard work 4(__] Boring 
2(_]Felt it awaste oftime 5[{_] Other — Specify 
3 (_ ] Do poorly in it 


b. What is the main reason you disliked 
(have disliked) (.<..2) s.ccie.0j0,5 3 00s Gs 6.0 ous el stse so ons 


in your last full year in high school: 
. How many hours per week, on the average, 
did you spend doing your homework?..........--06- 


4(__] 15~19 
1{(_ J] 1-4 3{_] 10-14 5(_] 20 or more 


1 [__] School library or 4(_] Other — Specify 
study hall 

2{[__] At home 

3 [__] At friend’s home 


s 


b. Where did you normally do most of your homework? ..... 


conditions at this place which 


c. Were there an 
es you to Study tis he cere te ae: oie 


mode it hard 


wwii ea ei i = 


1(__] Noise (distractions) 
2(_] Lacks necessary facilities (desk, room, etc.) 
3 (__] Other — Specify 


. What were these conditions? .........c2ccce eevee 


e. Did you take part in any extra-curricular 

activities at school, such as, sports, 

dramatics, publications, music, or clubs? ........... 
f. How many hours per week, on the average, did you 
spend on these activities? ..........0-2222eeee 


eee eae a ea eae ee 


1 {_] Sports 
2(_] Publications 5 [_] Other clubs 
3 ((] Dramatics 6 (_] Other — Specify 


g- What was your favorite extra-curricular activity? ....... 


2h8 


B. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE - Continued 


27. When you were not involved in high school activities 1] Non-school related sports 4 [_] Work for pay ; 
or studying, what activity took up most of your 2 [__] Hobby 5 (_] Other — Specify 
extra time during your last full high school year? ...... a [| Reading 


Did you (do you) — 
like i h? 
All things considered, how do you feel about satel 1{__] like it very muc 


your high school experience? .........-. 2 (__] like it fairly well? 
3(__] dislike it somewhat? 


4[__]| dislike it very much? 


C. COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 


x [_] Respondent has never attended college (Q. 2 or 4) — SKIP to Section D 
t {__] Other — Ask 29a 


29a. What are the names of all the colleges ASK FOR EACH SCHOOL ATTENDED 


you have attended? b. Phen sare yee c. Where is this school located? 


Name of college 


. What degree did you receive? 
(If more than one, record the most recent) ort wets st ees casks 


. In what field did you receive your degree? ...........- 


[__] Interested in it 4(__} Good job Node, cree 
. Why did you decide to major in (field of [._] Do well in it _j Other — Specify 
study mentioned in 29e)? ©... 2... ee eee eee eee eeee br pAdvibedito. doveo 


. What is (was) the full-time tuition per year at 


Hey Ce mee Par Ce eC) Wore Ty Ce Cee) 


. Did (do) you have a scholarship, fellowship, assistant- 
ship, or other type of financial aid while enrolled at 
(most recent school given in 29a)? ....--+-+eeeeees 


[__}Scholarship or fellowship 


[__] Assistantship (teaching, research, etc.) 


tem Whatukind tacscare cnn wrenches Seremebenetsmarcige: emereewitey meena tev 


[_] Loan 


|] Other — Specify 


How much WdS itt . cie0s «sls ie) cl sielel = sie is) viele en state 


[} College degree necessary for his work 
[__] College degree necessary for success 


. Why did you decide to continue your [_] Wanted more education 
education beyond high school? .....---+-+eeeeees [7] Avoid military service 


5 [__] Other — Specify 


o [_] Respondent has not completed one year of college (Q. 2 or 4) — SKIP to 35, page 8 
1(__] Other — Ask 30a 


. What field of study in college did you enjoy 
(have you enjoyed) the most? ......---- sss eeeees 


2(__] Find it easy 

3 [__] Do well in it 

4(__] Prepares for future job or career 

5 (__] Important for non-vocational reasons 


6 (__] Other — Specify 


. What is the main reason you enjoyed 
(have enjoyed)... 2 .- essere r rete t eter eeees 
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C. COLLEGE EXPERIENCE - Continued 


31a. What field of study in college did you dislike 
(have you disliked) the most? ...........eeeeeeee 


o{__] None — SKIP to 32 


1(__] Difficult 4(_] Boring 
2[_ ] Felt it a waste of time 5 [_] Other — Specify 
3 [__] Does poorly in it 


Did (do) you — 
1 (__] like it very much? 
2(__] like it fairly well? 
3 (__] dislike it somewhat? 
4(__] dislike it very much? 


b. What is the main reason you disliked 


(have‘disliked) 22. 2.oe sores qu, eiwedo scar Ae aud eael « 


32. All things considered, how do you feel serene 
about your college experience? ..... 


1 {__] Respondent is enrolled in school (Q. 1) — Ask 34a 
x(__] Other — SKIP to Section E 


34a. How much more education would you like to get? 
(If ““None,”’ mark current grade and follow appropriate skip pattern) 


High School College 
(1) (2) 
o(_]Less than high school  [_]]1 year (_] 2 years (complete junior college or equivalent 
(Ask b) [ ]2years pAsk b [__] 4 years (graduate from 4-year college) SKIP to d 
{_]3 years (__]6 years (obtain Master’s degree or equivalent) “4 


L] 4 years — SKIP to c (_]7+ years (obtain Ph.D. or professional degree) 
(M.D., Law, etc.) 


. Why don’t you want to complete high school? ......... 


1 (__] Go to work 
2{__] Military service Bh 
3 (__] Other — Specify 


. What do you expect to do when you leave school?...... 


. What college would you like to attend? ............. 


4 


. What field of study would you like to take in college? .... 


1 (_] Prepares for vocation I’m interested in 
2 (_] Prepares for vocation that pays well ee to 


3 (__] Other — Specify 


. Why would you like to go into this field of study? ...... 


How much more college education would you like to get? 
[_] 2 years (complete junior college or equivalent) 

(_] 4 years (graduate from 4-year college) 

[_] 6 years (obtain Master’s degree or equivalent) 


(_]7+ years (obtain Ph.D. or professional degree) 
(M.D., Law, etc.) 


NOTES 
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D. EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF THOSE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL - Continued 


36a. As things now stand, how much more education do you think you will actually get? 


High School College 

(1) (2) 

(_} 1 year [_] 2 years (complete junior college or equivalent) 

(_] 2 years [_] 4 years (graduate from 4-year college) 

[_] 3 years (16 years (obtain Master’s degree or equivalent). 

(_)4 years roa f + Sone Paes Ph.D. or professional degree) 
Law, etc.) 


Amount recorded in 36a is: 


1 [__] Same or greater than amount given in 34a or 35 — Ask 36b 
2(__] Less than amount given in 34a or 35 — ‘Ask 36c 


1 (__] Scholarship 4[__] Work 
2((_] Loan 5 [__] Don’t know, not sure 
3 [_] Parents 6 [(__] Other — Specify 


b. How will you finance this additional education? ....... 


(SKIP. to Section E) 


1 [_] Too expensive; lack of sufficient funds 

2(__] Difficulty in getting into college 

3 (_] Military obligation 

4{_] Have to go to work 

S [cl Other — pect {ys wae eat hates 


c. Why do you think you will actually get 
less education than you would like to? ........--.--- 


While answering Section D was another person present? 


{_]Yes [_] No — Go to Section E 


Would you ‘say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 


(_] Yes {_] No 


2am: 


E. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 


What were you doing most of LAST 38a. Did you do any work at all LAST 
WEEK — WEEK, not counting work around 


working the house? 
{ going to schoo! 


or something else? 


b. How many hours did you 
work LAST WEEK at all 


*L0) 6epie.os ie telleeé).sitecie 


CHECK ITEM H 


Respondent worked — 


1{__] 49 hours or more — SKIP to 
42a on page II and enter 
job worked at last week 


2{__] 1-34 hours — Ask c—e 
3 {__] 35-48 hours — Ask Sys 


17 1 WK — Working — SKIP to 386 
2{-]J  — With a job but not at work 


3 LK — Looking for work 
4{.S — Going to school 


s{_!U — Unable to work — 


SKIP to 41a, page 11 
6{ OT — Other — Specifr 


. Did you lose any time or take any 
time off from work LAST WEEK 
for any reason such as illness, 
holiday, or slack work? 


1 (__] Yes — How many hours 


. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours 


or more a week at this job? 


1 {| Yes —d. What is the reason 
you worked less than 


35 hours LAST WEEK? 


2({__] No 
NOTE: Correct item 38b if lost time 
not already deducted; if item 38b 
is reduced below 35 hours, ask 
items 38c—e, otherwise skip to 42a. 


2{ }|No —e. What is the reason 
you USUALLY work 

less than 35 hours 

a week? g. Did you work any overtime or 


extra hours LAST WEEK? 


1(__] Yes — How many extra 
hours did you 
Work? oa. ss 


(Mark the appropriate reason) 


o1{ — Slack work 
2(__]No 
NOTE: Correct item 38b if extra 


hours not already included and 
skip to 42a. 


o2/_ | Material shortage 


03{_ | Plant or machine repair 
04{ _] New job started during week 


0s {_] Job terminated during week h. Did you work at more than one job 


or for more than one employer 

LAST WEEK? 

1) (Gn estar 2: (aa No 
NOTE: Find out whether hours 
on extra jobs were included in 
item 38b; if not, correct. 


(SKIP to 42a) 


o6 {__| Could find only part-time work 


== 


07{ | Labor dispute 


os [__! Did not want full-time work 


o9{ ] Full-time work week under 


35 hours 


~] Attends school 


11 ((_] Holiday (legal or religious) 
_] Bad weather 


_] Own illness 


_]On vacation 


(_ 1 Too busy with housework, 
personal business, etc. 


[_] Other — Specify 


(If entry in 38d or 38e, SKIP to 42a 
on page I] and enter job worked 
at last week.) 
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. Even though you did not work 
1{_]Yes 2[{]No — SKIP to 39a 


. Why were you absent from work 


did you take off? 


. Are you getting wages or salary 


. Do you usually work 35 hours or 


(If ‘J’? in 37, skip to 39b) 


LAST WEEK, do you have a job 


(or business)? 
1(_] Yes — Ask b 
WLI = SKIP to 40a 


LAST WEEK? 
1 {1 Own illness 
2{__] On vacation 
3(__] Bad weather 
4(__] Labor dispute 
5 [_] New job to begin 
within 30 days — Ask 40c(2) 


6 [_] Temporary layoff 
(less than 30 days) 


7 (_] Indefinite layoff 
(more than 30 days 
or no definite 
recall date) 


8 (__] School interfered 
9 {__] Other — Specify 


Ask 40c(3) 


for any of the time off LAST 
WEEK? 


ihe 
2(.] No 
3 (__] Self-employed 


more a week at this job? 


1(_] Yes 2{__]No 


(Go to 42a and enter job held 
last week.) 


E. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 


(If “LK” in item 37, skip to 40b) 4la. When did you last work at a regular full- or part-time 


sditievetvau been looking for work job or business lasting two consecutive weeks or more? 
during the past 4 weeks? 0 [_] Never worked at all SKIP to 45a 
1] Yes x (_] No — SKIP to 41a x{_] Never worked 2 weeks or more 


1 [__] Before 1961 


b. What have you been doing in the 
last 4 weeks to find work? 


(Mark all methods used; do not read list) 


o(__] Checked with school employment service 
(or counselor) 


2(__] 1961 or later__ easy 
b. Why did you leave that job? 


1[__] Personal, family reasons 

2{__] Health reasons 

3{__] School 

4[__] SEASONAL job completed 

5 [__] Slack work or business conditions 

6 (_] TEMPORARY nonseasonal job completed 

7 (_] Unsatisfactory work arrangement (hours, pay, etc.) 


8 [__] Other — Specify 
(SKIP to 45a) 


1{__] Checked with public employment agency 
2{_] Checked with private employment agency 
3 __] Checked directly with employer 


4(__] Placed or answered ads 
s [_] Checked with friends or relatives 


6 [__] Other — Specify: For example, MDTA, union, 


or professional register, etc. 


. For whom did you work? (Name of company, 
organization, or other employer) 


7 (_] Nothing — SKIP to 4la 


. Where is. 


City 


. . located? 


. (1) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 
State 


(2) How many weeks ago did you start looking for a job? 
c. What kind of work were you doing? (For example: 


(3) How many weeks ago were you laid off? civil engineer, stock clerk, typist, farmer, etc.) 


Number of weeks 


d. What kind of business or industry is this? (For example: 
TV and radio manufacturers, retail shoe store, 
State Labor Department, farm, etc.) 


d. Have you been looking for full- or part-time work? 
1{_ ] Full time 2{__] Part time 


e. Were you — 
1[__] P — an employee of PRIVATE company, 
business, or individual for wages, 
salary, or commission? Ask f 
2{_]G - o GOVERNMENT employee 
(Federal, State, county, or local)? 
3[_]0 — SELF-EMPLOYED in OWN tusiness, 
professional practice, or farm? 
Is this business incorporated? SKIP to 
[_] Yes [_] No 43a 
4(__] WP — Working WITHOUT PAY in 
family business or farm? 
f. How much do (did) you usually earn at this job 
before deductions? 


e. Is there any reason why you could not take a job 


LAST WEEK? 

1(_] Yes — Check reason 
1 {__] Needed at home 
2 (__] Temporary illness 
3 (__] School 

4(__] Other — Specify 


2([__] No 


f. When did you last work at a full- or part-time job 
or business lasting two consecutive weeks or more? 


re oon later SKIP to 42a and 
Month Year enter last job 


$ per: 


(If amount given per HOUR, record dollars and cents; 
otherwise round to the nearest dollar) 


. How did you find out about this job? 
0 (__] School employment service (or counselor) 
1((_] Public employment agency 
2 (__] Private employment agency 
3 (_] Employer 
4(__] Newspaper ads 
5 [__] Friends or relatives 

6 (_] Other — Specify 


2(__] Before 1961 


3 [_] Never worked 2 weeks or more \ SKIP to Section H, 
ie 
4[__] Never worked at all page 


b. When did you start working at this job or business? 


or (if 1966) 


(Year) (Month) 


a3 


E. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS — Continued 


1 (__] Respondent is in Labor Force Group A (WK in 37, or ‘‘Yes’’ in 38a or 39a) and 
entry in 43b is before October 1965 — Ask 44a 


2 (__] Respondent is in Labor Force Group A and entry in 43b is October 1965 
or later — SKIP to 44c 


x (_]All others — SKIP to Section F 


. Have you ever done any other kind of 
work for (name of employer in 42a)?.............. 


1{_]Yes—Ask b 2(_]No — SKIP tog 


. What kind of work were you doing a year 
ago.at this time? e.nic ot nbs, cs cus oe ly. 3, eer 


. Were you working a year ago at this time? .......... 


. For whom did you work then? .............0200. 


. What kind of business was this? ..............-. 


. What kind of work were you doing? ...........-.. 


g. Would you say that the work you are doing now requiries 
more skill than the work you were doing a year ago? ... 


h. Would you say that you have more responsibility = | —.. ©. 
in the work you are doing now than in the work [] More 3[_] The same amount 
you were doing a year ago? ..........000eee eee (SKIP to Section F) 


tft Yes Pee Asmn4sh 


2{__] Yes — probably 
45a. Do you intend to look for work of any kind 3[_ ] Maybe, it depends on — What? 
incthe:next 12 month sie .. o.) <6 s.5.<. 2 aes one eiedenrss os (SKIP to 46) 
4[{_]No : 
s{ } Don’t a I 
a ee Oo Re RE 
. When do you intend to start looking for work? ....... 


. What kind of work do you think you will look for? ..... 


"| Check 


11) | Check with public employment agency 


with school employment service (or counselor) 


2, | Check with private employment agency 
d. What will you do to find work? ............-008, | 3° |Check directly with employer 


4°! Place or answer newspaper ads 


5s __| Check with friends or relatives 
aay Other _— Specify 


1 La School 
2,__! Personal, family 
; 3° |Health reasons 
4. Why would you say that you are not Senin ait 
looking fortwork ot Gila fine? ; | 4 (| Waiting to be called into military service 
5] Believes no work available 
6 {| | Does not want to work at this time of year 
7 {__] Other or no reason 


‘ie Yes 
2{__] It depends — On what? 

Paes 9 (SKIP. to 
3[-]No— Why vot? = ST 


. If you were offered a job by some employer in 


THIS AREA, do you think you would take it? ....... 


. How many hours per week would you be willing to work? 


c. What kind of work would If have to bef ........2.-6. 


1(__] Respondent has never worked (Q. 40f or 41a) — SKIP to Section H, page 17 
2 (_] Other — Go back and complete 42a—43b for most recent job 


F. ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 


j 1. Respondent is: 2. Respondent is in: 
x {__|Enrolled in school this year (Q. 1) — 1 (_] Labor Force Group A (‘‘WK’’ in 37, or ‘*Yes”’ 
SKIP to Section G, page 15 in 38a, or 39a) — Ask 48 : 

1 _] Not enrolled in school — Go to part 2 2 [_] Labor Force Group B (‘‘LK”’ in 37 or “Yes” 

in 40a) — SKIP to 57a 
x [_] All others — SKIP to Section CG, page 15 


Do you — 
1 (_] like it very much? 
2 [_] like it fairly well? 
3 [__| dislike it somewhat? 
4(__] dislike it very much? 


How do you feel about the job you have now? a 


. What are the things you like best about your iob? ..... 
(Try to obtain THREE things) 


. What are the things about your job 
that you don’t like sowell? .........-+-2-+---e-- 
(Try to obtain THREE things) 


o{__] I wouldn’t take it at 


any conceivable pay 


50. Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you a 

job in the same line of work you're in now. What 

would the wage or salary have to be for you to be 
willing Coe he 4 6s see edo bane Gace coas me 


Respondent’s comments 


o [_]1 wouldn’t take it at 


any conceivable pay 


What if this job were in SOME OTHER PART OF 
THE COUNTRY. What would the wage or salary 


have to be for you to be willing to take it? .........- 


Respondent’s comments 


““O’’ checked in 42e — SKIP to Section G, page 15 
Other — Ask 52 


1{__] Return to school; get training — Ask 53a—c 
2 (__] Take another job I know about — Ask 54a 

3 [__] Go into business — Ask 55a 

4(__] Look for work — Ask 56a 

s (__] Enter Armed Forces — SKIP to Section G, page 15 


6 (__] Other — Specify 


52. If for some reason you were permanently 
to lose YOUR PRESENT JOB TOMORROW, 


what would you do? ...... eee eee cere rr ereees 


(SKIP to Section G, page 15) 


. What kind of courses or training would you take? ..... 


. Where would you enroll for such schooling? .....-..- 


. How would you finance this schooling? ........-.- 


SKIP. to Section G) 
20) 


F. ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK - Continued 


54a. For whom would you work? 


. What kind of business or industry would this be? 


. What kind of work do you think you would be doing? ... 


City or county 
. In what city (or county) and State would 


. . 4 
this job be located? (SKIP to Section G) 


What kindiof business? ....c. Sawcopieeneeas ie Greer boner 


City or county 
. In what city (or county) and State would it be located?. . 


(SKIP to Section G) 


. What kind of work would you look for? 


[_] Check with school employment service (or counselor) 
[__] Check with public employment agency 

[__] Check with private employment agency 

. How would you go about looking for this kind of work? . . [_] Check directly with employer 

{__] Place or answer newspaper ads 

[_] Check with friends and relatives 

he pOther-aopectiy, 


. Are there any particular companies in this area 
where you would apply? (List names) 


Number of companies 
as None — SKIP to Section G 


(SKIP to Section G) 


FOR UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS (Labor Force Group B in Check Item K) 


. What type of work are you looking for? .........+-- 


. What would the wage or salary have 
to be for you to take it? 


. As far as you are concerned, are there any restrictions 
on where the job should be located? 


. What are these restrictions? ........ccc ee ceceeee 


While answering Section F was another person present? 


[]Yes [_] No — Go to Section G 


Would you say this person influenced the respondent’s answers? 


[_] Yes [_]No 
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G. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE 


58a. In how many different weeks did you work either 
full- or part-time in the last 12 months, (not counting 
work around the house)? Count any week where you 
Gidvany work Gtall.) e c26 nen cee ecopetce te es one ola ousijee 
(Include paid vacations and paid sick leave.) 


o [__] None — Skip to 61a 


1{_ | 1-4 4[{__] 25-34 7 (__] 49 or more 
2{__] 5-14 s{__ 135-40 


3{ | 15-24 6{__] 41-48 


b. During the weeks that you worked in the last 12 months, 
how many hours per week did you usually work? ....... 


1{- | 52 weeks in 58a — Ask 59a 
2(_] 1-51 weeks in 58a — SKIP to 59b 


"| Yes — How many weeks? 
(Adjust item 58a and skip to 60) 


No — SKIP to 63 


59a. Did you lose any full weeks of work in the last 12 months 
because you were on layoff from a job or lost a job? .... 


. You say you worked (entry in 58a) weeks in the last 
12 months. In any of the remaining (52 weeks minus 
entry in 58a) weeks were you looking for work or on 
layottatromia ober irusmen cist gle cheese) leslie eosin uemy 


1{ | Yes — How many weeks? 


(1 No — SKIP to 62 


Were all of these weeks in one stretch? ............ 


61a. Even though you did not work in the last 12 months, 
did you spend any time trying to find work or on 
lavottstrommay| Obcemi, aemeial acti ere sie sioele ies) sic 


b. How many different weeks were you looking for work 
oronilayofttrom! aijobwiers ele es elo re ee ell Weeks 


of] Checked with school employment service (or counselor) 
1{ | Checked with public employment agency 

2{ | Checked with private employment agency 

3{_| Checked directly with employer 

4{__} Placed or answered newspaper ads 

s {| Checked with friends and relatives 

6{ | Other — Specify 


mrs 


. What did you do to try to find work? .......--.----- 


x [_] All weeks of the last 12 months are accounted for — SAI/P to 6.3 
1 {. ] Other — Ask 62 


~ | Didn’t want to work 
“] 11 or disabled and unable to work 


3{ }In school 


Now let me see. During the last 12 months there 
were about (52 weeks minus entries in items 58a, 2 
59a, 59b, or 61b) weeks that you were not working 
or looking for work. What would you say was the 

main reason that you were not looking for work 4{_ | Couldn’t find work 
during these weeks? «2.1... eee ee eee ete es 


5{ |] Other — Specify 


63. (If “0” in 42e) Did you work for anyone (else) for Ey cee che Nome cK Pah 66s 
wages or salary in the past 12 months?.......------ oF “aa 


64. In the last 12 months, for how many different Number of emplovers 
employers did you work? ...- 2... sees eee eeereees o (CJ Did not work in last 12 months 


Respondent never attended a full year of high school — 


~ SKIP to Check Item O 
Times 
2 (__] No — SKIP to Check Item O 


65a. During your last full year in high school, did you hold 
a full- or part-time job that lasted two weeks or more? .. . 


. For whom did you work? «2... ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


. What kind of work did you do? (Specify kind of work). 


. What kind of business or industry is that? ..........- 


. Where is(was) this job located? .......----+++ee 
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G. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE -— Continued 


0 [__] School employment service (or counselor) 
1{__] Public employment agency 

2[_] Private employment agency 

3 (__] Employer 

4 (__| Newspaper ads 

5 [__] Relatives or friends 

6 [__] Other — Specify 


. How did you find this job? ............0 ce eee eee 


- When did you START working at this job? ........... 


4(__]25—34 7 {__] 49 or more 
. How many hours per week did you usually work?....... 5[__] 35-40 


. When did you STOP working at this job? ............ 


. Why did you leave this job? 


- Do you feel that this job interfered with 
your school work in any way? ............0e000% : 


1 (__] Not enough time for school work 
2{__] Late hours 
3 (__] Other — Specify 


: x(__] Respondent is enrolled in school this year (Q. 1) — SKIP to Section H 
ATEM © | 1(_] Respondent is not enrolled in school this year — Ask 66a 


Let's look back now to when you stopped going to school 
full time. I'd like to know about the first job at which 
you. worked at least a month. 


. For whom did you work then? 
Job is same as: 


(__] Job reported in 42a 


Ask f- l 
[| Job reported in I play 


. Where was that job located? ..............0..000- 


_] School employment service (or counselor) 


1 {__] Public employment agency 
2[__] Private employment agency 
. How did you find this job? ........... 0.0000 eee 3 [_] Employer 


4{__| Newspaper ads 


s(__] Relatives or friends 


6 (__] Other — Specify 


. When did you START working at that job? ........... 


. What kind of work were you doing WHEN YOU | 
STARTED TO WORK THERE? | 

. What kind of work were you doing JUST BEFORE | 
YOU LEFT THIS JOB? Sees Se ee ee. 


. When did you STOP working at that job? ............ 


. Why did you leave that job? 


NOTES 
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H. KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK 


67. I'd like your opinion about the kind of work that men in certain jobs usually do. For each occupation on this card (Show 
Flashcard 1) there are three descriptions of job duties. Will you please tell me which description you think best fits each 


job? 


A-1. 


B-1. 


C-1. 


D-1. 


E-1. 


F-1. 


Be sure to read all of the possible answers before you decide. 
HOSPITAL ORDERLY 


Helps to take care of hospital patients 

Orders food and other supplies for hospital kitchens 
[__] Works at hospital desk where patients check in 

[_} Don’t know — SKIP to B-1 


ace | 


&’ WN = 


MACHINIST 


1{__] Makes adjustments on automobile, airplane, and 
tractor engines 


2(__] Repairs electrical equipment 


3[_ | Sets up and operates metal lathes, shapers, 
grinders, buffers, etc. 


4{_ | Don’t know — SKIP to C-1 


ACETYLENE WELDER 


1{__} Builds wooden crates to hold tanks of acetylene gas 
2|__| Uses a gas torch to cut metal or join pieces of 
metal together 


3[__] Operates a machine that stitches the soles to the 
upper parts of shoes 


4 Don’t know — SKIP to D-1 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 


1{ | Works at a desk, making drawings and solving 
engineering problems 


2 Drives a locomotive that moves cars around in 


a freight yard 


3 Operates and maintains such equipment as 
steam boilers and generators 


4{__] Don’t know — SKIP to E-] 


STATISTICAL CLERK 


1{__] Makes calculations with an adding machine or 
a calculator 


2! | Sells various kinds of office machines and 
office supplies 

3[{_ ] Collects tickets at sports events and other 
types of entertainment 


4{(__] Don’t know — SKIP to F-1 


FORK LIFT OPERATOR 


1{_] Operates a machine that makes a certain kind 
of agricultural tool 

2[__] Operates a freight elevator in a warehouse or 
factory 

3{__] Drives an electrical or gas powered machine 


to move material in a warehouse or factory 


af] Don’t know — SKIP to G-1 


. ECONOMIST 


1{__] Prepares menus in a hospital, hotel, or other 
such establishment 

2{__] Does research on such matters as general 

business conditions, unemployment, etc. 


3({_] Assists a chemist in developing chemical 
formulas 
4(__] Don’t know — SKIP to H-1 


A-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
hospital orderlies usually have? 


1 {__] Less than a high school diploma 
2[_] A high school diploma 

3 [_] Some college 

4[(__] College degree 

s [__] Don’t know 


B-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
machinists usually have? 


1 [_ ] Less than a high school diploma 
2{_] A high school diploma 

3(__] Some college 

4(__] College degree 

5 [_] Don’t know 


C-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
acetylene welders usually have? 


1 (_ ] Less than a high school diploma 
2{_] A high school diploma 

3[_ ] Some college 

4(__] College degree 

5 (__] Don’t know 


D-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
stationary engineers usually have? 
1 {__] Less than a high school diploma 
2[_]A high school diploma 
3[_ ]Some college 
4{(__] College degree 
5 [_] Don’t know 


E-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
statistical clerks usually have? 
1{__] Less than a high school diploma 
2{_] A high school diploma 
3{__] Some college 
4(__] College degree 
5 [_] Don’t know 


F-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
folk lift operators usually have? 


[__] Less than a high school diploma 
2{_]A high school diploma 

3 (__] Some college 

4{_] College degree 

5 [__] Don’t know 


=) 


G-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
economists usually have? 


1({_ | Less than a high school diploma 
2(__] A high school diploma 

3[__] Some college 

4(__] College degree 

5 [__] Don’t know 


roe) 


H. KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK - Continued 


67. H-1. MEDICAL ILLUSTRATOR H-2. How much regular schooling do you think 


medical illustrators usually have? 


1 {__] Hands tools and equipment to a surgeon 


during an operation 1 {_] Less than a high school diploma 
2(__] Demonstrates the use of various types of medicines 2[_]A high school diploma 
3(__] Draws pictures that are used to teach anatomy and 3 [__] Some college 
surgical operating procedures 4[__]| College degree 
4(_] Don’t know — SKIP to I-1 s [_] Don’t know 
1-1. DRAFTSMAN 1-2. How much regular schooling do you think 


draft Ily have? 
1{_ ] Makes scale drawings of products or equipment athe abate oy 1g ah 


for engineering or manufacturing purposes 1 [_] Less than a high school diploma 
2 [__] Mixes and serves drinks in a bar or tavem 2[_] A high school diploma 
3 [__] Pushes or pulls a cart in a factory or warehouse 3[_] Some college 
4[__] Don’t know — SKIP to J-1 4(_] College degree 


5 [_] Don’t know 
J-1. SOCIAL WORKER J-2. How much regular schooling do you think 


i k Ily have? 
1{__] Works for a welfare agency and helps people ie) Babel Ss AS CID ATA 


with various types of problems they may have 1(_] Less than a high school diploma 
2 (__] Conducts research on life in primitive societies 2{_]A high school diploma 
3 [__] Writes newspaper stories on marriages, 3[_ ] Some college 

engagements, births, and similar events 4[_] College degree 


4(__] Don’t know — SKIP to 68 5 [_] Don’t know 


What would you say is more important to YOU in deciding what kind of work you want to go into, 
good wages or liking the work? 


1 (__] Liking it 2{(__] Good wages 


Now I'd like your opinion on whether people in certain occupations earn more, on the average, than people in other 
occupations. By average, we mean the average of all men in this occupation in the entire United States. 


69. Who-do you think earns more in a year; a man who is: 


a. 1[__] An automobile mechanic.........--- 
or 


2i\ian|pAnvelectrician? so ics clnl+ eles lelel> stasis 


} 0 [__] Don’t know 


b; 1{) JA'medical doctor .......02002000. 
° 


4 * isewens } o [_] Don’t know 


} 0 [__] Don’t know 


dG. 1 ee] iy truckvdrivers scien ersieieisnereaist enero 


) Don’t know 
2{7_) A-grocery store clerk? % 22.0 055%50+> } Ps 


5 e.1{_] An unskilled laborer in a steel mill 


or : , 0 [_] Don’t know 
2(_] An unskilled laborer in a shoe factory? .. 


A UD EV Goce aig to ooo a Oot 
or o [_] Don’t know 
2[_] A high school teacher? ............ 
g. 1{_] A high school teacher .....-.+-+.-. 
or ’ 
Dilal| A janitor? ile cl choles ovis «sels! eines } SE Pee anee 
[he AMPS Os ho oo oma ond donde eas 
or 


ae) Don’t k 
2\ (GPAs policeman?) .iete ete i-iureclsieNere) olel=)oren } ed 


While answering Section H was another person present? 


Oe [_] No — Go to Section I 


Would you say this person influenced the respondent’s answers? 


[_] Yes {_] No 
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1. FUTURE JOB PLANS 


Now | would like to talk to you about your future , 
job plans. What kind of work would you like to x[__] Same as present job SKIP to Section J 
be doing when you are 30 years old? 0 [__] Don’t know 


1(__] Like, enjoy, or interested in it, find it satisfying 
2{__] Feel work is important 


Why do you think you would like this type of work? ..... 3 (__] Ability or talent in it 
4(__] Economic characteristics (pay, hours, security, etc.) 


5 [__] Other — Specify 


Are they — 
t 
What do you think your chances are of Sse ee : a iat } skip to 74 


getting into this type of work? ayia 

af] rie ash 73 
1 {__] Poor grades 
2(__] Lack of education 
73. Why do you think the chances are not so good? 3 {__] Lack of experience 
4(__]May change his mind (not sure) 
5 {__] Other — Specify 


74. If you can't be a (type of work given in 70), what type 
of work do you think you will be doing at age 30? ...... 


While answering Section | was another person present? 


eaves [_] No — Go to Section J 


Would you say this person influenced the respondent’s answers? 


[Yes [7] No 


J. HEALTH 


: CHECK 1 ((_] Respondent is currently in school (Q. 1) — Ask 75 
ITEM P 2(__] Respondent is currently not in school — SKIP to 76 


75. Do you have any health problems that limit ima es SKIP taaa TinsiNoww4shiz6 
in any way your activity in school? = = 


Do you have any health problems that limit 7 
in any way the amount or kind of work you can do? ie erig Ai iaaies Abe coisa 


. Do you have any health problems that limit 1(/] Yes — Ask 78a 2([7] No — SKIP to 79a 
in any way ali your other activities? 
(If “Yes” in any of 75-77) 
. How long have you been limited in this way? ......... 


. In what way are you limited? 
x{__] Respondent not married — SKIP to Section K 


. Does your wife’s health limit the amount or ob + 
kind of work she can do? .........--.220020 000 J EI eR ae eet sh 


. Does your wife’s health limit the amount or 
kind of housework she can do? 


(If *‘Yes”’ in 79a or b) 
80a. How long has she been limited in this way?.......... [4 


x{[_] Respondent is NOT head of household — SKIP to 83a 
1 ((_] Respondent is head of household — Ask 81a 


Bla. In the last 12 months, did you (or your wife) receive as a < 5 
financial assistance from any of your relatives? ....... OB 2{[_1No — SKIP to Check Item R 


b. From whom? 


c. How much did you receive? 


K. ASSETS — Continued 


Tenure (HRC item 22) is: 
1 (__] Owned or being bought — Ask 82a 
x [_] Rented or no cash rent — SKIP to 83a 


82a. Is this house (apartment) owned or being 
bought by you (or your wife)? ........ ee ee ee eee ee 


b. About how much do you think this property 
would sell for on today’s market? .............-6- 


x [_] No — SKIP to 83a 


c. About how much do you (or your wife) owe on this 
property for mortgages, back taxes, home improve- 
mentiloans sete: ? sate. ckeasiy asus orcas le oh on ekeus sishobekons 


. Do you (or your wife) have any money in savings 
or checking accounts, savings and loan companies, 
OF Credit UNIONS 2p cis aps tewate dente eh aneite. cuskeds cry oPaltonetelre 


1{__] Yes — How much altogether? 
2[__]No — Go tob 


1 ({__] Yes — What is their face value? $ 


. Do you (or your wife) have any — 


(1)(USSS Savings: Bonds 2.04 % G.2.5...0 cies os eee State toe Gite 2([__]No — Go to (2) 
’ 1[__] Yes — About how much is their market value? $ 
(2) Stocks, bonds, or mutual funds? ..........----- Bo Ne = Cue i4e 


. Do YOU (or your wife) rent, own, or have an investment 


1({_] Yes — Ask b—d 2(_] No — SKIP to 85a 


see ee eo ee oe 


Which: one Qed cece aera aire ater emememreer a ananonrrarté 


. About how much do you think this (business, farm, 
or other real estate) would sell for on today’s market? ... 


d. What is the total amount of debt and other liabilities 
on this (business, farm, or other real estate)? ........ 


. Do you (or your wife) own an automobile? ........... 


b. What is the make and model year? ................ 
(If more than one, ask about newest) 


1{__] Yes — How much altogether? $ 
see ee ee we we ww 2 feet No 


Do you (or your wife) owe any (other) money to stores, _ oe 
banks, doctors, or anyone else, excluding 30-day NEI Ves ew mpch Sma 
chargexaccountsS.4e-gsrcyu ncucuatacnemsusncatasesneusaseshcneasaohtne 2[_] No 


L. INCOME 
Now | would like to ask a few questions about your WIFE 
RESPONDENT x ({__] Not married 


income in the last 12 months. 


87a. How much did you (and your wife) receive from wages, 
salary, commissions, or tips from all jobs, before 
deductions for taxes or anything else? ............. 


b. Did you (and your wife) receive any income from working 
on your own or in your own business or farm?.......... 


less Se aS 


(Gross income) (Expenses) 


(1) How many weeks? 


(1) How many weeks? 


. Did you (or. your wife) receive any unemployment 
Compensation? varcwawanaweraia ells Vewelreneowepeweltetomsnestamatorrerreriane 


(2) How much? (2) How much? 


. Did you (or your wife) receive any other income, 1(_] Yes — How much? 1[] Yes — How much? 
such as rental income, interest or dividends, $ $ 

income as a result of disability or illness, etc.? ...... 2{_] No 2[1 No 
x [__] Respondent (and wife) lives alone — SKIP to 88b 


1 [_] All others — Ask 88a (If two or more RELATED respondents in household, ask 88a—b only once, 


and transcribe answers from the first to the other questionnaires.) 


L. INCOME — Continued 


1 [__] Under $1,000 (A) 7(_] $ 6,000-$ 7,499 (G) 
2 [_ ] $1,000—$1,999 (B) 8{_] 7,500— 9,999 (H) 
3{-] 2,000-— 2,999(C)  9[-] 10,000— 14,999 (I) 
a[-] 3,000— 3,999(D) 10[] 15,000— 24,999 (J) 
s[_] 4,000— 4,999 (E) 11[__] 25,000 and over (K) 
5,999 (F) 


88a. In the past 12 months, what was the total income of 
ALL family members living here? (Show Flashcard 2). 


b. Did anyone in this family receive any welfare 
or public assistance in the last 12 months? .........- 


89a. How many persons, not counting yourself (or your 
wife), are dependent upon you for at least one-half 
Ofsth @ireSUPPOrt eee crcl ate iatciet see ial": @! oe ler ete ts) he 3 


1{—_] Yes — Who are they? 


b. Do any of these dependents live somewhere 
other than here at home with you? .............. 


2{__]No 


While answering Sections K and L, was another person present? 


[_]Yes [_] No — Go to Section M 


Would you say this person influenced the respondent’s answers? 


[-] Yes [_]No 
M. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


County 
i in ines 

State 

Country 
2(__] Outside U.S. 


1({__] Less than 1 year 
2([_] 1 year or more — Specify 
3 [__] All my life — SKIP to 94 


City 


mus. County 
State 
: Country 
2 [__] Outside U.S. 


o [_] Respondent is 18 or less 


City 


1 (__] BOTH parents alive 
2(__] MOTHER alive, Father dead 
3(_] FATHER alive, Mother dead 
4{_] NEITHER parent alive 


Now | have some questions on your family background. 


Whererwere YOUADOFN 2. ctene cas e¥ere) sue 00 elotore hell eters 


91. For how long have you been living in this area 


(city or county of CURRENT residence)? .......---. 


Where did you live before moving to (name of city 


or county of CURRENT residence)? .....-++-+++++s 


93. Where did you live when you were 18? ......++-+--> 


Now I'd like to ask about your parents. 


94. Are your mother and father living? .......+--++-- 
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M. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 


o [_] Respondent is not married 


1 {_] BOTH parents alive 
2{_] MOTHER alive, Father dead 
3 [__] FATHER alive, Mother dead 
4(_] NEITHER parent alive 


95. What about your wife’s parents? Are her 
mother and father living? .........8-.2e0 eee 


2 {__] Other —Specify 


96. Where were your parents born — in the U.S. 
or some other country? .......0020 cece eeeees 


. Father’s 
father 


97. In what country were your grandparents born? ....... FP -----4-—------ > 7 -ee er ro rrr rr 
c. Mother’s 
father 


d. Mother’s 


mother 


2 {__] Other — Specify 


1 (| On a farm or ranch 
2 (__] In the country, not on farm or ranch 

3 [_] In a town or small city (under 25,000) 
4(_]In the suburb of a large city 

5 [_]In a city of 25,000—100,000 

6 [_]In a large city (100,000 or more) 


98. Which of the categories on this card describes 
where you were living when you were 14 years old? .. . 


(Show Flashcard 3) 


1 (__] Father and mother 
2 (__] Father and step-mother 

3 [_ ] Mother and step-father 

4(__] Father 

5 [_] Mother 

6 [_] Some other adult MALE relative 


99.- With whom were you living when you 
Were lA years old? mre fects cncta. cre era he are oss cies 


(Specify) 
7 (_] Some other adult FEMALE relative 


(Specify) 


8 {_] Some other arrangement 


Describe 


o [_] On my own — SKIP to 101a 


100. What kind of work was your father (or the head of the : 
household) doing when you were 14 years old? ...... Occupation ees 


101a. Did you or your parents (or person mentioned 
in 99) regularly get any magazines when you 
were about 14 years old? .......... eee ee eeeee 


b. Did you or your parents (or person mentioned 
in 99) regularly get a newspaper when you 
were about 14 years old? ...........0002 cee 


c. Did you or your parents have a library card 
when you were about 14 years old? ............- 


1{__] Father lives in household 
2 (__] Father deceased SKIP to Check Item V 
3 (__] Did not live with father when 14 years old (Q. 99) 

[_] Other — Ask 102a 


nWeeks. 
o [__] Did not work 
1 {__] Don’t know 


a eee 


102a. During the past 12 months, in about how many 
weeks did your father work either full time or 
part time (not counting work around the house)? ..... 


b. Did your father usually work full time or part time? ... 


c. What kind of work was he doing? (If more than 
one, record the one worked at longest.) .......... 
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M. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 


103a. What was the highest grade (or year) of regular 
school your father ever attended? ............... 


b. Did he finish this grade (or year)? ...........224- 


1(__] Mother lives in household 
2 (__] Mother deceased SKIP to 106a 
3 (__} Did not live with mother when 14 years old (Q. 99) 

[_] Other — Ask 104a 


104a. Did your mother work at all during the ~ = , a 
PAStMZIMONthS 2 che ote io: ook ce (aya silereite Muctta) ensue} ar sekoudie te SSID Ne LAL 2 Be ESSN Me ee Oe aren 


. How many weeks did she work? ..........000005 


. Did your mother usually work 
FULlETime OF part times. aise ch oles & seks ered «a sible 6 


. What kind of work was she doing? (If more than one, 
record the one worked at longest.) ........0ee+005% 


(1) Elementary... 


What was the highest grade (or year) of regular ‘ 
school your mother ever attended? ............... (2) High school .. 


. Did she finish this grade(or year)? ..........-..4.. 


. Do you have any brothers or sisters 
who live somewhere else? .........-- +e eeeees 


PANU OWAIMNGMY 20 ors 5 stews cacts, o o/sve elle 0 ABee 6 folicl isle otenttee.ts 


. Howold is the oldest(living) one? ..........--5-- 


(1) Elementary .. . 


What was the highest grade (or year) of regular 
school he(she) ever attended? ...........--.-00. 


(2) High school . . 
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WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 


For more information on manpower programs and services in your area, contact your local em- 
ployment service office or the nearest office of the Regional Manpower Administrator at the address 
listed below: 


Location States Served 
| John F. Kennedy Fed. Bldg. Connecticut New Hampshire 
| Boston, Mass. 02203 Maine Rhode Island 
i Area Code 617, 223-7248 Massachusetts Vermont 
. 341 Ninth Avenue New Jersey Puerto Rico 


New York, N.Y. 10001 
Area Code 212, 971-7564 


D.C. Manpower Administrator 

14th and E Streets, NW. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 
Area Code 202, 629-3663 


New York 
Canal Zone 


District of Columbia 


Virgin Islands 


5000 Wissahickon Avenue Delaware Virginia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 Maryland West Virginia 
i Area Code 215, 438-5200 Pennsylvania 


\ 1371 Peachtree Street, NE. Alabama Mississippi 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Florida North Carolina 
Area Code 404, 526-3267 Georgia South Carolina 
Kentucky Tennessee 
219 South Dearborn Street Illinois Minnesota 
] Chicago, Ill. 60604 Indiana Ohio 
Area Code 312, 353-4258 Michigan Wisconsin 
911 Walnut Street Iowa Missouri 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Kansas Nebraska 
Area Code 816, 374-3796 
| 
7 411 North Akard Street Arkansas Oklahoma 
Dallas, Tex. 75201 Louisiana Texas 


| New Custom House Colorado South Dakota 
| 19th and Stout Streets Montana Utah 
| Denver, Colo. 80202 North Dakota Wyoming 
Area Code 303, 297-3091 
(Area Office) 
450 Golden Gate Avenue Arizona Nevada 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 California American Samoa 
Area Code 415, 556-7414 Hawaii Trust Territories 
Smith Tower Building Alaska Ore gon 
Seattle, Wash. 98104 Idaho Washington 


Area Code 214, 749-3671 


Area Code 206, 583-7700 


New Mexico 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 eee 
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